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Steel Operations Are More Level 


End of Drastic Curtailment Movement Apparently at Hand—Some Finished Lines Show 
More Tonna e Active and Being Placed—Market Still Awaits Real Recovery, 
However—Pig Iron Sales Estimated at 400,000 Tons 


RODUCTION of iron and steel no longer is 

slipping lower with each successive week. While 

still showing a mixed situation, works operations 
are better holding their own and this is lending weight 
to the growing belief that the point of greatest reces- 
sion may have been touched. New business has been in- 
creased in some lines, though apparently without signify- 
ing any general recovery. Bookings by the Steel cor- 
poration so far in June are several thousand tons in ex- 
cess of the similar period in May. Shipments of this 
ptoducer have been keeping around 35,000 tons per day. 

General activities of the industry are substantially the 
same as last week or 45 to 50 per cent of steel ingot ca- 
pacity. The Carnegie Steel Co. got up to 56 and 58 per 
cent last week and may do as well this week. Chicago 
plants again have dropped this week and in the Mahon- 
ing valley, sheet mill operations are the lowest in three 
years, or around 45 per cent. Pipe and tin plate mills 
still are making the best showing. 

Sagging pig iron prices have caused [RON TRADE 
REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and steel 
products to decline for its sixteenth consecutive week. 
This week the composite is $40.55 against $40.66 a week 
ago and is back to the level of December 1922 which 
was the starting point for the four-month advance in 
iron and steel prices last year. 

Steel prices are more stationary reflecting the steady- 
ing influence of the recent drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction. Some eastern plate makers are quoting a mill 
instead of a Pittsburgh basis. A $2 per ton reduction 
in warehouse prices in the Chicago district is awaited. 
Pig iron prices having fallen to a point 
where they have become especially at- 
Iron Sales ; 


Large 


tractive, buyers have been coming into 
the market in increasing numbers plac- 
ing tonnage in many instances to the 
year-end. Since the present buying movement began 
three weeks ago, sales have totaled probably 400,000 
tons or more. At Chicago, a reduction of $1 by one 
seller has resulted in about 100,000 tons being booked 
the past week. The recent purchases of the American 
Radiator Co. are finally placed at 75,000 to 80,000 tons. 
A Phillipsburg, N. J. pipemaker this week bought 25,- 
000 tons, a Cleveland malleable interest 9000 tons and 
a Westfield, Mass., plant 7000 tons. Except at Chicago, 


prices have shown less recession during the past week. 
Appearance of an inquiry for 40 lo- 
comotives from the New York Cen- 


Rails Are 
Held Up 


tral, the first of size of its kind to come 
out in many weeks, may possess some 
significance. Mexican railways want 
3500 cars. Failure of the railroads to specify freely 
against their contracts for steel rails for 1923 delivery 
now on mill books has been a keen disappointment to 
the manufacturers. The rail bookings built up during 
the past six months or more have been unusually heavy 
and have represented a favorable point of the situation. 
Recently they were estimated at 2,500,000 tons. 

At least two of the automobile companies have re- 
leased suspended tonnage or are increasing their orders 
with the mills. Some predictions have been made that 
July will show an increase in automobile production. 

Agreement of the bar iron workers to accept the same 
wage rates for the next scale year after they had asked 
material advances, is in line with the action previously 
taken by the sheet and tin plate men. This removes any 
possibility of operating troubles from wage disputes. 

The favorable feature of the structural steel situation 
is the continuing large number and wide scope of awards 
About 40 contracts for steel totaling 16,879 
tons and 36 jobs awaiting action are reported this week. 
Probably 150,000 tons of live work is being figured. 


and inquiry. 


The government report indicates total awards in May 
were only 10 per cent under April and 19 per cent under 
February, the banner month of the present year. 

Oil field buying this week makes an 
impressive exhibit in the tonnage rep- 
Storage tank awards have 


Oil Buying 
Expands 


resented. 
been numerous calling for 15,000 to 
20,000 tons. The Marland — Refining 
Co. placed 6000 to 12,000 tons, the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana 3400 tons, the Humble Oil Co. 2500 tons 
and the Vacuum Oil Co. 1500 tons. The Magnolia Petrol- 
eum Co. closed with the National Tube Co. for a 12 
to 18-inch gas line requiring 16,000 toms. The Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana also placed some pipe line tonnage. 
Standard Oil interests have been inquiring for 150,000 
boxes of tin plate for export containers on which British 
mills have underquoted American producers 25 cents 
per box or $5 per ton. 
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India Adopts High 


Protective Tariff 


AST week the government of India 
adopted a high protective tariff on 

iron and steel products. In recent years 
India has become an increasing producer 
of iron and steel due to its extensive 
raw materials and this has a correspond- 
ing importance to all iron and steel pro- 
ducing countries including the United 
States. 
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adoption of the tariff was made in June 
12 issue of Iron TrapvE Review, by 
cablegram from London. Not only was 
Tron TRADE Review the only American 
trade publication, and therefore, first, 
to give this information to its readers, 
but the cablegram was amplified by an 
article setting forth the duties in full. 
This was accomplished through an eff- 
cient foreign editorial organization. The 
point is that we believe our readers ap- 
preciate promptness in serving them with 
This 
policy applies to all departments of Iron 
TrapveE Review. 


news important to their business. 
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Do You Know That— 


IRON TRADE REVIEW is the first iron and steel weekly 


publication to reach the desks of a majority of America’s metal 


producers and consumers. 


Seventy per cent of the country s steel 


using industries are within a 500-mile circle with its center in 


Cleveland, the home of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
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Pig Iron Movement Developing Larger Sales—Several Hundred 
Thousand Tons Closed—Chicago at $21, Valley Price $19.50 


ITTSBURGH, June 17.—Pig iron 

activity that started a week or two 

two ago, is continuing, bringing a 

good additional tonnage in orders 
placed. Sanitary ware and radiator com- 
panies have bought liberally. The Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. is lining up 
further requirements. The Titusville 
Iron Works, Titusville, Pa., bought 1000 
tons of No. 2 iron at $19.50, valley. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. closed 
for 1500 tons of three grades for Traf- 
ford City, for last half delivery, with 
a valley merchant producer at $19.50, 
with regular 50-cent silicon differentials. 
The same plant purchased 1500 tons 
tor third quarter delivery at $19.50, 
Johnstown, for No. 2 iron, with 50- 
cent silicon differentials. The original 
inquiry was for 2700 tons for the third 
cuarter, but this was increased to 5400 
tons for last half. It is understood a 
portion of the remainder was purchased 
trom a Pennsylvania furnace at a fig- 
ure which makes the valley price equiv- 
alent to about $19. The National Radia- 
tor Co. bought 3000 tons for its New 
Castle plant. Approximately one-third 
of the tonnage was placed with a valley 
merchant producer at $19.50, valley, and 
the remainder at a lower valley equiv- 
alent, with a Pennsylvania furnace. The 
Union Radiator Co., Johnstown, bought 
1500 tons from a steelworks interest at 
$21, Johnstown. Steelmaking iron is 
fairly quiet. The American Steel Found- 
Alliance,’ O., wants 3000 tons of 
basic. It probably will buy at $19, 
valley, since the $20 figure is entirely 
nominal. The Allegheny Steel Co. and 
West Penn Steel Co. are expected to 
enter the basic markt this week. The 
Wheeling Mould, Sand & Foundry Co. 
is in market for 1000 tons each of bes- 


Ties, 


semer and low phosphorus iron, Car- 
loads of bessemer still are bringing 
$21.50, valley, which figure is quoted 


the Reliance Steel Castings Co. on 300 
tons. Low phosphorus copper free iron 
is quoted at $28 to $29, valley, with a 
$1.76 freight rate here. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co, quotes copper-bearing iron at 
$25, with a $4.66 freight rate. The 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. quotes cop- 
per-bearing iron at $23.50, with $5.42 
freight rate. 
Prices Near Bottom 


Boston, June 17.—With more fur- 
naces going out of blast, and new low 
price levels reached, the eastern trade 


feels confident the market now is near 
bottom. Moderate buying is expected 
before July 1. At Boston the total ton- 
nage placed during the past week was 
6000 or 7000. Sales have been almost 
entirely in small lots. Buffalo furnaces 
quote $19; base No. 2X iron, (2.25 to 
2.75, silicon) is freely offered at $19.50. 
In the eastern Pennsylvania district two 
furnaces are quoting $20.25, furnace, for 
the base grade, and there are rumors 
that $20 has been quoted on a large ton- 
nage for western Massachusetts. 


Large Buying Continues 


New York, June 17.—Active buying 
continues in the pig iron market here. 
The General Electric Co. purchased at 
least 1200 tons. It is understood the 
National Radiator Co. has taken action 
on some tonnage for its plant at Tren- 
ton, N. J. The Richardson & Boynton 
Co. purchased 1700 tons; another New 
Jersey melter, 2000 tons; a total of at 
least 20,000 tons has been sold during 
the past week in this territory, and some 
heavy tonnage now is under negotiation. 
[The American Locomotive Co. is in 
the market for several hundred tons of 
foundry iron. It is understood the in- 
quiry for 7000 tons from the H. B. Smith 
Westfield, Mass., has not been 
closed. The market price is somewhat 
firmer and $19, Buffalo, seems to be the 
minimum. On eastern foundry iron the 
market continues $20 to $21, furnace. 
The American Radiator Co. officially 
stated last week that its purchases up 
to that time had aggregated 69,000 tons 
for third quarter delivery. Of this, 15,- 
000 tons was for the Bayonne plant; 
6000 tons for Buffalo and the remaining 
48,000 tons for the company’s western 
and southern plants. The company is 
rebuilding one of its North Tonawanda 
furnaces and expects to have it iq blast 
by Aug. 1. The other furnace at North 
Tonawanda which has been out of blast 
for several years will continue inactive. 
The Adrian furnace, Dubois, Pa., is ex- 
pected to go out of blast about July 1. 
Extensive repairs are being made to the 
Punxsutawney, Pa., furnace, and it will 
not go in blast before the early part of 
next year. 


Coz 


Good Inquiries at Buffalo 


Buffalo, 
Buffalo sellers 


before 
15,000 


June 17.—Inquiry 
is estimated at 


1597 


This includes an in- 
10,000 tons from a 
district consumer, and a number of 
1000 and 2000-ton lots. Some of the 
latter come from consumers in Indiana 
and Illinois. The bulk of the inguiry 
is for foundry iron, Sales have been 
in fair volume. An order for 10,000 tons 
was placed with a local furnace by the 


to 20,000 tons. 
quiry for 5000 to 


American Radiator Co. Other recent 
sales here include a 2000-ton lot of 
foundry iron and two or three 1000- 


ton lots. Prices on No. 2X iron range 


from $19 to $20, and higher. Silicon 
iron is offered at $19.50 to $20.50. 
Rogers, Brown & Co. have banked 
another stack. Eight of 22 furnaces in 


the district now are making iron. This 
is the lowest rate of production since 
the dull period of 1922. 


Good Sales Closed 


Cleveland, June 17.—Good size ton- 
nages of pig iron are being booked by 
furnaces represented in the northern 
Ohio group. The National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co. has closed for 
around 9000 tons of iron for its Cleve- 
land and Indianapolis plants, including 
several thousand tons of basic iron for 
its Sharon, Pa., works. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. closed for 
3000 tons for its Cleveland plant, fot- 
lowing the placing of 3000 tons for 
Trafford City, Pa. The American Car 
& Foundry Co. is reported to have 
closed again for another round ton- 
nage for its various plants. The Amer- 
ican Radiator Co.’s purchase for its 
Detroit plant was around 10,000 tons, 
and for its Springfield, O., plant, 7000 
tons. Its various purchases as a whole 
during the past few weeks aggregate 
close. to 75,000 tons. One merchant 
furnace company took 15,000 tons in 
the week, representing miscellaneous 
tonnages ranging up to one 5000-ton 
lot. A feature of the market is the in- 
creasing disposition of buyers to close 
for the last half, among sales amount- 
ing to 10,000 tons made by one com 
pany nearly half of the tonnage being 
for that delivery. A lake furnace now 
has booked half of the output of two 
stacks for the third quarter. It is seil- 
ing more than it is producing. A 
steady flow of inquiry has developed, 
and most of it is being closed. Among 
those pending is one for 10,000 tons 
for nearby territory, Prices show no 
recession this week, $21 to $21.50, fur- 
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nace, representing the market for de- the movement tapers off may almost northern foundry iron for last half. 
livery in the 50-cent switching area, double this amount. jrokers’ sales ‘This went to a Cleveland furnace in- 
while for outside there is less of a dis- are comparatively light, because they terest. A sale of 700 tons of northern 
position to go below $20. This is the have little to sell. The movement was foundry iron to the Peerless Mfg. Co., 
lake furnace price in adjacent territory, jpaugurated when a large producer saw _ Louisville Ky., is noted. A melter at 


Dayton, O., took 250 tons of northern 
foundry iron for third quarter, In- 
quiries are more numerous. The La- 
velle Foundries Co., Anderson, Ind., is 


and also is the more general price on 


inquiry swelling and cut the price $1 
the valley. 


to $21, furnace. Some individual sales 
are in excess of 5000 tons. Most of the 
large melters have bought comfortably 


' . - 
busines cle veleping in 


Buys 25,000 Tons 




















Lette Antete! 7 ° —- . : , 
. Philadelphia, sega si MF ah for the third quarter, while some last in the market for 1500 to 2000 tons of 
sala "Machine aie bie NT. quarter business also has been taken. foundry iron for last half. 
3 — go Py on ey tare ‘NY. J Larger melters are displaying more con- Prices Still Soft 
is pougnt Lo ons oO oundry iron . 6 . ° rs 
‘ ; : ; fidence by ‘ing for “war livery. . . : . 
d probebly more, all for the second oe 9 ies oo rd nae y St. Louis, June 17.—Some fair sales 
half. The Midvale Co., Philadelphia, “4"Y Small foundries still are reluctant’ of pig jron and increased inquiries 
has purchased basic, foundry and malle- © buy iron until orders for castings are for small tonnages are noted. Users 
‘ble iron. The latter is an unusual secured. Southern sales have been only are well supplied, and with the drastic 
transaction because the Midvale Co. did slightly stimulated by the buying wave, curtailment’ of operations since the 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
June 18, May, Mar., June, June 18, May, Mar., June, 
1924 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1924 1923 
P1G TRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Jessemer, valley del., Pitts.... $23.26 24.06 24.86 30.27 lron bars, Philadelphia ...... $2.47 2.47 2.57 2.72 
Basic bees = Ss cGikwebbdas o@s 20.00 20.70 22.00 27.35 Iron bars, Chicago mills ...... 2.25. « 2.28 2.40 2.60 
Bas eastern del., Pa. 20.50 20.75 21.50 28.14 Seams,): Pittsburgh... 2.0.04 .sics 2.15 2.25 2.50 2.50 
*No ndry, d Pitts. ..... 21.26 22.66 24.26 29.52 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.42 2.42 2.62 2.82 
\ undry. ( y 1,00 22.80 24.50 31.25 DUNG. SO no as abe a's Seed 2.45 2.45 2.60 2.60 
*Suuthern N Birmingham.. 20.00 21.65 23.00 26.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.15 2.25 2.40 2.50 
“Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton, 20.00 22.50 23.50 28.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.32 243.257... 0808 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 25.50 25.50 26.00 28.0( Tanks plates, Chicago. ....:ss- 2.45 2.45 2.60 2.60 
*N 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 21.76 22.60 24.13 28.25 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.65 3.65 3.75 3.85 
Malleable Pepe? | oiteecdaeiess 19.50 21.30 22.50 30.60 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.80 2.80 2.95 3.00 
Malleable, Chicas  ibtan baie .. 21.00 22.80 24.50 31.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.80 4.80 4.90 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 36.65 Wire nails, Pittsburgh........... 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.00 
Gra forge al., del. Pittsburgh 20.7¢€ 23.26 24.26 29.02 
oe fe sot <amk.ctik: 42a oe Ua COKE 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts. 112.29 112.29 112.29 129.79 
Connellsville furnace, ovens 3.00 3.35 05 4.65 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens 4.00 4.30 5 5.50 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 40.00 40.60 42.50 42.90 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 40.00 40.60 42.50 42.90 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 38.00 $9.2 40.00 42.91 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 16.50 15.40 19.75 20.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 38.00 20 840.00 42.90 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16.00 14.70 17.00 18.65 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago .. 13,50 13.75 16.70 17.75 
Steel bat Pittsburg] 2.1 2.25 2.40 2.4f No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... 17.75 17.75 19.00 22.75 
Stee) bars, Chicago ............ 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 13.25 13.60 16.05 16.95 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.52 2.57 2.67 2.745 Rails for rolling, Chicago .... 14.25 15.30 19.30 19.40 
"1.75 to 2.25 silic **2.25 to 2.75. silicon 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
June 18, 1924 June 11, 1924 May, 1924 Mar., 1924 June, 1923 June, 1914 
$40.55 $40.66 $41.38 $43.24 $46.46 $22.58 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
= 
not buy a definite tonnage but set forth as $21, Birmingham, is unable to stand middle of May, present stocks are 
maximum and minimum tonnages with- the competition of $21 on northern iron. likely to last longer than estimated 
in which it can specify. The National Charcoal iron is holding to $26, fur- a few weeks ago. Reports from all 
Radiator Co. bought 2000 tons for nace, with rumors of a reduction pend- sections of the district tell of reduced 
Trenton, Spee some other buyers are jing. Sales are merely in carloads. melts, and lack of new orders. Unfavor- 
taking small and moderate tonnages. Gen- : able cr wnects , 2 
- ~ ites t a, Buyers Now Active e crop prospects have held down 
erally small melters are not buying t ¥ purchasing of farm implements and 
the same extent, proportionately, as the Cincinnati, June 17.—An awaken- stoves. The largest single transaction 
large ones. Low phosphorus iron 1S ing is noted 1n the foundry Pig iron reported involves 1000 tons of iron for 
dull. Foundry iron = 18 unchanged at market, several melters replenishing car wheels sold to an Illinois manu- 
$20 to $21, base eastern furnace. It_ is their stock. Upward of 4000 tons was  facturer by the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
understood here the H. B. Smith Co., purchased in this district in the past Co, This same interest sold an ag- 
Westfield, Mass., closed today on 7000 week. Differentials are said to have been gregate of 500 tons to western Missouri 
tons. waived in some instances. Northern melters, 600 tons to nearby Illinois 
: ; p iron is on a $20 Ironton base, while industries and. 300 tons to St. Louis 
Chicago Price $21; Buying Heav pbs ~py 7 noe eee a 
8 ; ying y southern iron ranges from $19.50 to users. An Illinois boilermaker purchased 
Chicago, June 17.—The buying move- $20, Birmingham. The Muncie Malle- 2400 tons of mixed grades. Inquiries 


ment of northern foundry and malleable 
iron is continuing, with prospects that 
this week’s selling may exceed last 
weck’s. One producer last week booked 
approximately 50,000 tons, and before 


able Co., Muncie, Ind., is reported to 
have bought 1500 tons of malleable iron 
from a lake furnace for third quarter 
delivery. The Columbia Sanitary Mfg., 
Co., Louisville, took 1000 tons of 


range from car lots to 350 tons ag- 
gregating 1750 tons. The trend of 
prices continues downward, and a 
number of sales were negotiated under 
(Concluded on Page 1603) 
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Basic, del., eastern Pa. 
Malleable, valley 


Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1656; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1652; ORE, NUTS, BOLTS 


Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 
Bessemer, valley .......++.s+ $21.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 23.26 
Se” Re res 20.00 
Base, -Pitteburglt  . icsississ 21.76 
Basic, BGUAlO «ae cacecesvcre 19.00 to 20.00 


cw esac 20.50 262025 
19.50 to 20.00 


Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 21.26 to 21.76 
Malleable, Chicago ........ 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa... 22.00 to 23.00 








FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern 
No. 2 Southern foundry. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X_ Eastern........ 
No. 1 Chicago 


1.75 to 2.25 


2.75 to 3.25 
2.25 to 2.75 


serene eeee 











Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ........ $3.00 to 3.25 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.00 to 5.00 
New river foundry .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Wise county furnace ......... 3.75 to 4.50 
Wise county foundry......... 4.00 to 5.00 
Alabama furnac€ .........-.. 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama foundry ........++.. 5.50 to 6.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered.. 12.00 
Foundry, St. “bout <.......«: 9.00 to 9.50 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl. 9.00 to 9.50 
Foundry, Alabama .......ee- 5.50 to 6.00 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 


AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1658 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 25.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.. 1.90c 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.... 2.90¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts.. 3.25c to 3.40c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.40c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10¢c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.75¢ to 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small... 4.50¢ to 4.75c¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago....... 4.10c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.50¢ to 2.55c 
Ties plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 

Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 


for carlots. 
Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 





No. 2 foundry Eastern.. 1.75 to 2.25 BILLETS AND BLOOMS Prices per pound 
4 x 4-inch base Wire nails, Pittsburgh ‘ 2.90 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 21.76 to 22.76 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $38.00 pons d nails, :, inch and over 5.15¢ 
No. 1X; BURG. 2.608 shs. cus 19.50 to 20.50 Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 38.60 lain wire, J ittsburgh D Seeks 2.65¢ 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ...... 21.50 Open-hearth, Philadelphia..... 43.17 to 45.17 Annealed wire, Pittsburgh <.80¢ 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 19.50 Bessemer, Pittsbuprgh ...... 38.00 Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 4 ee 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 21.26 Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 38.00 I ittsburgh .......+... OMAR 3.25¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ...... 19.00 to 20.00 Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 43.00 Barbed wire, painted, Pitts. . 35¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago . 21.00 Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.17 to 50.17 enced Ber FE «3s 7c 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.. 22.50 to 23.00 OnSee  Stapies, ittsburgn,.. 3.35¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. 20.00 — BARS Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.70¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 21.50 to 22.00 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $40.00 Coated nails, count keg 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 20.76 to 21.76 Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 40.00 Pittsburgh Wits’ dataetevies 2.30c to 2.40¢ 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 21.39 to 22.39 Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 40.00 Woven wire fencing (retailers)...... 65 off 
No. 2X, énusane a. Phila.. 21.26 to 22.26 Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 40.00 Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...... 67% off 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater. 21.89 to 22.89 SLABS Sh t 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.. 24.65 to 25.65 Pittahweee lias aatds Ovex eves. 38.00 ects 
om aos pera pent fur. ot ot pty Y oungstOWh edie sue cbccaces 38.00 ee MILL nent 
NO. ZA, uffalo, del, oston 24. 04). rices er oun 
No.2 southern, Birmingham .. 20.00 to 21.00 WIRE RODS No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ie v 3.60c to 3.85¢ 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati... 24.05 to 25.05 , Be a finer $ ey 28, bessemer, Pitts...... 3 3.60¢ to 3.85¢ 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia 27.80 to 28.80 Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... 48.60 No. 28, open-hearth, Phila....3.92c to 3.97¢ 
a 2 pee aot ; cneree: ..<. 26.01 to 27.01 Sta extras, hy ve Y 6 ad. @- No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19¢ 
No. 2 southern Clevelanc . 26.01 to 27.01 inch; $9 for screw stock; $io tor acid wire TIN MILL, BL 
No. : southern, Boston (rail : yr Pelee OgsT EFS0 fo 7 = ett No. 28, open-hearth, Pita F715 to 3.85¢ 
q eee Cet, cha re 265 27 $5 for 0. oO 0.555 2 or 0.56 t 05 _ 
Fay locws + oh Mage CRE a pad g  r dc ‘ of-2?- GALVANIZED 
No, 2 southern, St. Louis.... 25.17 to 26.17 ” bi L No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts 4.75¢ to 5.00c 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 25.50 ’ ; ’ SKELP 4 ' No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 4.75c to 5.00c 
ag aK’ View brane 30.17 Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ to 2.25c No. 28, open-hearth, Phila 5.07¢ to 5.12 
0. , Virginia, Jersey City 31.04 Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ No. 28, earth, i ncee tl Sint 4 Shs 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston.... 31.41  Sheared skelp,’ Pittsburgh .. 2.15c to 2.25¢ + ER. SDemDeneiy Cesena F.18¢'t 9.246 
Gray forge, eastern Pa...... 20.50 to 21.50 ; BLUE ANNEALED 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts. .20.76 to 21.26 Shapes, Plates and Bars No. 10, open hearth, Pitts... 2.75¢ to 3.00¢ 
Low phos., standard, valley.. 28.00 to 29.00 Prices per pound INO. yessemer, ittsburgh. 75c to 3.00c 
. ° ( ), open-hear *hilz >to 3 dc 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. nominal Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.15c to 2.20c . 7 1%, ‘ wan ia oy . hile. xen ORO mee 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 25.00 to 27.00 Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.32cto2.57c N° 1% open-hearth, Chicago. . oe 
tLow phos., English, Phila.. 27.26 to 27.76 Structural shapes, New York 2.34c to 2.59c a AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
— hele Fh, Save 31.00 to 32.00 Structural shapes, Chicago .. 2 35c NO. 22, FitQROUGEN kcccecs 5.10c 
arcoal, Superior Chicago.. 29.04 Structural shapes : Birmingh 2.35¢ 2.45¢ ; 
§ apes, gham 2.35c to 2.45c 
Silvery Iron Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ to 2.20c Pric Tin Plate : 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 2.22c to 2.42c T l: gies Bi* el 10 -pound box ™ 
: to : EE: als ob mas 3 29.00 Tank plates, New York..... 2.24c to 2.44c in plate. coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 
to DOE Eo catacéeewe 30.50 Tank plates, Chicago ...... 2.35¢ ; 
7 O02 30 BOP GORE i cc ecu 32.50 Tank plates, Birmingham 2.35c to 2.40c B: Iron and Steel Pipe 
aD te 32: BOR GORE: nae. os ecad 34.50 Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ to 2.20¢ ase iscounts A ec — to Jobbers 
11 to 12 per cent .......... 37.00 Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.30c to 2.35¢ Da ate Black ! 
12 per Cent ......e eeeeee * 39.50 cores Sate —_ DF ers to sane 1 to 3-inch, butt steel ...... 62 Oy; 
‘inn Clee Oe partes Sate Fi: ea ee 6.99C to8 ee 1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 
F io, furnace Sea s > pe 2° wager : 
10 to. 3h oer tet... 39.50 Bars, soft steel, Birmingham.. 2.35c to 2.40c Boiler Tubes 
AT WD 18. Ot COME cic: fe. es 42.00 Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.00¢ to 4.75¢ Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
12 to 13 per cent .iivi..... 44.50 be. _ ee ya ot SEBS 10c to 2.13¢ Additional 
. are, fail’) ateel, ah =a i«- 2.10c to 2.20c 1 v YA 
Ferroalloys Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.15cto225e Sterocde pean pe te WE. ese ont sig 
: E Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch..... 5 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.47c to2.57c Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3-inch. 35° 
per cent, tidewater, or fur. Bar iron, common, New York 2.49c to 2.59c h : 2 'N pt 
, ’ nd ar ir . » Ion 
nace first hand and resale..107.00 to 107.50 ee yan open , REASO. . 9 40 aoe C ain, Piling, Cut ails 
Ferromanganese delivered Bars, forging quality, Pitts... 2.40c to 2.50c Prices per pound 
Pittebtrgh civ Gesu secs 111.79 to 112.29 Hoops, Bands, Stri Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.0Mc to 6.25¢ 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent , P Ay 3 ’ Pp Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.30c 
domestic furnace or tide- Prices per pound Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ibs. 
CES eh SA Rl 2 Et 35.00 to 38.00 Hoops, '‘Ptitsburgh, under 5 in 2.60c to 2.75¢ Pitteburgn siese... 0+ vues $1.72 
tSpiegeleisen, English, delivered Harem Pittsburgh, 20 gage, Cut nails, Pittsburgh ...... 3.00¢ 
CUR esas ss uv nceeb s wba .00 t 0 under 1 iM. .sesdsreveece 2.90¢ to 3.00¢ : 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 55.00 to 38.0 sands, Pittsburgh .......... 2.60c to 2.75¢ Cast Iron Water Pipe 
tract freight allowed ...... 7c Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- Prices per net ton 
Sccrciiametn standard, cents 75.00 _ burgh stamping quality .... 2.50c to 2.75¢ Class B Pipe 
per pound contained....... 88.00 to 93.00 Cold_ rolled strip steel, hard Four-inch, Chicago ........ $59.20 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- ’ coils, 1% _ inches and wider Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 55.20 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents ae 0 ee -_ heavier, Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 52.00 to 53.00 
per pound contained, deliv- ase, ittsburgh...<caswis 4.50c Six-inch and over Birming- 
BOE Aves euken « xeauae on 10.00 to 10.25 ini : ce ccssseusessmpoceces 48.00 to 49.00 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per Cold Finished Steel Four-inch, New York ...... 65.60 to 66.60 
cent per pound estimated, Prices per pound Six-inch and over, New York 60.60 to 61.60 
according to analysis ...... $3.50 to $3.75 Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, car- burgh base, carloads ...... 2.90c to 3.00c 6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
loads, producer’s plant, per Cold-finished steel bars, base 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
ee SRS ee Ly Der $200.00 Pittsburgh, Jess carloads .. 3.00c to 3.25c¢ pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
tDuty paid. Steel shafting, Pittsburgh.... 2.90c to 3.00c Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
———S — ———_— 
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Scrap Gain 





IRON TRADE 


Not eld 


Consumers Continue To Hold Off and Stocks Accumulate—General 
Condition Unchanged, Though Some Fluctuations Occur 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1656 


Chica June 17.—After showing 
ome life for a few days, iron and steel 
crap has quieted and prices have re 
ceded another notch The middle of 
last week some old orders for borings 
and turnings were released, and deal 
rs began filling them. Some _ borings 
ilso were sold in Cleveland territory. 
lwo Milwaukee users of low phos- 
phorus placed small orders, while one 
Chicago district user began feeling out 
the market It was reported that In- 
land Steel Co. continued’ willing to 
take hea, melting steel at $14, de 
livered These developments, coupled 
with bullish outside influence, made for 
better sentiment but by now the mar 
ket has settled back. Larger buyers 
continue to hang back, and foundry 
and iron mill grades are in unusually 
lac demand Some malleable has 
changed hands at $17. Railroad offer 
ings includ: 3500 tons by the Rock 


Island and 800 tons by the George W. 
Jenings Co 


New England Market Spotty 


Boston, June 17—While some deal 
ers report slight improvement in iron 
and steel scrap sales there is little in 
dication of a general buying move 
ment. Two consumers have been in 
the market for borings and _ turnings 
for blast furnace use and while prices 
ire not attractive numerous New Eng 
land dealers have been found willing 
to sell, Sales of borings and turnings 
are rep rted at $6.75 on cars New 
England point. Other sales have been 
made as high as $7.15. <An_ eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer bought a mod 
erate tonnage of cast iron borings in 
this district at $13 delivered which 
figures about $7.50 on cars. It is 
also reported that some tonnage of 
borings has been’ placed at _ $8. 
Several cars of steel mill and forge 
firs scrap have sold at $7.75 

New York Feels Better 
New York, June 17.—Despite lack of 


demand for most grades, 
sentiment in the local scrap market is 
manifesting further strength. Dealers 
generally are quietly picking odd lots 


consuming 


for storage in anticipation of at least 
a moderate revival. This buying by 
dealers for storage over the past fort 


night or so has stiffened prices on sev 


eral grades, 

A slight improvement in consuming 
demand has had some bearing. This 
is particularly noticeable in skeleton 
steel and borings’, which have been 
marked up about 50 cents a ton. On 
borings for Harrisburg, Pa., dealers 


paving in some instances $13, 


are now 
delivered. On mixed borings = and 
turnings for Monessen, Pa., one seller 
is paying $12.50, delivered, and on 


wrought pipe for Lebanon, Pa., $14.25 


Both of these contracts were entered 
into recently. 
Some heavy melting steel is being 


bought against back contracts for ship- 
ment to Bethlehem, Pa., at $14, and 
turnings for shipment to Phoenixville, 
Pa., at $12, delivered. Heavy melting 
is now dealers at around 


quoted _ by 





$11 


steel, 


to $11.50, New York, and railroad 
at $11.50 to $12. 


Substantial Tonnages Sold 


Philadelphia, June 17.—First impor- 
tant purchases of iron and steel scrap in 
a long period have been made recently. 


Substantial tonnages of these grades 
have been sold at $16 delivered. No. 1 


steel shafting has advanced ‘materially. 
Scattered sales of heavy cast have been 
made. Bundled have been ad- 
vanced on 


sheets 
sales. 


Cincinnati Is Dull 


Cincinnati, June 17.—Almost entire 
lack of activity continues in iron and 
scrap. Consumers are not inquir- 
ing but are willing to buy small ton- 
nages, at attractive prices. Dealers find 
no difficulty in disposing of small lots, 
particularly of specialties, when they can 
offer a price somewhat under the gen- 
eral level. Most dealers believe the mar- 
ket has reached bottom. Railroads con- 
tinue to offer large lists. The Norfolk 
& Western is closing on 10,000 tons, 
while the Chesapeake & Ohio has a list 
involving 5000 tons of relaying rails. 


5 | 
steel 


Buyers Increase Bids 


17—The most 
in the 


i1l- 
scrap 
few days is 


Pittsburgh, June 
teresting development 
market during the past 
the revision upward of bids on the 
part of consumers. A Weirton, W. 
Va., user who has been offering $16 for 


Inquiries for 
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heavy melting steel scrap has revised 
its offer to $16.50, not obtaining any at 
$16. Dealers also will pay that figure 
and this interest has been unsuccessfu’' 
in obtaining any scrap even at the ad- 
vanced bid. It also will pay $15.50 for 
compressed sheets and since dealers 
will pay $15 the market on that grade 
is quotable at $15 to $15.50. Specialties 
continue firm at $19.50 to $20, a few 
small sales being made to steel foun- 
dries at those levels. A few railroad 
lists are up for bids this week, includ- 
ing the Norfolk & Western and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; tonnages involved 
are not large but relatively high bids 
are expected. 
Market in South Uncertain 

Birmingham, Ala., June 16.—Iron 
and steel scrap is uncertain, with no 
demand and quotations practically fixed 
by consumers. A car lot is sold now 
and then. Heavy melting steel is quiet. 
The Gulf States Steel Co., the most 
active consumer, has two of six open- 
hearth furnaces in operation and needs 


little melting steel. Stove plate and 
No. 1 cast consumers are buying oc- 


casionally. 
Buffalo Moving Little 


Buffalo, June 17.—Although at least 


two principal users of heavy melting 
steel are buying material not much 
tonnage has changed hands. The 


Bethlehem Steel Co. has been picking 
up a car or two here and there but has 
not been getting strictly No. 1 mate- 
rial, it is reported. It has been buy- 
ing all the way from $13.50 to $14.50 
but the real market is considerably 
higher, according to dealers. This con- 
tention is borne out by the fact that 
sales have been made to other melters 
at $14.50 to $15.50. There has been a 
(Concluded on Page 1609) 


Steel Appear 


Some Negotiations for Semifinished Material for Third Quarter Under 
Way at Pittsburgh—Sheet Bars Offered in One Quarter at $38 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


17.—Conversion 
to show a Itt- 
quarter supplies 


Pittsburgh, June 
mills are beginning 
tle interest in third 
of sheet bars, billets, slabs or other 
semifinished material. Many of the 
mquiries are in tentative form. In 
some instances the carryover from 
the second to the third quarter will 
be so large that further negotiations 
will not be necessary. Tonnages pur- 
chased for the second quarter were 
much larger than were absorbed, and 
unless business improves this surplus 
will be enough for third quarter needs. 
Contract prices have been revised to 
conform to general market quotations. 


Prospective sheet bar buyers believe 
they will be able to obtain a $38 
quotation if they hold off. The cur- 


rent sheet bar market can be quoted 
at $40, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 
The $38 price on rerolling billets ap- 
plies to large and small sizes, as 
well as to siabs. Wire rods are firm 
at $48, although one maker states it 
has obtained some business at $49. 
Skelp is practically untested, but some 
makers are willing to sell on the 
same basis as plates, 2.15c to 2.20c, 








1599 


while others will not below 2.25c 


Pittsburgh. 
Little Demand for Wire Rods 
New York, June 17.—The current 
market on wire rods is $48, Pittsburgh, 
but there is a lack of any buying of 
size. 


gO 


’ 


Billet Market Quiet 


June 17.—Billet sales 
continue small. The market generally is 
$38 to $40, Pittsburgh, on rerolling 
grades and $42 to $45 on forging qual- 
ity. 7 


Philadelphia, 


Market Remains Dull 


Cleveland, June 17.—Business in 
sheet bars, billets and slabs is not de- 
veloping satisfactorily for the third 
quarter. Users are not indicating re- 
quirements, and it is difficult to obtain 
specifications on present contracts. 
There will be a large carry-over to the 
third quarter. Mills here have not had 
inquiries for several weeks. While the 
quotation on sheet bars is nominally 
unchanged at $40, it is understood that 
$38 has been applied to business taken 
recently by a maker in nearby terri- 
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tory. Contracts have been adjusted to 
$40 on sheet bars, and $38 on billets 
and slabs by some producers. 


Specifications Are Lacking 
Youngstown, O., June 17.—Inquiry 
for all grades of semifinished material 
is lacking. Sheet bar consumers are 
not specifying beyond what they actu- 


ally require, and the tonnage is in- 
significant. In many cases consumers 
of sheet bars have stopped _ speci- 


fying, pending the accumulation of 
business. No sale of sheet bars, billets 
or slabs has been closed here for 
many weeks, and while $40, Youngs- 
town, is considered the market on 
sheet bars lack of inquiry leaves this 
price untested. 


Spot Buying 
In Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen 
More Active—Ferroalloys Slow 


FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE1599 


New York, June 17.—Current business 


i» ferromanganese is somewhat larger 
but continues restricted to small lots 


for quick shipment. On the other hand, 
however, some buyers continue to re- 
Guest postponement of deliveries on con- 
tracts. The market continues unchanged 
at $107.50 duty paid tidewater for both 
English and domestic ferromanganese. 
Rusiness in spiegeleisen reflected an in- 
crease during the past week end agegre- 
gated over 500 tons, all for prompt ship- 
ment. The market on spiegeleisen con- 
tnues to range from $35 to $38 tide- 
water for 20 per cent metal. 
Current Alloy Trading Slow 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Although new 
buying has slackened perceptibly ferro- 
alloy users continue to take what they 


have coming to them on contracts in 
almost every case. A few small or- 
ders are placed from time to time as 


needs arise but for the most part con- 
sumers see no necessity for the im- 
mediate closing up of future require- 
ments. Current orders do mot exceed 
50, 100 or 150 tons at a time and 
these are few at present. The Andrews 
Steel Co. again has issued its inquiry 
for 100 to 200 tons. Some lower man- 
ganese content foreign metal is avail- 


able at $100 seaboard but domestic pro- 
ducers and sellers of English material, 
see nothing to be gained by cutting 
prices. On that account, they are in- 
clined to hold to present levels of $107.50, 
seaboard ‘base, although a flat figure of 
$107 appears as a quotation now and 
then. Another single carload order of 
50 per cent ferrosilicon was taken by 
a local seller from a nearby user last 
week at $75, freight allowed. It is 
probable that price named for first half 
will represent the last half market as 
well. 

A little interest from the Middle West 
is noted in spiegeleisen but only to 
the extent of 150 tons or so for two 
months’ delivery. One or two small or- 
cers for single carloads have been tak- 
en in the East at $34 or $35, furnace. 
No life at all is apparent in the ferro- 
vanadium or ferrotungsten markets. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Milwaukee 


Screw Products Co., with plant and of- 
fices at 1009 Cold Spring avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 
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oke Contracting Is Slow 


Price of $3.25 Applies on 8000 Tons of Furnace Fuel—Some Spot 
Sales at $3—Foundries Show More Interest in Third Quarter 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1599 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—No_ beehive 
furnace coke contracting has been re- 
ported since a Dover, O., stack closed 
recently for 8000 tons at $3.25. This 
figure marks the top of the standard 
coke market at present. The stack had 
an accident to the hearth jacket last 
Sunday, making it necessary to divert 
coke enroute to Leetonia. Spot sales 
of standard furnace coke have been 
made as low as $3. Up to 500 tons at 
a time has been offered at that figure. 
The Adrian Furnace Co. bought 225 
carloads of Fairmont, W. Va., by- 
product coke for June delivery at $3.30 
f.o.b., producing point, having the same 
freight rate as from Connellsville. The 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co. purchased 
five carloads daily of the same grade, 
it is understood for delivery over the 
remainder of this month, at a similar 
figure. The market on medium sul- 
phur coke practically is on a par with 
the standard grade. The American 
Metal Co. bought a trial shipment ol 
25 carloads at $3 Connellsville. The 
Columbia Chemical Co., Barberton, O., 
which inquired for 100 carloads, pur- 
chased 50 carloads of Latrobe coke for 
June delivery at $3.10, and will proba 
bly buy more by July 1. Another in- 
quiry now ‘current calls for 5000 tons 
of foundry coke. A few sales of single 
carloads are noted, usually at $4.25 to 
$4.75. Distress foundry coke is sell- 
ing at $4. Interest is awakening in 
third quarter supplies, in certain direc- 
tions. One contract has been closed 
for that period with a regular source 
at $5. Premium brands still are quoted 
at $6, maximum. 

Production of coke, according to the 


Connellsville Courter, for the week 
ended June 7 was 82;690 tons, com- 
pared with 87,840 tons the preceding 
week, 
Buying Small Lots 

New York, June 17.—Demand_ for 
coke continues restricted to small 
prompt lots and buyers are showing 
no interest ahead. The market con- 
tinues easy. Standard beehive foundry 
coke for spot shipment is quoted at 
$4.50 to $5, Connellsville, with some 


sales at lower and higher prices than 
this range. On _ standard by-product 
foundry coke the market continues 
$10.41, delivered at Newark and other 
northern New Jersey consuming points. 


Business Further Curtailed 

Cincinnati, June 17.—More weakness 
is noted in the coke market, and fewer 
sales are being made. Virtually no in- 
quiry exists for furnace coke. The 
foundry melt has shown no further de- 
cline since June 1. Buying is almost 
entirely for current requirements: The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., bought 50 cars of Wise county 
furnace coke for Addyston, O. Pro- 
ducers of by-product coke report busi- 
ness unsatisfactory, Reports from the 
Wise county and New River districts 
indicate coke production still is being 
curtailed. About 150 ovens have been 
banked in those fields since June 1. 


Production now is at the lowest level 
in 12 months. New River foundry 
coke is quoted at $8.50 to $9 ovens, 
while the Wise county grade ranges 
from $4 to $5, ovens. 
Foundry Demand Dull 

St. Louis, June 17.—Slightly more 
life is noted in the coke trade particu 
larly in the domestic department. Some 
fair inquiries have appeared from pub- 
lic utilities companies, and the baking 


and water gas interests. Generally 
foundries are well supplied, and sales 
during the past 10 days have been 
insignificant. With many _ additional 


furnaces out, most of the large users 


are finding they overcstimated their 
needs. The St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co. reports sales of foundry coke on 


a basis of $9 to $9.50, f. o. b. Granite 
City. Representatives of eastern ovens 
report extremely dull demand, though 
some small tonnages have been sold to 
the West and Southwest, including a 


round tonnage to El Paso, Tex. The 
rate to that point from the place of 
manufacture in West Virginia is $10 
per ton, 


Steadiness Still Observed 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—The coke 
market is steady; production is maintained 
evenly, and shipments are good. By-prod- 
uct coke ovens are doing well, with fur- 
nace needs still strong. Independent coke 
producers report contracts which require 
considerable tonnage for several weeks. 
Quotations are around $6 for foundry 
grade, though concession of 50 cents are 
reported. Coke production in Alabama 
in 1923 is officially given as 4,689,641 tons, 
against 3,760,064 tons in 1922. Coal pro- 
duction in 1923 was 20,919,303 tons, more 
than 2,000,000 tons greater than in 1922. 





Pittsburgh, June 17.—While the 
Carnegie Steel Co. continues to keep 
27 blast furnaces active out of 59, it 
probably will find it necessary to blow 
out one or two more at an early date. 


It is not announced definitely which 
furnaces are scheduled to go out but 
further curtailment will be brought 
about unless steel demand improves 
measurably. This week opened on the 
same basis as last, about 42 per cent 


of its ingotmaking capacity being en- 
gaged. It is hoped to equal last week’s 
record, when ingot production was in- 
creased to 56 or 58 per cent of capa- 
city. Independent steel companies are 
running on the basis of 33 1-3 to 40 


per cent of open hearth, but in the 
Mahoning valley district some are 
down to 25 per cent. 


Chica go Production Down 


Chicago, June 17.—Steel ingot pro- 
duction in the Chicago district is now 
at approximately 50 per cent of ca 
pacity. One more _ stack has_ been 
blown out at Gary and the two lead- 


ing steelmakers in this district have 
14 out of 30 steel works stacks ac- 
tive. 
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Bar Buying 
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Still Slow 


Users Not Satisfied Present Levels Are Lowest—Mills Continue to 
Seek Business—Immediate Delivery Prevents Future Buying 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1599 

Chicago, June 17.—-New business in Hudscn company with Cleveland man 
soft steel bars continues greatly under ufacturers affected by the releases have 
the capacity of local producers but been held up since February. The b 
one maker claims last week to have market generally shows no improve 

oked a greater tonnage than in any ment and is very slow, so much 
wee kin two months Continued de-_ that some sellers are comparing th 
pletion of consumers’ stocks reduc- tonnage being sent to their mills with 
tion to 2.25c, Chicago, the buying that during the acute slump in 1921 
movement in pig iron and a somewhat The larger makers continue to quote 
better general industrial feeling lead teel bars at 2.20c, base Pittsburgh and 
makers of soft steel bars to look this is representative of the — a 
for improvement. There is, however, hough it is reported occasionally some 


no gainsaying the fact m 
? 


a 
that 2.25 


orde rilig 
| 
i 


ny consumers 
c, Chicago 1s 
only such 
y *+1 
and miulis 
business 
) 5c 


we not satisfied 
bottom and are 
they urgently 
ire combing the market for 
With steel bars 


| now 
Chicago, 


the 
teel as need, 
soft 
necessarily ar‘ 
price 


jon bars 
that level and i 
could be done on an attrac- 
specification. Rail bars are 
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Pittsburgh, June 17.—As for several 
weeks past, individual 
coming to producers of merchant steel 
Jobbers and 
wher 


specifications 
bars are in no case large 
users faced with. a condition 
prompt deliveries are available, are not 
called upon to anticipate their wants by 
many days or weeks. Here and there a 
better feeling is apparent and a more 
optimistic attitude is encountered. Some 
2.15¢ base Pittsburgh prices continue to 
appear but the usual run of market quo 
tations is 2.20c to 2.25c, base Pittsburgh. 

Demand for refined iron is slight and 
the minimum price is unchanged at 2.00c, 
base Pittsburgh. On double refined iron, 
as high as 4.75c, Pittsburgh, still 
is obtained 


base 
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Some releases 


Automotive Tonnage 


Cleveland, June 17. 
of suspensions by parts manufacturers 
from certain automobile builders par 
ticularly the Hudson Motor Car Co 
have brought some cheer into an other 
wise dull market for bars and relate’ 
products. The orders for parts for the 


of the smaller mills will shade this. 


Small Spot Lot Buying Prevails 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Steel bar buy- 
ing is composed mostly of small spot lots 


with only occasional orders for a few 
hundred tons. The market is firm at 
2.20c, Pittsburgh. 
Cold-Finished Tonnage Low 
Pittsburgh, June 17.—While the ton- 


uage involved so far is insignificant, a 
slight betterment has come about in the 
cold-finished steel bar market. Some 
small lots have been ordered for ship- 
ment to the South and New England. 
he 3.00c base Pittsburgh price has not 
entirely disappeared and occasionally a 
single cdrload is taken at that level. At- 
tractive tonnages however, go at 2.90c 
and for the most part the 25-cent differ- 
ential for less-than-carload quantities is 
being observed. Occasionally regular 
customers can buy less-than-carload lots 
at the carload price. Warehouse oper- 
ators report a good movement in small 
lots to scattered buyers 


Nut, ne ae Makers 
Need Orders 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1658 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Makers of nuts 
bolts and rivets are endeavoring to 
make their prices as attractive as pos- 


sible. Not enough orders are develop- 
ing to go around and_ specifications 
are small, Some plants are practically 


shut down; others are operating 30 or 
40 per cent, while are able to 
muster up enough business to operate 
at 50 per cent of capacity. The price 
clarified but normal 
unchanged. 


some 


situation is not 


quotations are 


Prices Hold Steadier 
Philadelphia, June 17.—Small rivets 
now are being quoted from 70 and 5 


off to 75 off. Some makers are solicit- 
ing third quarter business at 75 off, It 
is expected that 2.90c, Pittsburgh, will 
be reaffirmed for third quarter con- 
tracts on large rivets by some makers. 
Present range on large rivets is from 
2.60c to 2.90c, Pittsburgh. It is ex- 
pected also that 60 and 20 off will be 
reaffirmed for bolts in third quarter 
transactions. 


Purchases Are Limited 


Cleveland, June 17.—Consumers of 
bolts and nuts continue to limit pur- 
chases to small lots, but the number of 
orders being placed is almost convinc- 
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ing proof that stocks are low. A buy- 
ing movement of size, however, is not 
looked for by makers until September. 
Prices are steady. 


Rivet demand is practically at a 
standstill. Orders are not numerous 
and are limited to small lots. Prices 


are uncertain and undoubtedly as low 
as 2.50c Pittsburgh can be done on a 
sized order. 


Defer Third Quarter Quoting 


Chicago, June 17.—Although some 
buyers of bolts and nuts have requested 


good 


makers- to submit third quarter con- 
tract prices, the latter are waiting to 
see whether any strength returns. 


Makers are slow to quote for third quar- 
ter on the present basis of 60, 10 and 10 
off for large machine bolts, claiming this 
is below cost. Demand seems now at 
the minimum but no signs of an up- 
turn are discernible. 





Hoop Business Lacking 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Hoop and band 
makers still lack business. A few small 
orders are placed, usually at 2.75c, al- 
though on some business one or two 
makers have gone as low as 2.60c while 
others claim still to be able to obtain 
2.90c, base Pittsburgh. Operations are 
down to less than 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


Take More Tin Plate 


On Late Specifications—British Low 
on 150,000 Boxes 

TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 

17.—In 
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Pittsburgh, June 
sence of inquiries to 
ket, the price of tin 
unchanged at $5.50, per base box of 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh. Satisfactory 
specifications for shipment in July have 
been coming through, some for as 
much as 150,000 base boxes at a time. 
Some for August, which were due 
June 15, have been received, and more 
are expected this week. No open mar- 
ket inquiries are pending except one 
from the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York for export purposes. The prices 
quoted on this inquiry, involving about 
150,000 base boxes, are as a rule 25 
cents higher than the quotation made 
by English makers. While the Stand- 
ard company prefers the American 
tin plate, it is seeking to reduce this 
25-cent difference. Operations continue 


to average about 66 or 68 per cent 
in this vicinity. From the outlook 
at present tin plate consumption for 
cans will be large. 


Inquiring for 2000 Tons 
New York, June 17—The Kioto Oil 
Co., Japan, is inquiring for 40,000 
boxes or 2000 tons of tin plate. 


Buying Still Delayed 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—No con- 
structive change in the tin plate market 
is apparent. Pickup orders are being 
executed and these are helping to sup- 
port operations, although not more-than 
40 per cent of district capacity is en- 
gaged. Stock plate’is being quoted from 
$5.15 to $5.25, per base box, Pittsburgh, 
and tonnage for production at $5.50. 
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Consumers continue to delay lining up 
last half requirements. Better demand is 
anticipated by producers during the next 
few weeks. 


Larger Pig Iron Sales 


(Concluded from Page 1598) 


current quotations. Northern iron sold 
on a basis slightly under $20, Chicago 
and two small lots of southern foundry 
went at $19.50, Birmingham. The St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Co. has reduced 
its price from $23 to $23.50 to $22.50 
to $23, f. o. b. Granite City. This 
company has -relighted its main stack 
in Granite City, and is producing at 
the rate of about 600 tons per day 
there, in addition to approximately 
300 tons at its auxiliary plant in South 
St. Louis. 

The National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Co. has only 3 of its open ‘hearth 
furnaces in operation and the St. Louis 
Screw Co. plans to close down July 1 
for an indefinite period. 


Southern Market Weak 


Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—Pig iron 
quotations are down to $20 and $21, and 
consumers still are asking for conces- 
sions. The recent sale of 20,000 tons 
of iron to the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is noted, divided 
between two interests and a sale of 5000 
tons of southern iron to the American 
Radiator Co. did not prove as great a 
stimulus as anticipated. The greater 
number of orders are in one and two 
car lots. Pressure pipe makers have 
business which will warrant steady op- 
eration through August, and radiator 
works have been going steadily. The 
melt of iron by other interests has been 
more or less spasmodic. Two of the 
smaller furnace interests of the district 
have sold fairly well into the third 
quarter. Following the blowing out of 
the Vanderbilt furnace of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. June 7, the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. blew out its No. 
6 furnace at Sheffield. Two more fur- 
naces in this district are likely to go out 
by July 1, unless market conditions im- 
prove. 


Locomotive Sales Gain 


Washington, June 17.—Shipments of 
locomotives in May totaled 111, as 
compared with 73 in April, At the end 
of May. orders for 643 locomotives 
were unfilled on the books of builders, 
as compared with 640 on April 30 and 
534 on March 31. Following is a com- 
parison of the monthly averages of 
1920 to 1923 and January through May 
1924: 


Year --Shipment—, Unfilled orders 
and month Total Domes. Total Domes. 
1920 monthly ave. 199 110 1,323 894 
1921 monthly ave. 112 69 337 206 
1922 monthly ave. 106 88 889 791 


1923 monthly ave. 266 249 1,592 1,513 
1924 





CT aC ae 151 147 376 344 
oy ieee 99 92 499 466 
eee toe 132 128 534 494 
See 73 63 640 586 
EOS) nics saree ees 111 93 643 589 

Meachem Gear Corp., Syracuse, 


N. Y., has altered its capitalization from 
1000 shares $100 par value preferred 
stock and 3000 shares no par value com- 
mon to 5000 shares no par value stock. 
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Plate Purchases Larg er 


Tank Awards Develop Large Share of Week's Business—6000 to 12,000 
Tons in One Job at ChicagomPrice Shading Less Noticeable 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1599 


Chicago, June 17.—Tank awards are 
the feature of the plate market. The 
largest noted here is that of the Mar- 
land Refining Co., placed with the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works for 20 
to 40 80,000-barrel tanks for erection at 
Ponca City, Okla. This will require 
6000 to 12,000 tons of plates. The 
Humble Oil Co. is reported to have 
placed an order with the Petroleum 
Iron Works requiring 2500 tons. Some 
low prices are understood to have been 
made on oil storage tank business tho‘ 
has been before local fabricators. 
Plates appear to be the weakest of all 
the finished steel lines, despite the re- 
cent reduction to 2.35c, Chicago. 

The Manitowoc Ship Building Corp., 
Manitowoc, Wis., has been awarded a 
contract for a steel car ferry, 360 feet 
long, for the Ann Arbor Line, requir- 
ing about 2000 tons of steel. 


Oil Tank Work Awarded 


New York, June 17.—Business in 
oil tankage is increasing. The Vac- 
uum Oil Co. has placed five tanks 


involving 1200 to 1500 tons of plates 
with Reeves Bros. Co. for erection 
at Paulsboro, N. J. The Riter-Conley 
Co. has booked eight tanks for the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana for 
erection at North Baton Rouge. These 
tanks involve 2400 tons. The Petro- 
leum Iron Works booked three tanks 


involving 900 tons for the Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana, for erection 
at Avondale, La. The city of New 


York has awarded three ferry boats 
to the Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
at a total of $745,020. It also has 
awarded three boats at the same price 
for construction at the Tebo yard 
of the Todd Shipyards Corp. The 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. was 
original low bidder on this work, with 
a bid of about $160,000 lower on 
the entire six boats than the fore- 
going figures, but it was decided to 
award the boats to shipyards employ- 
ing workers in New York _ harbor. 
These boats involve 240 tons of plates 
and 150 tons of shapes each. The 
steel has not yet been purchased. 


Purchasing Tendency Grows 


17.—More of a 
small lots of 


Pittsburgh, June 
tendency to purchase 
plates is noted. Jobbers, fabricating 
shops and boilermakers are closing. 
Two Pittsburgh district fabricators 
have divided an order for eleven 84,- 
000-barrel tanks for the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana. This will require 
approximately 3400 tons of plates. The 
Vacuum Oil Co., Fallsboro, N. J., has 
ordered five tanks from the Reeves 
Bros. Co., Alliance, O., requiring about 
1200 to 1500 tons of plates. From 
2.15¢ to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, still is 
the open market range. Because of 
the fact certain eastern Pennsylvania 
platemakers have abandoned the Pitts- 
burgh base feature and are quoting 
prices f.o.b. mill, the Pittsburgh plate- 


makers are being deprived of  busi- 
ness in which they ordinarily com- 
pete. Some plates were sold in Rich- 


mond, Va., on the basis of 2.20c f.o.b. 
Harrisburg, which would figure back 
to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Maintain 40 Per Cent Rate 


Philadelphia, June 17.—The plate mar- 
ket is lagging, although eastern mills 
are booking sufficient tonnage to main- 
tain 40 per cent operations. One of the 
largest inquiries pending is for 120 
tons for the Reading railroad. Several 
locomotive builders are feeling out the 
niarket but there are no indications as to 
when they will buy. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Railroad Buys Plates 


Cincinnati, O., June 17.—The Louis 
ville & Nashville railroad is reported 
to have bought 200 tons of plates from 
a southern mill. Fabricators in this 
territory are interested in 30 addi- 
tional stills that are expected to be 
bought in the near future by the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, involving 
about 1500 tons. 


More Tonnage in Sight 


Cleveland, June 17.—Prospective re 
quirements for plates are before the 
market in greater amount and these 
added to a better miscellaneous buying 
by various consumers provides the 
market with some signs of improve- 
ment. Some manufacturing users for 
the first time in many weeks appear 
more willing to lay in stock sizes an 
some orders of this character up to 20) 
tons have been put through. A nee 
for 2100 tons of plates has arisen 
through the inquiry for 40 locomotives 
put out by the New York Central sys- 
tem. About 5000 tons of steel, mostly 
plates, will be called for if an award 
is made of another lake ore freighter, 
an inquiry for which has recently ap- 
peared before local yards. The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio which last week 
placed 9 stills, as reported, is planning 
to order 30 more of the same type, to- 
taling probably 1500 tons and is ex- 
pected to place these from time to 
time in the near future, Plate prices 
remain soft with 2.20c, base Pittsburgh 
still the common price and this is be 
ing shaded in accordance with the par 
ticular business. Some sales have 
been made at 2.15c and down to 2.10c 
while in one instance not in this ter- 
ritory 2.00c is reported to have been 
done. 


Algoma Works Curtails 


Toronto, Canada June 17.—Following 
the closing down of the steel rail mill 


and two blast furnaces the open 
hearth of the Algoma Steel Corp. 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. were 


closed down June 11. The 18-inch and 
12-inch merchant mills will continue to 
operate for some time. There were 
2800 men employed when the plant 
was working at full capacity, but 
within a few days the force has been 
reduced by about almost 1000 men, 
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Concrete Inquiries Gain 


Few Large Projects Are Being Brought Out but Aggregate Tonnage 


Placed Is Better—Weakness in Prices Continues 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 


Cleveland, June 17.—The reinforcing 
concrete bar market continues quiet, 
but more interest is shown in projects 
being figured or in prospect. Chief 
among local jobs is that of the Union 
station retaining wall, to be 500 feet 
long and from 20 to 40 feet high. This 
involves 460 tons of bars. Bids go in 
June 19. Many other projects are in 
the formulative stage and the market 
generally is in a more cheerful state 
than for the past two or three weeks. 
New billet bars continue to be quoted 
from 2.20c to 2.30c, Pittsburgh, with 
an occasional attractive tonnage going 
below those figures. Rail steel bars 
are unsettled at 2.00c to 2.10c mill. 
New steel bars out of stock are steady 
at 2.55c to 2.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Large Lots Are Appearing 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—In addition to 
Pennsylvania state road work requiring 
attractive tonnages of reinforcing con- 
crete bars, a few industrial enterprises 
are scheduled for early letting. Some 
of these are taking fairly large lots. 
The Concrete Steel Co. has been 
awarded an additional 240-ton lot of 
Pennsylvania state road work. It was 
awarded the 500-tons required in the 
construction of the Veterans’ hospital, 
Aspinwall, Pa., for the United States 
government by W. F. Trimble & Sons 
Co., general contractor. 


Small Tonnage Jobs Plentiful 
Cincinnati June 17.—Considerable ton- 


nage of reinforcing bars is being 
bought in lots under 100 tons, but 
few larger projects are being closed. 
The Ferro Concrete Construction Co., 
has been awarded the general con- 
tract for the 5-story office and ware- 
house building of the General Electric 
Co., which will be constructed in this 


city. The project will require approxi- 
mately 900 tons of bars. The price on 
steel bars from 3.40c to 
Cincinnati 


ranges 
warehouse. 


new 
— 


3.0Uc, 


Large Jobs About To Break 

17.—Reinforcing con- 
crete bar interests are less concerned 
with new projects than they are 
with some of the outstanding large ones 
placement has been deferred 
on account of the uncertain 


Chicago, June 


whose 
largely 


price situation, The general contract 
for the sanitary district’s North Side 
sewer has been let to Nash Bros., 10 
South LaSalle street, and 1800 tons of 
bars involved should be placed any 
day. The 1650 tons in the Palmer 


House also are expected to go shortly. 
Estimating departments’ have less 
work. The price situation still is weak- 
ening but 2.40c to 2.45c, Chicago, is 
a fair average of current business. 
CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awards this week ............... 3,720 tons 
SE UU wes cascacsinees 2,455 tons 
Awards two weeks ago...... 1,791 tons 
700 tons, Bradner-Medico building, Seattle, 


to Pacific Coast Steel Co 


600 tons, building for Western Electric Co., 
Kearny, N. J., to Kalman Steed Co. Gen- 
eral contractor, Henry Steers, Inc. 

500 tons, building for B. Nugent & Co., St 
Louis, to Laclede Steel Co. 


1599 
500 tons, United States Veterans’ hospital, 
Aspinwall, Pa., to the Concrete Steel Co., 
through W. F. Trimble & Sons Co., Pitts- 


burgh, general contractor. 


300 tons, Cicero avenue bridge, Chicago, to 
Kalman Steel Co. Fitzsimons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co., 10 South LaSalle 
street, general contractor. 

250 tons, building for Wortendyke Mfg. Co., 
Richmond, Va., to Concrete Steel ‘Co. 

240 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, to 
the Concrete Steel Co. 

200 tons, Arroyo Seco bridge, Pasadena, Cal., 


no bids received and work to be done by day 
labor. Bars to unknown fabricator. 

180 tons, Aluminum ‘Cooking Utensil Co. plant, 
Forty-sixth and Linden streets, Oakland, 


Cal., to Truscon Steel Co. K. F. Parker, 
San Francisco, general contractor. 

150 tons, road work near Afton, N. Y., to 
Kalman ‘Steel Co. 


100 tons, manufacturers’ building at Wisconsin 
State Fair park, Milwaukee, to Corrugated 
Bar Co. 

CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


2334 tons, Ross Island bridge, Portland, Oreg.; 


award cancelled and new bids will be called 
for shortly. 

1800 tons, North Side sewer for sanitary dis 
trict, Chicago; general contract awarded to 


Nash Bros., 10 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 
900 tons, office and warehouse bnilding for Gen- 


eral Electric Co., Cincinnati; Ferro Concrete 
Construction Co.; general contractor. 

810 tons, Ninth street viaduct, Los Angeles, 
North Pacific ‘Construction Co., low bidder. 

700 tons, Eagles building, Seattle; bids being 
received. 

500 tons, toll bridge at Clark’s Ferry, Pa.; 
Vang Construction Co., general contractor, to 
award the steel this week 

450 tons, Kalamath river bridge, Humboldt 
county, Cal.; bids in. 

375 tons, American Can Co. plant, San Fran 
cisco; bids in. 

375 tons, two projects 200 tons and 175 tons, 
Ohio roadwork program; pending. 


350 tons, Medico-Dental building, San Francis 
co; bids being received. 
275 tons, office building, Nineteenth and Broad- 


way, Oakland, Cal.; bids in 


200 tons, roadwork in Ohio; bids in. 

170 tons, hotel, Marysville, Cal.; I. C. Evans, 
low bidder. 

140 tons, San Rafael high school, San Rafael, 
Cal.; bids in; Baunchi & Paganini, low 
bidders. 

140 tons, Kleiber Co., Inc., Tenth and Folsom 
streets, San Francisco; bids in. 

126 tons, hospital, Alameda, Cal.; bids in. 


125 tons, road work for county highway com- 


missions, Greenville, Miss.: bids in. 

120 tons, Stockton Savings Bank building, 
Stockton, Cal.; bids in. 
100 tons, waterworks improvement, R. W 


Rigsby, city manager, Durham, N. C.; bids 


in June 26. 
100 ‘tons, hydroelectric 


proposition at Oakland, 


Md., General Construction Co. general con 
tractor; to be placed this week. 

100 tons, office building, San Jose, Cal., St. 
Claire Realty Co.; bids in. 

100 tons, garage, Jackson and Mint streets, 
San Francisco; bids in 


00 tons, apartment at Washington, D. C., to 
Concrete Steel Co., announced as 1000 tons 
last week to the same fabricator. 


Tonnage unstated, stadium’ for Purdue ~ uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., to Truscon Steel Co., 
through A. E, Kemmer, general contractor. 


Osborne Engineering Co., engineer. 

nnage unstated, $8,000,000 building for South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mauran, 
Russell & Crowell, that city, “architects. 
‘onnage unstated, 3-story warehouse, 100x100 
feet, and l-story garage, 50x100 feet, for Gro- 
gan Bros., Aberdeen avenue, Chicago. 
Plans being prepared by A. Epstein, 2001 
West Pershing road, Chicago. 
Tennage unstated, 3-story theater, 
for V. T. Lynch, 4045 West North avenue, 
Chicago. Plans being prepared by Hooper & 
Janisch, 201 East Ontario street, Chicago. 


5257 


157x195 feet, 


Strip Buying Better 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Makers of hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel are hoping 


1599 
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the slight betterment in demand ex- 
perienced Monday will extend through 
the entire week, Several small tonnages 
were ordered by consumers in the 
automotive industry and other con- 
suming lines are also represented. 
Cold-rolled strip steel is firm at 4.50c, 
base Pittsburgh. Hot strips are less 
firm at 2.60c to 2.75c, some producers 
being willing to go to 2.50c on attrac- 
tive tonnages. Around 40 per cent is 
the general average of operations. 


Line Pipe Order 
Totaling 16,000 Tons Placed—Some 
Mills Further Reduce Operations 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1599 AND 1658 
Pittsburgh, June 17.—Last week saw 
a further drop in operations among 
certain independent pipemakers. A 
large valley producer which maintained 
90 per cent operations unzil the mid- 


dle of May and which then reduced 
to about 70 per cent, has found it 
necessary to go down to below 59 
per cent. The general average in tnis 
territory is close to 70 per cent, part- 
ly because the National Tube Co. is 


able to maintain relatively high sched- 
ules. It recently took an order for 
16,000 tons of 18, 16, 14 and 12-inch 
plain end gas line pipe for the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. along with a 
large aggregate of miscellaneous oil 
country as well as standard full weight 


merchant pipe business. It is under- 
stood also to have received the or- 
der for several thousand tons of line 
pipe from the Standard Oil Co. of 


Louisiana for+Texas installation. Prac- 
tically all makers are enjoying a good 
piecemeal business. The price situa- 
tion among jobbers is far from. sat- 
istactory; they prefer to liquidate their 
stocks at cost and some are quot- 
ing 65 off. The mill price shows no 
signs of weakening and it begins to 


look as if those jobbers who hoped 
to replace their stocks at lower fig- 
ures are doomed to disappointment. 


Cast Demand Steadily Slumps 

New York, June 17.—Trading in cast 
iron pipe continues to fall off slowly, 
with buying in the vicinity of this city, 
apparently holding up better than in 
other nearby districts. There is little or 
ro municipal demand. Prices appear un- 
changed, most of the leading shops be- 
ing booked ahead a couple of months. 


Larger Sizes Growing Weaker 
Chicago, 


; June 17.—Makers of cast 
iron pipe with heavy capacity in the 
large sizes are becoming’ greatly in 
need of business and quotations are 


correspondingly weaker. On_ 6-inch 
pipe and over the Chicago price now 
is approximately $55.20 and on 4-inch, 
Chicago, $59.20. Detroit will open 
bids June 27, on 5000 tons of 6 and 8- 
inch pipe and may double this tonnage 
before the summer is out. Chicago is 
making up a program that will total 
many thousand tons. 


Lettings Not Numerous 

Birmingham, Ala., June 16—Cast 
iron pipe lettings are not as numerous 
as they have been and the trade is 
lagging. No let-up is noticeable in 
production. With sales made which 
will warrant active operation through 
August, there is hope that improve- 
ment will set in which will carry the 
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activity through the 
year, 


balance of the 


Municipal Buying Delayed 


Cleveland, June 17.—Municipal buy- 
ing of cast iron pipe is delayed tempo- 
rarily with present appropriations already 
expended. The city will take bids un- 
til July 3 on 463 tons for 1 1-2 miles 
of 16-inch class B work. M. L. Bay- 
ard & Co., Philadelphia, is low bidder 
on filter equipment work for the Bald- 
win reservoir project, having a bid of 
$291,000. This involves a considerable 
amount of cast iron pipe and fittings, 
steel pipe, etc. 

CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


350 tons, Hannibal, Mo., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

300 tons, Racine, Wis., to unnamed contractor. 

300 tons, South Park commissioners, Chicago, 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


18,000 tons, Long Beach, Cal., contemplated. 

5000 tons, 6 and 8-inch, by Detroit; bids to 
be taken June 27. 

1655 tons, 42-inch pipe for Hetch Hetchy 
project, San Francisco, reported last week 
as having been cancelled and new bids to 
to be opened June 18. Call for bids can- 
celled and contract will be reawarded im- 
mediately to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. as noted in March 27 issue of 
IrRoN TRADE REVIEW. 

745 feet, 4-inch, class B; 4050 feet, 2-inch; 360 
feet, 1%-inch, for city of Edenton, N. C.; 
bids in. 

700 tons, 6 to 14-inch with fittings, for Day- 
tona, Fla.; bids in June 18. 

660 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe for Hawthorne, 
Cal.; bids in. 

590 tons, 8 to 14-inch pipe for Burbank, Cal. ; 
bids close June 24. 

463 tons, 16-inch class B for 1% miles ol 
waterworks mains, Cleveland; bids in July 3. 

246 tons, 4 to 8-inch pipe for Santa Ana, 
Cal.; bids in. 

228 tons, 10 and 12-inch pipe for Monrovia, 
Cal.; bids opened. 

100 tons, Placerville, Cal., 4 to 8-inch pipe; 
bids opened. 

Tonnage not determined, filter work for Bald- 
win reservoir, Cleveland; M. L. Bayard & 
Co., Philadelphia, low bidder with a figure 
of $291,000. 

Unnamed tonnage for Chino, Cal.; bids rejected 
and new bids will be opened July 


Ore Market Is Quiet 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 1658 


Cleveland, June 17.—The Lake Su- 
perior iron ore market is inactive, fol- 
lowing the placing of 100,000 tons, for 
a St. Louis interest, as reported a week 
ago. Shippers do not anticipate muck 
business will develop until later in the 
season, and there is lack of the usua! 
demand for small tonnages. Some ex- 
changes of grades by users, in prefer- 
ence to new purchases, were noted dur- 
ing the week. 


Imports Much Heavier 


Philadelphia, June 17—Imports of 
iron and steel products and ores into 
this port for the week ended June 14 
were much heavier than in preceding 
weeks. Turkey sent 7334 tons of man- 
ganese ore and Calcutta 500 tons. Iron 
ore imports also were heavier, Sweden 
shipping 7931 tons and French Africa 
6000 tons. Seven thousand tons of 
chrome ore came from Portugese Afri- 
ca; 1314 tons of pig iron from Calcutta, 
and 4054 tons from Netherlands; 83 
tons of shapes from France and 51 
tons from Belgium; 30 tons of tool 
steel from Sweden; 2 tons. of strip 
steel from England and 25 tons of iron 
rods from Sweden. 
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Sheet Market Is Stagnant 


Valley Operations Curtailed to 15 Per Cent—Leading Interest Meet- 
ing Low Prices—Motor Company Releases Tonnage, More Expected 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1599 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—Practi- 
cally no buying of sheets is apparent, 
and the market here is at a_ stand- 
still. Mill operation has undergone 
sharp curtailment.since a week ago, 
production now being confined to 15 
per cent of district capacity, the low- 
est point since Feb., 1921. Many con- 
sumers have business to place, but 
they are not satisfied prices have 
reached bottom. The consensus. of 
opinion here is that the price struc- 
ture has been shaken to its limit, 
and any broadening of demand may 
result in a sharp upturn. Some mak- 
ers believe a price reduction at this 
time would not attract sufficient ton- 
nage to permit steady operation. They 
feel that with little hope of renewed 
activity in the next 30 to 60 days, it 
is better to suspend operations en- 
tirely than to attempt to schedule 
their mills intermittently. Black is 
quotable at 3.65c and galvanized at 
4.80c, Pittsburgh. As far as can be 
learned mills willing to take business 
below these levels are difficult to lo- 
cate. Quiet conditions are reported in 
the Detroit district by sheet steel rep- 
resentatives, although expectations are 
that tonnage will be released by con- 
sumers there in about six weeks. One 
consumer, the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
already has released some _ tonnage 
which had been held up since Feb- 
ruary. 

Boston Prices Soften 

3oston, June 17.—Sheet prices, which 
have held firm throughout the recent 
decline in orders, now are softening. 
No. 28 blue annealed which was quoted 
at 2.80c, Pittsburgh, now is obtainable 
in this market at 2.65c. Several scat- 
tered carload lots have been placed. 


Less Shading Noted 
New York, June 17.—Most of the 


sheet business which is being placed 
here is at 4.80c, Pittsburgh, for gal- 
vanized, 3.65c for black and 2.80c for 
blue annealed. In a number of in- 
stances during the past few days, job- 
bers and other important buyers have 
placed orders for one or more car- 
loads at these figures. Hence, it is 
apparent that while there is some 
shading by smaller mills, it is: not of 
substantial proportions. The leading in- 
terest has been meeting the prices of 
the independents in some _ instances 
but is not doing so generally. 


Replenishing Stocks 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Sheet demand 
is slow, although an improvement 1s 
noted in some quarters due to the ne 
cessity for replenishing stocks. Blue 
annealed generally is 2.80c, Pittsburgh 
although 2.75c and even 2.70c have 
been done in some instances. Black is 
fairly firm at 3.65c. Galvanized is 4.75c 
to 4.80c. 

Operations Average 45 Per Cent 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Demand for 
various grades of sheets has not im- 
proved sufficiently to permit much 
of an increase in operations. The 


average is 45 per cent. The Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. added 
several sheet mills at Farrell, Pa., 
last week to help its McKeesport plant 
to make delivery of a rush order for 
automobile sheets. Slightly better de- 
mand is noted by some independent 
producers of galvanized sheets, for 
roofing, as well as corrugated gal- 
vanized sheets for siding. The Ameri- 
can company has not entirely aban- 


doned its sheet prices which were 
in force since April, 1923, namely 
3.00c, 3.85c¢ and 5.00c, Pittsburgh, 


on blue annealed, black and galvanized. 
Occasionally small orders are taken 
at those levels. As noted last week, 
however, competition is being met 
to the extent of $4 under those prices. 
The majority of its orders are on the 
basis of 2.80c, 3.65c and 4.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, on blue annealed, black and 
galvanized. Most of the independent 
producers are quoting these prices, 
and some are able to report fair 
orders. Some of the small producers 
still find it necessary to offer price 
concessions. Fullfinished sheets are 
unchanged at 5.10c, Pittsburgh, as 
quoted by the leading interest and 
independent makers. The majority of 
orders received are for rush shipments. 
Bookings Somewhat Heavier 
Chicago, June 17.—The cool weather 
continues to be propitious for the man- 
ufacture of steel sheets, and in the past 
week this condition has been matched 
by an increase in new business. Mak- 
ers assert that some of the larger con- 
sumers are becoming apprehensive over 
their low supplies and as a result or- 
ders have increased. The minimums 
in this district appear to be 4.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, on galvanized sheets; 3.65c, 
Pittsburgh, on black sheets, and 2.80c, 
Pittsburgh, on blue annealed. 


Sheet Bids Vary Slightly 

Washington, June  17.—Corroborative 
of the declarations of sheet steel mak- 
ers that present quotations are practi- 
cally stabilized are the bids opened 
June 10 by the navy department under 
schedule 2272, class 909. The prices 
quoted by the mills were net delivered, 
the total figures being lumped and the 
actual tonnage in sheets not calculated. 

The following bids show a differen- 
tial of only 2 and 8 per cent between 
the highest and lowest bids: 

Allegheny Steel Co., $15 
American Rolling Mill Co., $14 a ES. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., $15,- 
559.65: Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., $14,606.83; Wheeling Steel Corp., 
$14,325.72: United Alloy Steel Corp., 
$14,734. Four jobbers also bid on this 
business as follows: John T. Hill, Bal- 
timore, $14,770: Morris Wheeler, Phil- 
adelphia, $14,693; Joseph T. Ryerson 
€& Son, Inc., Chicago and New York, 
$14,937.33; Taylor & Spottswood, $18,- 
595.05. 


215.32; 
7 


’ 
’ 





The Hayes Brass Foundry, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy with liabilities listed at $11,978 
and assets of $8256. 
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Structural Inquiry Heavy 


Large Pending Business Lends Cheer to Market—May Bookings Drop 
10 Per Cent—New Chicago Projects Total 11,400 Tons 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1599 


Washington, June 17.—Bookings of 
tructural shapes in May, based on fig 
received by the department of com- 
merce from the principal fabricators 
vere estimated at 153,400 tons, as com- 
pared with 169,000 tons in April and 
182,000 tons in March. The May fig- 
ures show another step in the steady 
decline in operations since February 
when bookings were estimated at 189,- 
800 tons, or 73 per cent of capacity. 
Actual bookings in May of the 167 com- 
panies making returns, were 141,209 
tons, as compared with 158,326 tons 
for the 164 which reported in April. 
Operations in May were at 59 per cent 
ci capacity, as against 65 per cent in 
April and 70 per cent in March. 

The table below lists statistics re- 
ported by 184 identical companies, in- 
cluding data in earlier months for seven 
now out of business, with a present ca- 
pacity of 240,945 tons per month, com- 
pared with 244,345 tons in 1923 and 237,- 
415 tons in 1922, For comparative pur- 
poses the percentage figures are pro- 
rated to obtain an estimated total for 
the United States based on a capacity 
of 250,000 tons per month for 1922 and 
260,000 tons per month in 1923 and 


1924 


Actual Per Estimated 

bookings cent of total 

ton capacity bookings 

January, 1923 177,346 73 189,800 
February ‘ 190,262 78 202,800 
March ? 227,114 93 241,800 
April. 191,74 78 202,800 
May 138.5, 57 148,200 
June , ; 123,351 50 130,000 
July ‘we 123,266 0 130,000 
August 140,768 58 150,800 
September 127,612 2 135,200 
October 118,989 49 127,400 
November 13 18 4 140,400 
December 192,762 0 208,000 
January, 1924 170,354 71 184,600 
February 175.813 73 189,800 
March 168,144¢ 7( 182,000 
April . 158,326f 65 169,000 
May : 4 141,209* 59 153,400 


*Reported by 179 firms with a capacity of 
tReported by 164 firms with a capacity of 

SRteported by 167 companies with a capacity 

38.070 tons 

Prices Drop Further 

Boston, June 17.—Structural shape 
prices in New England continue to 
tumble and an attractive job at the 
present time probably would develop 
2.00c, Pittsburgh base. A recent 
contract in Boston for about 275 tons 
was placed at less than $85 erected 
which, according to estimate, would 
figure $75 for the .steel fabricated and 
delivered and this according to fab- 
ricators would of necessity mean a 
2,.Wec, Pittsburgh price on shapes. 

New Business Is Less 

New York, June 17.—Structural busi 
ness in this district the past week has 
fallen off \ substantial tonnage is 
mending, A number of good-sized proj 
ects are scheduled to come out in the 
near future, with a result that senti 
ment is well maintained. <A_ further 
factor, also, is the fairly good position 
of most of the shops, virtually all of the 
larger ones being booked ahead two to 
three months. The strike of structural 
iron workers remains a depressing fac- 


tor, although fabricators affected by the 
labor difficulty assert that they are ob- 
taining men in a steadily increasing 
number. The plain shape market may 
be quoted at 2.10c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, 
with small concessions on _ preferred 
tonnage. 


Market Generally Livelier 


Philadelphia, June  17.—Structural 
shape demand is fair. Prices range from 
2.00c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh, depending 
upon the tonnage. The structural mar- 
ket generally is livelier. 

Numerous Fabricating Jobs Let 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—A large num- 
ber of small propositions involving 
structural shapes were closed by prac- 
tically every fabricator in the  sec- 
tion last week. One interesting job 
is the 700-ton lot to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. for automobile 
service racks or tables for the filling 
stations of the Texas Co. This _in- 
terest also took the 200-ton job for 
a warehouse for the McKinney Mfg. 
Co., Northside, Pittsburgh, and the 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works took 
three small jobs, aggregating 250 tons, 
the largest of which was 150 tons, 
unidentified. Prices are a trifle lower; 
structural shapes are quoted at 2.15c 
to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, this week as 
against 2.20c to 2.25c last week. 

Small Tonnages Predominate 

Cincinnati, June 17.—Small tonnage 
lots of structural shapes continue to 
constitute the greater portion of that 
market. The addition to the plant of 
the Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, O., involving 400 tons was award- 
ed to International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co. Bids went in June 14 on 
the 6-story Whitehall building at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., which will require 
500 tons. The price 6n plain shapes 
ranges from 2.15c to 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Market Temporarily Quiet 

Cleveland, June 17.—Structural buy- 
ing here was temporarily quiet last 
week, as little of size was closed. Heavy 
projects are in sight and the tendency 
of the market is to strengthen. One fab- 
ricator reports figuring on a project in- 
volving several thousand tons in an ad- 
jacent district. Several other jobs of 
similar size are under quiet negotiation. 
Prices on plain material are no weaker, 
few attractive tonnages inducing shad- 
ing of 2.20c, Pittsburgh. Fabricated quo- 
tations are firmer with the exception 
of a few northern Ohio shops which still 
are hungry for work. 


New Projects Total 11,400 Tons 

Chicago, June 17.—Demand for struc- 
tural steel continues to exceed that for 
other finished material in this dis- 
trict. In the past week new projects 
involving 11,400 tons came before one 
maker. This does not include projects 
like the 5000-ton Union League club, 
which is nearer letting than at any 
time, nor the 6000 tons in a Chicago 
theater and office building. Another 
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Chicago office building project which 
is being kept confidential involves 2000 
tons, while the 7500-ton St. Louis 
Bell Telephone Co. job at St. Louis 
is more active. The heaviest award 
is 3000 tons to the American Bridge 
Co. for Santa Fe railroad shops in 
California. The strike of caisson 
workers has been broken and no dis- 
turbance now mars the Chicago build- 
ing trades situation. The mill price 
of plain material is 2.35c, Chicago. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ........ 16,879 tons 
Building awards last week ........ 26,658 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.. 22,544 tons 


3400 tons, plates, eleven 84,000-barrel tanks for 
the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, to two 
Pittsburgh district fabricators. ‘ 

3000 tons, units 6, 9 and 10: of mechanical de- 
partment of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad shops at ‘San Bernardino, Cal., to 
American Bridge Co. ; 

2400 tons, twin apartments for Samuel Golding, 
Riverside drive and 111th street, New York, 
reported placed. i 

1296 tons, arch centers for Mendota bridge, 
Minneapolis, by Koss Construction Co., to 
Duffin Iron Works. 

1200 tons, plates, five tanks for the Vacuum 
Oil Co., Fallsboro, N. J., to the Reeves 
Bros. Co. 

1000 tons, boiler house for the United Gas Im- 
provement Corp., at Sioux City, lowa, to 
the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

800 tons, roof steel for the Philadelphia plant 
of the General Electric Co., to Belmont Iron 
Works. 

750 tons, apartment hotel for the Waitt Operat- 
ing Co., Fifty-fourth street and Madison ave- 
nue, New York, to Taylor-Ficther Steel Con- 
struction Co, 

700 tons, automobile service racks or tables for 
the Texas Co., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

500 tons, sheds for the Transit commission, 
on Westchester avenue, New York, to the 
American Bridge Co. 

450 tons, ‘Philips & ‘Co., tower construction, to 
Bancroft-Jones Corp. 

450 tons, building for the Ancaster Co., Seventy- 
fifth street and Euclid avenue, Cleveland, to 
Republic Structural Iron Works. 

400 tons, addition to Columbus Bolt Works, Co- 
lumbus, O., to International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co. 

400 tons, building for Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall 
co. 

400 tons, Commercial Club building, San Jose, 
Cal., to Schrader’s Iron Works. 

368 tons, steel plates for Green River Pipe line, 
Tacoma, Wash., to Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 
275 tons, substation, Boston, for Edison Electric 

Light Co., to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

250 tons, Erie avenue bridge, Philadelphia, to 
American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, three small jobs in the Pittsburgh 
area to the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 

230 tons, chemistry building for St. Olaf 
college ; Northfield, Minn., to St. Paul Foundry 
Co. 

226 tons, deck plate girder spans for Missouri 
Pacific railroad bridges, to American Bridge 
Co. 

220 tons, Fallon bridge, Richland, Wash., to 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

200 tons, baseball stand for Amherst college 
Amherst, Mass., to Boston Bridge Works. 
200 tons, Rensselaer Polytechnic building, Troy, 

N. Y., to Palmer Steel Co. 

200 tons, Catholic academy building at Man- 
kato, Minn., to unnamed fabricator. Hermann 
J. Gaul, 228 East Superior street, Chicago, 
architect. 

200 tons, building for the McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Northside, Pittsburgh, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

200 tons, three or four jobs for the Westing- 
house Electric & .Mfg. ‘Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

200 tons, furniture factory at Martinsville, Va., 
to Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 

190 tons, 105 tons previously reported, for Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., mill build- 
ing No. 2, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

167 tons, plant addition, Holyoke Gas & Electric 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., to G. Harmon & Co. 
160 tons, St. Luke’s hospital, Pittsfield, Mass., 

to G. Harmon & Co. 

150 tons, building for Smith Printing Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works. 
130 tons, bridge for the Reading Co., Reading, 

Pa., to American Bridge’ Co. 

125 tons, tainter gates and structurals for ad- 
dition for Marinette-Menominee Paper Co., to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
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110 tons, industrial school, 
to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

105 tons, alterations at No. 2 plant of Bell- 
Zoller Mining Co., Ziegler, Ill, to Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. 

100 tons, cement plant for Michigan State Prison 
at Chelsea, Mich., to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co. 

100 tons, hotel and theater building for E. M. 
Long & Sons Co., Cadiz, O., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co, 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


7500 tons, $8,000,000 building for Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. St. Louis; Mauran, Rus- 
sell & Crowell, that city, architects. 

7000 tons, municipal building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Cauldwell-Wingate Co., 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York, low on general contract. 

6000 tons, Penn Athletic club, Philadelphia ; 
pending. 

6000 tons, office building and theater, Chicago, 
for which D. H. Burnham & Co., Burnham 
building, Chicago, and C. W. & G. 
Rapp, 190 North State street, Chicago, are 
now taking general contractors’ bids. 

2000 tons, Cicero avenue bridge, Chicago, by 
sanitary district of ‘Chicago, 900 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Steel to be bought by 
district shortly and erected by the Fitzsim- 
mons & Connell Dredge & Dock Co., 10 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 

2000 tons, Jonathan club, Los Angeles; bids 


Atlantic City, N. J., 


in, 

1600 tons, schools No. 73 and No. 19, New 
York; Carlton Construction Co., awarded gen- 
eral contract. 

1600 tons, anchorages for Delaware river bridge, 
Philadelphia; bids in. 

1500 tons, Burnside street bridge, Portland, 
Oreg.; awarded to J. H. Tillman, contract 
cancelled and new bids will be called for 
shortly. 

1000 tons, buildings for Sawyer Amusement 
Co., Chicago, for which H. J. Gottschalk & 
Co., 159 North State street, Chicago, are tak- 
ing bids. 

1000 tons, bridge at Glendive, Mont.; general 
contract to McGuire & Blakeslee, Great Falls, 
Mont., and steel to be placed immediately. 

900 tons, Gatts office building, 44-6 East Thirty- 
fourth street, New York; Warren Whitmore, 
architects. 

800 tons, hospital at Englewood, N. 
ing. 

800 tons, apartment hotel for York Building 
Corp., 120-8 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York; pending. 

750 tons, Albany bridge, 
in. 

700 tons, station for Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey, at Kearny, N. J.; bids asked. 
700 tons, Eagles building, Seattle; bids being 

taken. 

650 tons, office for Kings County Lighting Co., 
Fourth and Senator streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
pending. 

600 tons, extension to plant of Reeves Mfg. Co., 
Dover, O.; bids in. 

560 one, Mount Lake bridge, Seattle; bids in 


J.; pend- 


Portland, Oreg.; bids 


June 

500 » ab ‘Whitehall building, Indianapolis, Ind _; 
pending. 

500 tons, auditorium, Stockton, Cal.; bids in 
June 23. 

450 tons, Sellwood bridge, Portland, Oreg., 


contract can- 
called for 


awarded to Union Bridge Co., 
celled and new bids will be 
shortly. 

400 tons, garage, New York; pending. 

400 to 500 tons, improvements to blast furnace 
plant, McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland; pend- 
ing. 

215 tons, bridge for Phoenixville, Pa., Hoover 
Ryan Construction Co.; general contractor. 
200 tons, Mary Patterson Memorial home, East 
Liverpool, O.; general contract awarded 

Peterson & Clark, Steubenville, O. 

200 tons, plates, two steel dump scows for the 
United States engineers, Pittsburgh; bids in 

200 tons, plates, 10 gasoline tanks and pumps 
for the department of public works, Alle- 
gheny county, Pittsburgh; bids in. 

170 tons, building at Eleventh street and Broad- 
way, New York; W einderger & Weisoff, en- 
gineers, asking bids. 

100 tons, St. Edwards parochial school, Corry, 
Pa.; general contract awarded the Cumber- 
land Construction Co., Erie, Pa. 

100 tons, grandstand, Clearfield, Pa.; pending. 

100 tons, addition to Fine Arts building, Chicago ; 
bids in. Dahl-Stedman Co., 11 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, has general contract. 

100 tons, garage at 114 West Thirty-first street, 
New York; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 17-story apartment hotel, 
Chicago; plans being drawn by Walter W. 
Ahlschlager, 65 East Huron street, Chicago. 

Unnamed tonnage, Nurses home for Grassland 
hospital, Westchester county, N. Y.; pend- 
ing. 

Unnamed tonnage, building for the Society for 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Grand Con- 

course, New York; pending. 
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Equipment Market Quiet 


Few Large Inquiries Before Builders—Mexican National Railways To 
Buy 3500 Cars—Track Accessory Specifying Disappoints 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1599 


New York, June 17.—Orders for roll- 


ing stock still are restricted to small 
scattered lots of cars. Buying of loco- 
motives appears at a standstill. Were it 


not for one or two pending inquiries of 
fair size, the outlook for domestic car 
huying this month would appear even 
less favorable than in May. A feature of 
recent inquiry is a list of 3500 cars for 
National Railways of Mexico. 

Cuba in inquiring for 9000 tons of 
rails. There is an inquiry out from 
japan for one mile of “silicon rails” 
for the Hanshin tramway. 


Weekly Aggregate Is Fair 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Billet-rolled 
light rails still are selling in small lots 
and some makers report a fair aggre- 
gate business. Some coal mining dis- 
tricts are showing more activity. Since 
some have no rail stocks at all, they 
have to be ordered from the mills as 
needed. The usual quotation is 1.90c, 
base Pittsburgh, although some makers 
intend to firm up their market at a 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, minimum. Rail-steel light 
rails are selling considerably under that 
level. 

Track accessory demand is dull. The 
Missouri Pacific distributed orders for 
in excess of 1000 kegs of spikes and 
small quantity of track bolts to Pitts- 
burgh district mills, the former going at 
2.90c, Pittsburgh. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is understood to have purchased 
about 5000 kegs and it apparently is buy- 
ing monthly as needed. Small spikes 
usually are held at 3.40c although the 
American Steel & Wire Co. continues to 
quote 3.25c¢ on its small cold-finished 
spike. There is some talk of changing 
the list price on small spikes but this 
has not been definitely settled. 


40 Locomotives Are Wanted 


Cleveland, June 17—Some weeks of 
utter blankness in the locomotive mar- 
ket have been broken by the inquiry 
from the New York Central lines for 
15 Pacific type and 25 switching en 
gines. To accompany the locomotives 
40 tank trailers also will be bought. 


Rail Specifications Disappointing 


Chicago, June 17.—Railroads are spec- 
ifying lightly against the heavy rail and 
track fastening contracts which they 
awarded Chicago mills some time ago. 
Apparently the western railroads are do- 
ing little maintenance and replacement 
work and are keeping their own stocks 
of rails down toa minimum. Some rail- 
roads apparently will have to specify 
shortly, but this does not provide any 
business for the mills in the present 
slack time. One railroad has inquired 
for 10,000 kegs of spikes, another for 
3000 kegs of spikes and a third for 
1000 kegs of bolts. The New York Cen- 
tral railroad is expected to come into the 
market shortly for track fastenings. 
Practically no freight car inquiry is be- 
fore local car builders. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Mexican Petroleum Co., 25 tank cars, to Ameri- 





can Car & Foundry Co 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Georgia & Florida, rebuilding 85 box cars 
pending. 
National Railways of Mexico, 3500 cat bids 
asked. 


Spot Wire Buying 
Most Users Take Requirements Only 
As Needed—Prices Are Steady 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1599 


Pittsburgh, 
wire products 


June 17.—Spot buying of 
keeps up although the 
aggregate is far from normal for this 
time of year. Because deliveries ar¢ 
prompt there is little incentive to an 
ticipate wants. A number of nail buy 
ers are following the usual practice of 
specifying regularly against their 60 
day contract, but others are buying 


- hand-to-mouth. Wire and nail plant 
operations are not averaging much 
above 50 per cent of capacity. Price 


on nails and wire are 2.90c and 2.65c¢ 
base Pittsburgh, respectively, with ce 
ment coated nails at 2.30c to 2.40c, base 
Pittsburgh. 


Cover for Third Quarter 


Boston, June 17.—Most consumers 
of wire rods have covered or are ac 
tively covering for third quarter re 
quirements and this gives an otherwis« 
quiet ‘market considerable life. One 
producer reports nearly all customers 
already entered with tonnage for the 
quarter at approximately 60 per cent 
of the tonnage booked in 1923, Deal 
ers are stocking up on nails and wire 
Some slight shading of prices is re 
ported. 


New Differentials Effective 


Cleveland, June 17.—A new schedule 
of net differentials on ‘tacks, nails, 
double pointed tacks and staples and 


net extras on shoe finders’ goods have 
been adopted by wholesale hardware 
manufacturers, effective June 16. 
Firmer Market at New York 

New York, June 17.—A firmer tone is 
reflected in the wire and nail market 
here. While there still is some shading 
in both wire and nails, it is less pro- 
nounced than a couple of weeks ago 
and practically all current business is 
bringing 2.90c base Pittsburgh for nails 
and 2.65c for wire. Current shipments 
are estimated at about 40 per cent of 
capacity and new bookings have shown 
a tendency to increase and now are 
slightly above 40 per cent. 

Wire Business Sags Again 

Chicago, June 17.—Demand for wire 
and wire products has not been main 
tained at the improved level of. last 
week, but continues in excess of the 
extremely low level of a few weeks 
ago. Jobbers’ orders are for a min- 
imum of material and manufacturers’ 
operations have declined to about 35 
per cent. Talk is heard of lower prices, 
but the leading maker claims to be ad 
hering to 2.90c and 2.65c, Pittsburgh, 
for wire nails and plain wire. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 








Business Looks a Little Brighter and Prices Firm Up but 
Buying Still Light—London Important 


—Copper Spot tin 
Electr Lake Straits 

delivered delivered New York 
June 11 12.75 13.00 42.12! 
June 12 12.62 2.87 42.12% 
June 13 12.50 12.7 42,50 
June 16 ee 2.62Y% 12.87 $3.37 
June 17 : 12.62 12.873 44,37} 


FOutside market quotation 


+ Lead Zinc 


New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 





basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 
7.12 5.75 27.00 8.25 30.00 
7 5.75 27.00 8.25 30.00 
rs 5.85 27.00 8.25 30.00 
7.25 5.87 27 .00 8.37% 30.00 
7.25 5.85 27 .00 8.37% 30.00 





EW 


YORK, June 17.—The 
metal markets recently have 
been heartened a little by a 
stronger tendency in London, 


has accompanied short 
an improvement in the 
European political outlook from the 
British standpoint. After two weeks 
of dullness and weakness, this week 
opened with quotations higher, all 
through the list, due primarily to ad- 
London. 


which in turn 
covering and 


vances in 
The independent exporters of cop- 
per bid up to 12.62 1-2c, f.a.s. New 
York, for early shipment copper, as 
against 12.45c late last week, which 
caused producers to advance their 
prices on domestic business from 12.50c 
to 12.62 1-2c, delivered, for June-July 
deliveries. However, the export mar- 
ket was a little easy today. 

Although European buying of metals 


recently has been broadening, reflect- 
ing the recovery from the panic into 
which the foreign markets were cast 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., min.. 20.25 
High brass ...-.-sseeessscvees 16.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates Mc less) 9.50 
more) 10.75 


Lead, full sheets (cut 4c m 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


High brass .......-seeeseeenees 21.00 
COpper ccc ccccccccceereceecenes 22.25 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 14.50 
Naval brass rods .......... ~ 17.2 

WIRE er 
Copper ‘ peas 15.00 t 15.375 
High brass ..0.sccsescsvccegeres 17.25 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 


5 to 


HEAVY RED BRASS 
Cleveland thdeetees 5G 3 8 2 
New York 
Chicago 


7.75 to 
§.00 to 


S ff 
. . ** & ) 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New Wenn sciamab wads os 6.00 a0 & 6.00 to 6.25 
Chicago 7 6.25 
Cleveland 5.75 to 6.00 
3.50 to 
3.00 to 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago, dross 

HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


hoa dw aech are coe Cae 9.75 to 10.00 
DEM “ivddetevgcacesheee> 10.00 to 10.25 
EL Wiad ses Gav's Sales ues 10.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
We etle dels apace edais 7.50 to 7.75 
ie 6 eRe oss oan y Hine S0to 7.75 
I . . ey daw scencheocnebe 7.50 to 7.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
eee er Te 6.50 


NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Cleveland 
Pt CO sndnghn osmannsp opiegnin 
Sy chance ceat babes ooo atte 

ALUMINUM BORINGS 


me Wee aera >See ae aA 


6.00 to 6.50 


in March when the franc speculators 
were squeezed, the slower tendency of 
domestic business has kept the. mar- 
kets in the doldrums. Foreign buyers, 
keen students of American conditions, 
have made the most of the American 
situation but lately seemed to have re- 
versed their position, The immedia‘e 
trend of the markets in this country 
seems to depend to a large extent upon 
the action of the London market. 

The American Zinc institute statis- 
tics for May issued last week showed 
an increase in smelters’ stocks of near- 
ly 10,000 tons, due in part to an in- 
crease in output and in part to a de- 
crease in domestic shipments. In the 
face of these unfavorable figures zinc 
prices have advanced about 10 points 
to 5.85c East St. Louis, for prompt, 
June and July shipments. 

Lead prices have been stronger. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
price of 7.00c, New York, is so low in 
relation to the London price of approx- 
imately 7.00c, that it is advantageous 
to sell lead originating in Mexican and 
Canadian ores and treated here in bond 
to be sold abroad rather than to. be en- 
tered duty paid here. In consequence 
the American market is relieved of the 
supplies of foreign lead which were so 
sorely needed early in the year and 
domestic supplies are meeting current 
domestic demand. Outside sellers have 
done business at 7.25c New York, ‘for 
Tune shipment, and at 6.95c¢ East St 
Louis. 

Tin prices have risen substantially, 
advancing 2c since June 13, due in part 
to higher exchange rates and in part 
to the higher London market. Business 
was done today at 44.37 1-2c for Straits 
tin, both spot and future positions. 
June began with adequate supplies in 
stock and landing and the arrivals this 
month should bring available supplies 
to at least 6000 tons, or sufficient for 
the current needs. In consequence no 
squeeze has’ been expected and no 
premium demanded on spot tin. The 
discount on 99 per cent is unchanged 
at 3-4 cent from Straits. 

Spot antimony advanced 1-8 cent to 
8.37 1-2c, reflecting the strong tone of 
the cables from the Orient, which de- 
mand up to 8.75c duty paid, for future 
shipments. 

Aluminum prices are unchanged, 
with virgin 98 to 99 per cent held at 
27c, delivered, though occasional re- 
sale lots are offered a shade off this 
price. 

The Hayes Brass Foundry, Inc., of 
Syracuse, has filed a petition in bank- 
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A 


June 3, liabilities of 
assets of $8256. 


Sulphate Prices 


Continue To Sag—Demand For By- 
Products Is Light 


ruptcy, 
978 and 


New York, June 17—Reflecting con- 
tinued dullness, quotations on sulphate 
of ammonia still sag. Sellers are quot- 
ing nominally on business for domestic 
account at prices ranging from $2.45 
to $2.55, works, and on business for for- 
eign account at $2.55 to $2.60, port, in 
double bags. The fertilizer interests ap- 
parently have not as yet manifested any 
particular interest, and the prospects of 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
a ae ee $0.24 to $0.25 
oo SS ore e ore 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
a a 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls 0.06% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia . $2.45 to $2.55 


Contract 

ou ae a Nominal 
DE). cok mabanies see ana ke Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PMN ct Brice ou ig a's 044.6400 $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% 
_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











substantial buying early in July are not 
as promising as they were a week ago. 

Continued curtailment of production 
still is offsetting inactive demand, with 
the result that prices of light oil dis- 
tillates remain fairly steady. Pure ben- 
zol is quoted at 24 to 25 cents, works, 
in tanks and 30 cents in drums; 90 per 
cent, 22 to 23 cents, works, in tanks 
and 28 cents in drums; xylol, 28 cents, 
works, in tanks and 33 cents in drums; 
toluol 26 cents in tanks and 30 cents 
in drums; and solvent naphtha, 25 cen's 
in tanks and 32 cents in drums. 

Demand for naphthalene is quiet, with 
few orders of size to test the market. 
Nominally prices remain unchanged eat 
51%4 cents, works, for flakes and 6% 
cents for balls. Routine demand prevails 
for phenol, spot supplies going at 29 
cents, local warehouse, and future busi- 
ness at 25 cents, works. 


Now Mal Miele Baad, 


Excavation for the new combination 
billet and sheet bar mill which will be 
installed by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. near its bessemer plant at Youngs- 
town, O., is about completed. The col- 
umns for the new mixer building at the 
bessemer plant are being erected and the 
installation of a new mixer will’ start 
early next month, 


The New Orleans Roofing & Metal 
Co., Inc., New. Orleans, has increased 


its capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 
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Coast 


Demand Is 
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Dull 


Building Operations Hold Up Well but General Consumption Is Slack 
with Prices Low—Most Buying for Current Need 


EATTLE, June 11.—While busi- 
Sy ness depression on the Pacific 

coast is not alarming it is quite 
noticeable in nearly all lines of ac- 
tivity. The usual midsummer dullness 
combined with drought in certain sec- 
tions, quarantine regulations in Cali- 
fornia and curtailment in the lumber 
industry in Oregon and Washington, 
is more evident from day to day. For- 
eign consumers are not buying and 


export conditions are not encourag- 
ing. 
Many large construction and im- 


provement projects are under way in 
Washington and Oregon. In_ these 
two states building activity continues 
on a large scale and several large 
contracts are pending. Bids for the 
$1,000,000 Eagles’ Temple, Seattle, will 
be called for soon. Standard Oil of- 
ficials are considering tenders for a 
$250,000 oil distributing station to be 
built at Seattle. During May at Los 
Angeles 3817 permits were issued with 
a valuation of $8,789,932 as compared 
with $13,224,568 in April and $18,- 
926,881 for May, 1923. Last month’s 
total was the smallest since July, 1923. 

Suilding Fran- 
cisco for May showed a gain over 
April, 932 permits being issued with 
an estimated valuation of $5,478,111, 
compared with a total of $5,036,673 
for April and $4,928,986 for May, 1923. 
Included in the building progress for 
this year is a 26-story Office building 
for the Crocker National bank at Post 
and Market streets. 


operations in San 


Pig Iron and Coke 

There is little activity in this mar- 
ket. Consumers are buying sparingly 
and stocks are in good shape. Busi- 
ness is not active and demand is not 
expected to increase soon. Foundry- 
men are paying about $32 for the best 
grades of British and Scotch iron. 
Considerable cheap continental iron, 
ordered several months ago, is now 
arriving. 

While supplies of coke from Fernie 
are still cut off, there is no shortage 
of supplies. Some import coke is ar- 
riving and plants are having no dif- 
ficulty in buying to meet require- 
ments at an average price of $17. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Bar producers report limited demand 
for merchant bar material although 
fair concrete bar business is being 


offered. Tonnages are in small lots. 
In this territory the jobbing trade 
is buying only to replenish stocks. 


The Pacific Coast Steel Co. and the 
Judson Mfg. Co. in the San Fran- 
cisco district have reduced merchant 
bars to 2.50c f.o.b, cars, or delivered 


Francisco warehouses 
and they are selling in 1l-ton lots 
and up. This drastic reduction has 
been made to discourage the importa- 
tion of foreign bars, large tonnages 
of which lately have been brought 
into coast ports, one ship recently 
discharging over 1500 tons at San 
Pedro. Eastern mills, which have 
been naming around 2.75c ci. coast 
ports, now find little business offered 
them. In the Seattle district the local 
mill still is maintaining its established 
price of 2.75c. There is no foreign 
inquiry, the largest local exporting 
interest stating that not even a price 
inquiry has come from the Orient in 
the last 30 days. Concrete bar awards 
this week total over 1000 tons, the 
largest contract involving 700 tons for 
the Bradner-Medico building, Seattle, 
secured by the Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
Pending business is in excess of 4000 
tons. 

Plates generally are quoted at 2.60c 
although desirable tonnage has been 
placed as low as 2.50c. The award 
for the Green River, Tacoma, pipe 
line, involving 368 tons, went to 
the Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, 
Cal., at $41,089. No action has yet 
been taken on the penstocks for the 
Lake Cushman, Tacoma, project, bids 
having been opened yesterday. About 
1000 tons of material is involved. Of- 
ficials are considering bids opened 
yesterday for the Whitestone reclama- 
tion improvement, requiring 270 tons. 

Due to increasing building activ- 
ity fabricators find their shops well 
filled with the result that demand for 
plain material is of fair proportions. 
Of building awards this week, 400 
tons were for the Commercial club 
at San Jose, Cal., secured by Schrader’s 
Iron Works. Prices are general at 
2.65c c.if. coast ports but desirable 
tonnages have brought as low as 2.55c. 
Plans for the Lake Cushman power 
towers, Tacoma, are being prepared 
and fabricators are awaiting the call 
for tenders. All structural shape 
awards of the week totaled 620 tons 
while contracts pending aggregate 
6500 tons. New bids will be asked 
shortly for the two bridges at Port- 
land, involving 1950 tons, previous 
contracts for which were canceled. 


Old Materials 


Business continues without improve- 
ment. Demand is at a minimum, and 
there is no incentive for dealers to 
accumulate stocks. No. 1 cast iron 
is selling on an average price of $20 
while steel scrap is lifeless at $9 to 
$10 gross, according to quality. 


trucks to San 


Pipe 

Demand for tubular goods is being 
well sustained, standard merchant pipe 
moving best. Mills are now able to 
give quicker deliveries with the re- 
sult that stocks of pipe on the coast 
are now in better shape than they 
have been in many months. 
During the past week no awards 
of cast iron pipe were noted, but 
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several jobs are up for figures or pend- 
ing, over 1800 tons being involved. 
New inquiries of the week include 590 
tons for Burbank, Cal., bids to be 
opened June 24. In addition several 
municipalities are planning purchases, 
among which is 18,000 tons for Long 
Beach, Cal. 


Scrap Gain Not Held 
(Concluded from Page 1600) 


fairly good inquiry here’ for forge 
flashings, sales having been made at 
$12 to $12.50. Sales were made to a 
Weirton, W. Va., melter at $13.75. 
The net to local dealers on:this and 
other transactions was around $10.25. 
Demand for hydraulic compressed con- 
tinues at $14 to $14.25. There also has 
been some demand for busheling, the 
price holding around or slightly above 
$13.50. 


Sales Light at Cleveland 


Cleveland, June 17—Iron and steel 
scrap sales so far as immediate Cleve- 
land territory is concerned are ex- 
tremely light. This applies particularly 
to steel, for which there is no market 
beyond limited current needs. Buying 
to fill in on contract is being done by 
dealers but production is so low that 
this movement is of little consequence. 
Prices are firm, some- grades being 
marked up slightly, scarcity being 
largely responsible. 


Trading Is Absent 


Detroit, June 17.—The iron and 
steel scrap market continues inactive 
with prices practically unchanged. Con- 
sumers are less interested than a few 
weeks ago. Open-hearth scrap is down 
about 50 cents per ton while most other 
grades are unchanged. 

Quality of scrap coming on _ the 
market is somewhat smaller. Producers 
unable to store tonnage are selling 
at a sacrifice while most yards are 
filled to capacity and unwilling to sell 
at present prices. 


St. Louis in Dumps 


St. Louis, June 16—No change has 
occurred in the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket. Consumers buying only imme- 
diate needs. There has been some in- 
quiry for borings, busheling and other 
material suitable for blast furnaces, but 
the prices. offered have been too low. 
While there is still some demand for 
cast grades, inquiry is less than during 
the past few weeks, and deliveries on or- 
ders for these grades are being rapidly 
completed. The weakest spot in the 
market has been malleable, which was 
marked down about $1.50 per ton. Other- 
wise prices are largely nominal, there 
being too few transactions upon which 
to predicate actual values. 

Yard stocks are relatively high, and 
indications point to lower prices should 
present condition of demand continue. 
Arrivals of material on old contracts 
are liberal, and weather has been wnfa- 
vorable for yard operations. Railroads 
continue to receive good prices for the 
material they are selling, despite the 
slack consumptive demand. Recent of- 
ferings include the following lists: Wa- 
bash, 3,480 tons; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 1,000 tons; Great Northern, 2,400 
tons; Rock Island, 3,000 tons and Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient, 350 tons. 
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Tariff Plank 


In Republican Platform Considered 
Satisfactory—Flexible Provision 


Washington, June 17.—Continuance 
of the present tariff law with its pro- 
adjustment to fit 


vision for elasti 


certain needs to be operated through 
tariff commission, as urged in the 
Republican national platform adopted 


it the Cleveland convention last week, 


has the approval of various groups 


of Republican officials and members 
of congress. It is along the line of 
the tariff plank of the National As- 
Manufacturers in_ its 
“platform of American 
adopted some weeks ago in New York. 

The _ tariff 
association of manufacturers was as 


sociation ol 
industry” 


provision urged by the 


follows: 


“We believe the needs of industry, of 
agriculture, and of the country im 
general will best be served by a con- 
tinuance of the present tariff. law, 
with its provision for commission reg- 
ulation. We recognize general tariff 
revisions always create a serious state 
of uncertainty and instability and do 
not believe that any condition now 
exists which justifies a general con- 
gressional tariff revision.” 


Shortly after Mr. Coolidge was 
sworn in as President, he stated that 
he did not favor a general change 
of the tariff and urged that the elas- 
tic provisions be exercised only when 
absolutely needed. This statment was 
reassuring at that time, and the dec- 
laration of the platform on the tariff 
is no less reassuring to many inter- 
ests now, especially in view of recent 
efforts to open up the tariff question. 
It is predicted freely that the whole 
tariff question will become an issue in 
the next session of congress, if not 
in the short session of the sixty-eighth 
congress in December. 

It is significant, in the light of 
President Coolidge’s attitude that noth- 
ing is to be gained by continual dis 
turbance of the tariff, that the Re- 
publican tariff plank reaffirmed belief 
in the application of the flexible pro- 
vision as a contribution to business 
stability “by making unnecessary gen- 
eral disturbances which usually are 
incident to general tariff revision.” 

Democratic senators have been meet- 
ing here within the last few days, 
and it is understood a tariff plank 
has been considered for the New York 
convention next week. 


A group life insurance policy for pro- 
tection totaling $200,000 has been placed 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. by the officers, department heads 
and executive clerical force of the Lynch- 
burg Foundry, Lynchburg, Va. Other 
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employes of the foundry already had 
been insured under a group plan provid- 
ing $700,000 insurance. 


but 
Earnings Remain Up 


New York, June 17.—A further re- 
activity is 


Employment Drops 


cession in manufacturing 
shown by the latest figures compiled 
by the National Industrial Conference 
board, Although there was no signifi- 
cant change in earnings in April, em- 
ployment declined 2.5 per cent from 
the preceding month and the average 
hours of work fell off nearly half an 
hour a week. From approximately 
1700 plants which furnished data to 
the board, 10 reported a shutdown in 
April and 150 others were working less 
than normal hours, 

Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners dropped slightly from 56.1 
cents in March, to 56 cents in April. 
Fifteen industries reported decreases, in 
there were increases and one 
For the most part 


seven 
showed no change. 
declines were small. Average weekly 
earnings of all wage earners declined 
from $26.89 in March to $26.67 in 


April. 


Steel Castings Sales Drop 


Washington, June 17.—Output of 
steel castings in May, totaling 55,837 
tons showed a sharp reduction from 
levels of the past few months, being the 
lowest production since January, March 
operations were at 101.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with 97,962 tons produced. Com- 
pared with this, the April rate was 82.1 
per cent and May 55.4 per cent. A 
slump in miscellaneous demand was re- 
sponsible largely for the May decline, 
this class of product totaling 27,803 tons 
as compared with 46,026 tons in April. 
Following is the comparison of book- 
ings: 

Railway Miscel- 
Total net Per cent specialties laneous 


tons capacity nettons net tons 
1923 totals 867,563 a 380,000 487,563 
Mo.av...- 72,335 74.6 31,667 40,668 

1924 

Lae 49,164 50.7 18,970 30,194 
FED cvieste 70,829 73,1 34,901 35,928 
Mal. ssaave 97,962 101.1 59,141 38,821 
FEL, vn sare. 76,176 82.1 30,150 46,026 
Mae ec cs 55,837 55.4 28,034 27,803 


Em ploy ment Declines 


Washington, June 17.—Employment 


in manufacturing industries in May 
shows a decline of 4.2 per cent, a large 
part of which was contributed by the 
iron and steel industry according to the 
department of labor. The loss in May 
payrolls was 5.1 per cent and in per 
capita earnings, 1 per cent. 

Total industrial employment in Detroit 
is near the 300,000 mark, according to 
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the Employers’ association which reports 
a total of 204,211 for the week ended 
June 10. This is a decrease of 2137 
from the previous week. The associ=- 
tion figures represent about two-thirds 
of all industriai employment in Detroit. 


H. M. Swetland, Business 
Paper Publisher, Dies 


New York, June 17.—Horace Monroe 
Swetland, president of the Federation of 
Trade Press associations in 1912 and 
1913 and prominently connected with 
the activities of its successor, the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., died’ of 
pneumonia in Upper Montclair, N. J., 
June 15. At the time of his death he 
was president of the United Publishers 
Corp., the Class Journal Co., Federal 
Printing Co., the U. P. C. Realty Co., 
Swetland Realty Co., and the National 
Fublishers association. He was chair- 
man of the educational committee of 
the Associated Business Papers. 

Mr. Swetland was born in Alleghany 
county, New York, November 16, 1853 
and after serving as a school teacher, 
went to New York in 1881 to represent 
the Boston Journal of Commerce. He 
entered the business paper field in 1884 
as Boston representative of Power and 
later returned to New York as manager 
of that publication. He __ purchased 
lower in 1888 end after controlling it 
for 12 years sold it to John Hill. While 
publishing Power he started Marine En- 
gmeermg which he disposed of in 1902 
and purchased Automobile and consol- 
idated it with Motor Vehicle Review. 
A year later he acquired the Dealer & 
Repairman and the Automobile Mag- 
azine. The Automobile Biue Book was 
purchased in 1904. His next important 
step was the purchase of Motor Age in 
1907. In the same year he founded 
Commercial Vehicle. In 1914 the pur- 
chase of Motor World was made and 
El Automovil Americano was _ started 
in 1917. In 1911 Mr. Swetland joined 
with others in forming the present 
United Publishers Corp. He was pres- 
ident of that organization until his death. 

His associates in laying the broad and 
permanent foundations’ for industrial 
publishing today were James H. Mc- 
Graw, the late John Hill, and Emerson 
P. Harris. In 1904 Mr. Swetland was 
the leading spirit in the formation of the 
Society of Automobile Engineers which 
since has become the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, with 5000 members. 
He was active in the creation of engi- 
neering standards. His last great work 
in bringing together the motor publica- 
tions was in the fall of 1923 when the 
United Publishers Corp. purchased the 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia, publisher of 
a group of motor magazines. 









German Works Settle Strikes 


Mills Resuming After Labor Difficulties—Micum Agreements for Coke Deliveries 


to France Resumed— Japanese Cancel Nail Contracts—Wire Sales Con- 
spicuous—British Production and Foreign Trade Increased 


European 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


steel situation this 


suming operations following the 


ber of strikes. 


Berlin reports that the Japanese have canceled certain 
is being sold by 


large contracts for nails. 


f.o.b., and galvanized wire at £19 
to South Africa also are noted. 
selling wire to the Far East. 


ducers have closed 


British Steel Trade 


Office of Iron TraDE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., June 6— 
B The iron and steel trades present 

queer paradoxes though some 

must prove to be passing phases. 
Middlesbrough, side by side with. the 
best export total for ten years, has one 
of the worst order books, coupled with 
weakening prices. Galvanized sheets 
have increased in value by nearly £1 
($4.31), yet the kindred Welsh industry 
of tin plate has found it necessary for 
the first time for six months to reduce 
its base price. 

The vagaries of the franc sufficiently 
account for the Middlesbrough position. 
When the Continental value increased 
to about 63 to 66 francs sterling heavy 
bookings were made. At present with 
a much lower value, Middlesbrough pig 
iron is less attractive. Middlesbrough 
No. 3 G. M. B. has weakened to £4 10s 
($19.39) and Derbyshire and Northamp- 
ton irons are correspondingly weaker 
at £4 13s ($20.04) and £4 11s ($19.61). 
In South Staffordshire Hickmans Ltd. 
have put out one of their furnaces, 
through lack of steel orders, reducing 
the number to three. East Coast hem- 
atite is a poor market, but makers 
have good deliveries on contracts. 

Nearly all iron and steel works will 
stop for the full Whitsuntide week, to 
accumulate, if possible, a few orders and 
carry through repairs, which are usually 
found most convenient during the sum- 
mer. The mill are cleaning up remnants 
of orders with a good deal of roll-chang- 
ing. 

Keen competition for business has 


brought down billets from £8 ($34.48) 


week deals 
velopments in Germany. The German mills are re- 
settlement of a 
The Micum agreements, 
man industrialists in the Ruhr and the French, 
deliveries of coke on reparations account, 
June 15, have been extended provisionally. in March: 


Plain wire 
German manufacturers to South America at £10 ($43.30) 
($82.27) c.f. Sales 
Belgian mills 
Belgian and French pro- to 
several orders for 
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Headquarters, 


largely with de- jn April, 
num- was 619,775 tons. 
between the Ger- in operation, 
respecting 
which expired tons 


706.166 tons. 


average of 
300,000 tons. 


report 


billets and bars The monthly 


Faces 
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Sterling $4.31 | 








to £7 15s ($33.40) although much 
lower prices are said to have been ac- 
cepted by one firm. Buying has been 
checked by heavy imports of Belgian 
steel, no less than 20,000 tons having 
been dumped at Welsh ports last week. 

Belgium is taking a little more inter- 
est in trade with Britain, quoting billets 
at £6 15s ($29.09) to £7 ($30.17) de- 
livered, and it is likely enough that next 
month will see keen competition be- 
tween English and foreign steelworks 
for semifinished business. Stockyards 
and railway sidings in the Midlands are 
heavily congested with Belgian steel. 

Finished steel is slightly easier. For- 
eign competition is not quite so aggres- 
sive, but Germany is still a seller of 
cold-rolled strip of fine gages, chiefly 
for motor consumption. Competition 
is also effective in various kinds of fer- 
rous and nonferrous wire. It is pos- 
sible to buy Belgian steel favorably for 
shipment from Antwerp direct to vari- 
cus foreign destinations, although less is 
heard lately of this class of business. 
The continued idleness of the Barrow 
rail mills and pending stoppage of the 
mills at Workington indicates that ca- 
pacity at present is much ahead of re- 
quirements for rail track material. Sev- 
eral lines of finished steel can be shaded. 
Constructional demand keeps up fairly 
well, but the tonnages called for by 
building operations are individually 
small. 

Galvanized sheets made a quick re- 
covery this week, now b&ng quoted up 
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for delivery to Britain. 
tin plate, good tonnages 
ropean countries and India. 
ONDON, June 17.—News of the European iron and in May totaled 651,000 tons, 
L 669,000 tons in March, 
630,000 tons in January. The monthly 
At the close of May 191 stacks were 
three 
British steel production in May 
compared with 711,000 tons in 
750,000 tons in February and 680,000 tons in 
January. The monthly average 


British iron and 
tons, in contrast with 337,000 tons in April, and a monthly 
355,000 
In April the figure was 
average for 1923 was 111,000 tons. 


Odd Paradoxes 


British markets are dull, except for 
being closed for delivery to Eu- 
British production of pig iron 
compared with 608,000 tons 
610,000 in February and 


average in 1923 


less than on the last day of April. 
amounted to 810,000 
April; 825,000 tons 


during the year 1923 was 


steel exports in May totaled 407,000 


in 1923. Imports in May amounted 


199,000 tons. 


to £17 15s ($76.50) some firms asking 
£18 ($77.58). The recent reduction of 
nearly £1 ($4.31) below this figure is 
attributed to the action of one leading 
firm insisting on full output and pre- 
pared at any time to enter the market 
with a cut price to capture the business. 

The stabilization of prices committee 
this week decided to reduce the mini- 
mum price of tin plate by 10%d ($0.18) 
te a basis of £ 2s 744d ($487) per 
standard box. Tin and sheet bars are 
also reduced by 6s 3d ($1.34) to a basis 
of £8 12d ($37.17) less the usual 7s 
6d ($1.61) per ton rebate to tin plate 
works affiliated to the committee. There 
are, however, dissentients who decline 
to go below the round figure of £1 3s 
($4.95) f.o.b. Bristol ports. 

Scrap steel is a slow market, subject 
to keen continental competition. Sev- 
eral heavy cargoes were delivered last 
week to Welsh ports for various steel- 
works, of which a large proportion was 
of German orisin. Steel can be deliv- 
ered in the Midland area at £4 5s 
($18.31) and occasionally for somewhat 
less. 


French Pig Iron Output 
Makes New Record 


European Staff Special 

Paris, June 5.—A new record was 
reached in the production of pig iron 
in France during April, with 651,323 
metric tons compared with 634,567 tons 
in March. Active blast furnace stacks 
April 30 were 136, the same as March 
31, Pig iron produced in April included 
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PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 
Basic 
Basic-bessemer 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets 

Wire rods - 
FINISHED STEEL 

Standard rails 

Merchant bars 

Structural shapes 

Plates, ship, bridge and tank 

Sheets, black, 24 gage 

Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 

Bands and strips 

Plain wire, base 

Galvanized wire, base.. 

Wire nails, base 

Tin plate, base box 108 pounds 


Foundry No 
Basic pig iron 
Furnace coke 
Billets 
Standard rails 
Merchant bars 
Shapes : 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 
Sheets, black, 24 gage de 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated... 
Plain wire 
Bands and Strips 

* Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; 
£17 Os Od ($73.61) f b 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate 
German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
£ s 


3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00... 


The equivalent pri 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


: I d Steel Pri {FE 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 16 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
North Sea Ports 
d Francs Francs E£sd 
$19.49 4100* $19.91 360 = $19.28 100 $22.73 5 SO 
19.4 4100 21.01 380 18.56 385 25.98 6 00 
21.65 5 0 OF 19 1 360 18.32 320 22.73 5 5 0 
r- 2? - 4180 24 $40 24.90 5150 
$30.31 7 Qe $25.44 460 $26.51 550 $27.06 6 50 
47.63 11 00 41.48 750 7. 3 5 32.48 7100 
$35.72 2. 40 $33.18 600 $36.15 750 §=©$32.48 7100 
1. 69¢ 8 15 0 1. 40< 560 1. 34¢ 615 .37e “FY 6S 
1.55¢ 8 O00 1.40c 560 1. 34¢ 610 L.37¢ 7 00 
1.47¢ 9 00 1. 83¢ 730 1.62 740 326. '% tou 
2.51lc 13 O00 2. 88c 1,150 2.84 1,300 2.85c 14 10 0 
3.43¢ 17 15 O 4.39% 1,750 5.41 2,475 3.54c 18 00 
2.13c 11 00 2.07¢ 825 2.02¢ 925 2.26c 11 10 0 
2.42c 12 10 0 2.51« 1,000 2.24 1,025 1.96c 10 00 
» 3-19¢ 16 10 0 3. 39 1,350 2. 84c 1,300 2.95¢ 15 00 
2.80c 14 10 0 2. 76« 1,100 2.40. 1,100 2.75¢ 14 00 
$4.89 a Ae $6.28 1 mo) 
Renten 
Marks 
$19.81 4 11 ¢ $21.29 385(2 $19.52 405 $22.77 99 
itnsa eds ».92 4120 21.29 385(1) 19.76 410 25.30 110 
GEM 5.20 1 4 0 8.57 155 9.16 190 7 .3¢ 32 
32.48 7100 26.82 485 26.51 550 28.75 125 
1.74¢ 9 OO 1.44c 575 1.49¢ 680 1.48c 142 
L.74c¢ 95 02°09 1.47¢ 585 1. 37¢ 625 1.51¢ 145 
1.84c 9 10 ( 1.42¢ 565 1.31 600 1.4% 143 
1.84c 9100 1. 76¢ 700 1. 58« 725 1. 56 150 
2.6le 13 10 0 2. 88c 1,150 2.73¢ 1,250 2.82c 270 
3.26c 16 17 € 4.39% 1,750 5 .36c 2,450 3.65c¢ 350 
2.7lc 14 00 2.5lc 1,000 2.35¢ 1,075 2.09¢ 200 
2.32c 12 00 2.07c 825 2.19¢ 1,000 1.98c 190 
(1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £1 4s Od ($5.20) f. o. b. Ferroman-anese, 
ces in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails: finished 
in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburz, and 











458,514 ton basic bessemer pig 
iron 139,750 tons of foundry, 35,418 
tons of forge 14,226 tons of special 


grades and 3415 tons of acid bessemer. 


The share of the recovered districts 
of Lorraine was metric tons 
compared with 245, 561 tons in March. 
Production of steel ingots and castings 


during April 


France's Decl 


Office of Tro~x Trane REVIEW, 

23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 

ARIS, June 6.—French and Bel 
gian iron and steel markets have 
1 furthe: 
exchange rate fluctuations. How 
at the end of May the franc 
had reached a low value and 

downward ad 
tavor of a 


been subjected lately to 
ever, 
again 
this factor, with the 
justment of 
revival of business. French 
prices have in many directions arrived 
at the parity of other iron and steel 
continental producers and it is assumed 
the bottom has been reached. French 
merchant bars are now quoted at about 
560 francs per metric ton ex-works 
(1.30c per pound). Belgian bars are 
630 Belgian francs or 1.29c f. o. b. 
Antwerp. In France the embarrassed 


prices is im 


export 


or 5431 tons less than in the preceding 
month. In this tonnage ingots totaled 
553,926 tons and steel castings 13,559 
tons. Lorraine’s contribution in this 
tonnage was 187,543 tons against 191,- 
074 tons in March. 

The output of pig iron in the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxemburg during April was 
183,623 metric tons as against 186,793 
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political situation and uncertanity as to 
the financial policy of the future 
government are causing the mar- 
ket to show certain reserve and con- 
sumers in the home market content 
themselves with taking care of im 
mediate requirements. Troubled con 
ditions in the Ruhr district are causing 
a certain amount of uneasiness in the 
iron and steel market. It is expected 
shipments of reparations coke to France 
for May will not greatly exceed 250,000 
tons. 

Consumers have sufficient stocks to 
keep them going for several weeks 
but it is to be noted that the pro- 
longation of the agreements between 
the Ruhr industrialists and the Micum 
comes to ag end June 15. The price 
of reparations furnace coke is 150.75 


tons in March. Of this total 179,511 
tons was basic bessemecr 5662 tons 
foundry and 450 tons forge iron. 
Production of steel during April was 
156,868 metric tons compared with 
150,952 in March. Out of this total 
the production of basic bessemer steel 
was 153,373 tons, open-hearth _ steel 
2990 tons and electric steel 505 tons. 


ine Helps French Market 


francs per metric ton ($7.70) f. 0. b. 
frontier. Pig iron markets in France are 
more active. The depreciation of the 
ranc has momentarily checked British 
competition. Export business of French 
pig iron has somewhat subsided since 
No. 3 foundry pig iron, 2.50 to 3.00 
per cent silicon, is quoted at about 
375 francs per metric ton ($18.20) 
f. o. b. furnaces, while Belgian pig 
iron of the same grade is 410 Belgian 
francs ($18.40) f. 0. b. Antwerp, but 
in a few cases Lorraine furnaces make 
concessions and cffer, their product at 
340 French francs ($17.40) furnace, 
which brings it in parity with the 
Belgian prices, account being taken 
of the freight to Antwerp. French 
hematite pig iron is offered at 430 to 
450 francs per metric ton ($22 to $23). 
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The steel market is reviving. <A 
certain number of mills are seeking 
orders, Columeta which is the selling 


organization of the Acieries Reunies de 
Burbach-Eich-Dudelange and of the 
Societe Metallurgique des | Terres- 
Rouges, is offering basic bessemer 
blooms at 420 francs per metric ton 
($21.40) and billets 450 francs ($23 
with 50 francs extra for open-hearth 
quality. Belgian basic bessemer billets 
are 450 Belgian francs ($24.25) per 
metric ton f. o. b. Antwerp. Beams 
and ‘structural shapes which on the 
French market have been offered as 
low as 520 francs per metric ton (1.20c 
per pound) are now quoted at about 
550 francs (1.28c). However for attract- 
ive business concessions are made. The 
plate and sheet department is some- 
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what erratic and prices vary consider- 
ably from one mill to another depend- 
ing upon tonnage on mill books. 
Lighter gages are easier and No. 24 


gage sheets are priced at about 1100 
francs per metric ton f. o. b. mill 
(2.55c per pound). Medium sized 
sheets and plates are firm and plates 


have reached in certain cases 770 francs 
per metric ton (1.79c per pound) in 
the Moselle district. With such prices 
French plate mills cannot compete with 
the Belgians who offer 5 millimeter 
plates at about 755 Belgian francs per 
metric ton (1.55c per pound) f. o. b. 
Antwerp. It is reported that Belgian 
plates have been offered in France 
at 750 Belgian francs per metric ton 
(1.53c per pound) f. ‘o. b. frontier. 
French boiler plates are offered at 
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about 850 francs (1.97c) in the East. 
It is reported that the Belgian 
government is expected to give its 


guarantee in the financing of the fol- 
lowing contracts, which have been 
placed with Belgian works: 250 rail- 
road cars for the Argentine Republic; 
15 tramway cars for the city of 
Varsovia in Poland and 11 metallic 
bridges for the Brazilian State rail- 
road, the total value of these orders 
amounting to 18,000,000 francs ($800,- 
000). An interesting order for rolling 
stock for the Chinese government has 


also been obtained by Belgium. In 
France the Chemins de fer de L’ Est, 
one of the largest French railroad 
companies has divided an order for 
600 metallic cars each weighing 
40 tons between three French works. 


Japanese Pig lron Market Overloaded 


OKIO, Japan, May 27.—Japanese 
furnaces, with the exception of 


the Government Steel Works, 
have cut operations further. 
Pig iron handled at present is not 
much more than 2,500 tons a month. 


Most new arrivals are left idle in ware- 
houses to add to the financial difficulty 
of holders and merchants. 

Although operations are low monthly 
output is 24,000 tons. If importation 
is stopped the supply would exceed 
demand and there is threat of a glut. 
Japanese stacks are endeavoring to en- 
courage consumers to make larger use 
of their products by heavier price 
shading. The difference between the 
cost of Japanese and Indian iron is 
much less. 

To make the matter worse importa- 
tion of Hanyang and Indian iron 
revives. Importation is about 11,500 
tons monthly and importers say they 
can afford to reduce their price further 
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if necessary despite the adverse trend 
of exchange. 


The situation is uncertain and un- 
satisfactory. The price is nominally 
maintained but actually it is much 
lower, free shading being practised. 

Financiers are cautious in view of 
the deflationist policy held by the 


party which will probably succeed the 
present cabinet and its possible effect 
on commerce. They are collecting every 
maturing loan. It is true that new 
credits are given but terms are harder. 


Steel merchants are in a dilemma. 
They are awaiting new demands 
which may spring up as the new 


cabinet sets about rebuilding the capi- 
tal, but are hampered because of bank- 
ers’ attitude. In provincial parts they are 
seeking new business but meet little 
encouragement. In the northern pro- 
vinces galvanized sheets are in demand 
but the business is small. 
It is generally feared 


that toward 


the close of this month when _ steel 
importers’ bank loans are to be re- 
newed there may be a_ wholesale 
attempt to dump with a consequent 
slump. 

In the pig iron market No. 1 
Japanese is quoted at 61 yen ($24.55) 
per ton, No. 2 and No. 3 being 


quoted at 59 and 57 yen ($23.74) and 


$22.94) respectively. No. 1 Hanyang 
is quoted at 61 yen ($24.55) per ton, 
.Indian pigs are quoted at 60 yen 
($24.15) per ton. Cleveland is nomi- 
nally quoted at 85 yen ($3.21) per 
ton. In the steel market round bars 
are quoted at 4.20 yen ($1.69) per 
10 kwamme. Flat and square bars are 
quoted at 4.60 yen ($1.85) per 10 
kwamme. Sheets are quoted at 7.50 
yen ($3.01) per 10 kwamme. Plates 
are quoted at 4.50 yen (181) per 


10 kwamme. 
Today’s exchange is: 
Kwamme equals 8.2673 


yen 40%cents 
Ibs. 


German Steel Meets Stiff Competition 


ERLIN, June 3.—An agreement 


has been signed recently . be- 
tween the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and Behrens & Bramwater Ger- 


man iron exporters for the sale of Ameri- 
can steel products to Turkey and the 
Balkans. Despite the fact that Ameri- 
higher than European 


can prices are 
it is expected credit facilities the 
American steel company will offer, 


will make it difficult for German and 
other confinental producers to compete. 

German expert business is dull and 
no signs of improvement are in view 
even though prices continue ‘to decline. 
Exports of steel rolled’ products in 
April totaled 85,798 metric tons against 


100,424 metric tons in March and a 
monthly average of 193,097 tons for 
1922. Domestic demand is slack and 


German works gre endeavoring to book 
export orders and in many cases are 
cutting prices in view of the keen 
competition they are meeting particu- 
larly from Belgium. It is reported that 
Belgian merchants have their own rep- 
resentatives in the Border States, Fin- 
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land, and the Balkans. Krupps have 
sold some rails at £7 to £7 10 
($30 to $32.30) per metric ton to South 
America and Africa. Merchants have 
recently exported about 500 tons of 
ship plates at £6 per ton (118c per 


pound) f. o. b. as there was no de- 
mand in the home market for this 
commodity. The locomotive trade is 


somewhat better and a number of 
firms have recently been awarded some 
interesting orders, among which Hent- 
schel of Cassel has booked more than 
70 locomotives for Roumania; Borsig 
has obtained an oftder for locomotives 
to Spain and Holland and one Bavarian 
works has booked 22 locomotives for 
South Africa in competition with Eng- 
lish and American builders. 

The coal miners’ strike in the Ruhr 
district which has lasted just three 
weeks, has now been settled by a 20 
per cent increase of wages. In the 
meantime a number of steelworks have 
had to close down, including the 
Bochumer union and the Phoenix works 
at Hoerde. Krupps and the Dortmunder 





union have also had ‘to curtail their 
output. It is expected the Becker steel- 
works will have to go into liquidation 
owing to its financial breakdown. The 


Upper Silesian industry is ready to 
break down and losses sustained are 
considerable. The Laurahuet'te and the 
Kattowitzerhuttee are reducing ther 
staff while the Giesche works, the 
Baildonhuette, and the Friedenshuette 
have had to close down. Apart from 


their own troubles Upper Silesian pro- 
ducers have to meet strong competition 
from Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 


and Belgium It is reported that the 
Austrian Alpine Montan company are 
losing business although sales during 


the first three months of 1924 amounted 
to 12,900 tons of semifinished prod- 
ucts, compared with 10,200 tons in the 
last quarter of 1923. The tonnages 
of; rolled products which they sold 
during the same periods were 48,600 
tons and 33,400 tons. respectively. 
Prices in the home market continue 
to decline. Merchant bars have been 
sold as low as 130 rentenmarks. 
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ongress Not Entirely Futile 


Recent Session Accomplished Several Bits of Lc gislation in Spite of Lack of 
Harmony with Itself and President—Unusual Accumulation of Im- 
portant Matters Left Unfinished for Next Session to Grapple 


ASHINGTON, June 1/7. 
Defiant of the President and 
unable to conduct its own 


program of legislation in harmony 
with itself, the first 


sixty-eighth congress passed out of ex- 


session of the 


istence by pushing through in the last 
frenzied hour of its session much that it 
had tried to accomplish in the preceding 
six months. Members of congress 
have not been unmindful of the con- 
stant lash of public condemnation, nor 
the sting of the reiterated epithet of 
“do-nothing.” Perhaps not since the 
stirring days of the forty-second con- 
gress under President Grant has any 
session of the American congress been 
so universally condemned. 

In the general flood of criticism is 
might 


the country overlooking what 


be considered commendable _legisla- 


tive achievements? Has anything been 
benefit of in- 
Most of the 


session, which was marked generally 


accomplished for the 
dustry and _ business? 
by investigations designed as political 
fodder, produced little more than an 
chaff. Since 
however, 


astonishing amount of 
the dust has blown away, 
some fruits of the six months’ effort 
of congress may be discerned. Many 
questions have been 


pressing public 


left untouched, and a number which 
had been pressing for solution were 
better to be left untouched, consider- 


temper of the recent con- 


mg the 


BY F. B. PLETCHER 





The author is editorial represen- 
tative at Washington of IRoN TRADE 
REVIEW. 











gressional mind as shown in _legisla- 
tive disputes. 

Little or no leadership was man- 
ifested. Unfortunately, President Cool- 
idge often was left to stand alone 
as a single-handed champion of con- 
servative doctrine, with party rule in 
both houses broken by bloc rule. 
passed by 
President, who 
objections 


The tax law congress 
was signed by the 
pointed out a number of 
as he did so. The publicity features 
are cited as_ seriously objectionable 
and strongly depressing to the smaller 
and more youthful industrial and busi- 
chances of the 


altered to 


ness concerns. The 
tax reduction bill being 


conform with the desires of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and many others de- 
pend entirely upon the political com- 
plexion of the congress that will come 
in next year. 
Legislators in both houses have 
concurred in saying that if the No- 
vember elections assure a Republican 
majority in the new congress, the 


present senate and house might be 
more inclined to make the changes 
suggested by the President, but that 


if the next congress is to have 





the same Democratic-radical bloc con- 
trol as during the session just closed, 
the existing congress would not fol- 
low the presidential suggestions at 
the December session. 

Irrespective of parties, many take 
the ground that the administration 
was lucky to have obtained the bill 
that was passed to it, in view of 
the attitude of the senate and house, 
and inasmuch as the Republican lead- 
ers themselves, in a few _ instances, 
appeared to be lukewarm toward the 
administration tax program. 

A bonus bill was passed by con- 
gress over the veto of the President, 
and the postal employes’ increased sal- 
ary bill likewise was vetoed but its 
ultimate fate would have been a ques- 
tion if congress had continued in ses- 
sion a day longer. The Howell-Bark- 
ley bill was thrown into the next 
session, much to the relief of many 
who saw in it a plan of railroad labor 
unions to control wage and _ labor 
conierences in a new railroad labor 
board. The freight rate question 
failed to obtain tangible legislative 
form, although the Hoch bill for the 
looking 
toward a general revision of the rate 
structure passed the house. Action 
on Muscle Shoals was postponed and 
becomes unfinished business for early 
in the December gathering of the 
short session. The bill providing for 


authorization of a survey 





SENATE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION FORMULATING RECENTLY ENACTED LAW—MEMBERS SHOWN ARE W., J. HARRIS, 


GEORGIA; W. E. EDGE, NEW JERSEY; H. W. 
HARRISON, MISSISSIPPI; J. F. NUGENT, 


BARRY, CLERK 
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ISLAND, AND H. M. 


KEYS, NEW HAMPSHIRE; HIRAM 
IDAHO; WILLIAM P. DILLINGHAM, VERMONT; L. B. CALL, RHODE 


W. JOHNSON, CALIFORNIA; PAT 
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construction of eight new cruisers to 
bring the navy up to the treaty ratio 
was not passed, but the bill to 


strengthen the coast guard with power 
boats and men for fighting the rum 
running fleets was enacted. 

One of the important pieces of leg- 


islation was the Greene bill provid- 
ing that part of the shipping board 
construction loan fund may be used 


to install diesel-type, electro-drive en- 


gines in a number of government- 


owned vessels. The shipping board is 


planning to go ahead with the con- 
version of at least a dozen ships 
soon. 

Congress has authorized submission 


to the states for approval an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States conferring congress. the 
power to prevent labor. An- 
bill was passed prohibiting the 
discharge of oil into coastal waters. 
An 4mmigration bill has been passed 
with a limitation of immigration based 
cent quotas and _ consider- 
ing the purpose for which the framers 


upon 
child 
other 


on 2 per 


desired its enactment, it is considered 
sound and_ helpful. The President 
signed the bill in full approval of 
everything in the measure with the 
exception of the Japanese exclusion 
clause, which was written into the 
act in resentment of an alleged im- 
plied threat. 

Despite the vigorous efforts of the 
agricultural bloc and the allied Dem- 
ocratic-insurgent interests, the Mc- 


Nary-Haugen and similar measures of 
farm financial aid failed to be adopt- 
ed. The prepared 
in place of McNary-Hagen 
lacked time 
majority might have been obtained for 
them. The proposed amendment to 
the Esch-Cummins 
have provided the freight rate reduc- 
tion asked by the farmers’ representa- 
tives, upon. The in- 
surgent crowd tried to force through 
the upon 
the The 
defeat of almost 
the 
em- 


expedients 
bill 


even if a 


hastily 
the 


for enactment, 


law, which would 


was not acted 
“rider” 
appropriation _ bill. 
the bill 
the appropriation 
District of 
ployes’ pay increases. 
The list of the problems left in 
various stages of incompleteness by 
congressional just passed 
is of Students of 
government and opera- 
tion say no legislative body can func- 


reclamation bill as a 
deficiency 
deficiency 
slaughtered for 


bonus and Columbia 


the session 


indefinite length. 


parliamentary 





tion with more than two _ parties—a 
majority and a minority. This ob- 
servation seems to have been borne 
out. 

Though June 2 was not pay day, 


©177 employes at the Schenectady works 


of the General Electric Co. were paid 
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approximately $130,000 on that day: This 


represented their return for the six 
months ending June 1, on savings which 
they had put to work by 


the General Electric Employes Securi- 


investing in 


ties Corp. 


Scale Unchanged 


The wage scale agreement between 
the Western Bar Iron association and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 


Steel and Tin Workers which expired 


June 30, has been renewed for an- 
other year. This has been done with- 
out any change whatsoever, although 
the Amalgamated association demand- 
ed an wmerease of 43 per cent in 
the base rate for puddlers and_ in- 
creases in Other departments, which 


would have resulted immediately in 


an advance of 10 per cent in wages 
workers. 

the two 
City last 


was made 


paid to bar iron 
Representatives of 
Atlantic 


agreement 


associa- 
met in week 


the 


tions 
and after 


several days of discussion, during 


manufacturers refused to 
The 


line as 


which the 

increases. 
the 
tween the Amalgamated 
the Western Sheet 
Manufacturers’ association in 
the 
change. 


consider agreement 

that 
association 
Plate 
week 


follows same be- 
Tin 
the 
last 


and and 


preceding, to renew year’s 


contract without any 


Congratulates Employes 


Follansbee, W. Va., June 17.—Of- 
ficials of the Follansbee Bros. Co. 
have posted notices in the mill, con- 
gratulating the employes at the local 
plant for the decrease in accidents 
during the month of May. The re- 
port shows that there was a decided 
decrease in the number of accidents, 
days lost and compensation days. 


Make Pig Iron by New 
Method in South 


Ala., June 16.—Within 
the next 30 days the Southern Metallur 
Co. will 


first run 


Birmingham, 


made its 
blast 


a new method of pig iron 


gical Inc., have 


with a modified type of 
furnace and 
production. Y. A. Dyer, president of 
the company, announces that the testing 
under construction at 


furnace which is 


Cave Spring, Ga., just over the Ala- 
bama line, will soon be completed and 
actual trials will be started. The fur- 


nace was erected under the direction of 
C. H. Gilmour, chief engineer of the 
company. Since obtaining patents on 
the new furnace, Mr. Dyer has received 
many inquiries and considerable inter- 


est is being shown in results. 
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Farmer May Decide 


New Commissioner Believed to Have 
Deciding Vote on Pittsburgh Plus 


Washington, June 17.—Charles W. 
Hunt, Iowa farm leader and_ recently 
head of the tarm bureau of that state, 


yesterday took 


up his duties as a member 
of the federal trade commiss:on to which 
he was appointed a few weeks ago. He 


Murdock, 
newspaper 


who resigned 
work. It 


stated definitely at the federal trade com 


succeeds Victor 


to resume his was 
mission offices today that Mr. Hunt will 
proceedings of 
United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries to abolish 
the Pittsburgh 


steel prices. 


sit in on the remaining 


the complaint case against the 


plus method of quoting 

While the testimony has been completed 
and everything is ready for the final argu- 
ments, Mr. Hunt will study the testimony 


with the four other commissioners, and 
he has assumed office in time to begin 
work on the briefs submitted by the trade 
commission attorneys, the Steel corpora 
tion subsidiaries, the association of west 


ern states opposing Pittsburgh plus, and 
the Duluth associations. Attorney 
K. E, trade 
sion counsel, is preparing a reply to the 
Steel will be 


ready 


CIVIC 


Steinhauer, of the commis 


corporation brief which 


for submission within a few days. 


The commission is said to be divided 


two and two on the Pittsburgh plus case, 
but it is expected that the new member, 


Mr. Hunt, will cast the deciding vote in 


favor of a cease and desist order. This 
undoubtedly would mean that the Steel 
corporation would take the case to the 


It is said the Steel corporation 


would welcome this opportunity to have 


courts. 


a final court decision establish the legal 
rights involved in the question of steel 
market quotations, which was made an 


issue by the federal trade commission in 
its complaint. 

Final arguments will be started by at 
torneys representing the trade commission 
the Steel a3 


June 23, and 
will consume 


and corporation . 
several days, after which the 
five members of the trade commission will 
start their work on preparing a final re 
20,000 
gone over, besides vol- 
uminous | briefs make than 
1200 pages. Months probably will be re- 
quired in The 


featured by 


yort’' and order. Some pages of 
port l l Som pag f 


testimony must bh 
which more 


making a final decision. 
arguments will be 
denial on the part of Steel 


‘ounsel that the Pittsburgh basing method 


coming 


corporation 


in the sale of steel products discriminates 
steel 
Counsel present- 


western and southern con- 


against 
sumers and fabricators. 
ing the corporation’s side of the case will 
Richard V. Lindabury, chief 
Cordenio A. Severance, Wil- 
Corlett, J. Ashmead 
Mulling. 


include 
counsel, 
liam W. 
Arthur L. 


Edward 


and 
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Credit Abundance Is Unprecedented 


NE of the most dramatic and significant develop- 
QO ments of the year has been the decline of money 

rates to the lowest levels, in some instances, 
since 1908. Stressing the phenomenal ease of credit two 
leading eastern federal reserve banks have reduced their 
rediscount rates to 3% per cent, the lowest in their 
history, except for a brief wartime expedient in 1917. 
Moreover, the government has retored the prewar rate 
of 234 per cent on an offering of treasury certificates, 
which has been largely oversubscribed. 

These are historic events in the course of postwar 
finance. They reflect the existence of a tremendous 
reservoir of unemployed credit in this country. Thi 
has been created by the slackening of trade and by the 
undammed inflow of European gold, amounting to nearly 
$700,000,000 in the last two years. As a result, the 
country’s banking resources are unprecedented. 

In the security market, the drop of money rates has 
been chiefly reflected in rising values for bonds and in- 
vestment stocks. From the standpoint of business the 
amazing ease of money is significant in a number of 
ways. It is unfavorable in that it reflects a shrinkage of 
industrial activities. But it is constructive in that the 
existence of such an abundance of credit is a positive 
proof that no large distress inventories are being sus- 
pended over the markets by the thin thread of “frozen” 
bank loans. 

The lack of credit stringency and of embarrassing 
stocks of goods are of utmost importance. They 
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give assurance that business will escape the shock and 
jar of drastic liquidation and probably of prolonged 
reaction. The reduction of federal reserve bank rates 
this spring is directly contrary to the attitude of the 
reserve system one year ago. Then an effort was 
being made to head off inflation and check runa- 
way trade by raising rediscount rates. The present 
policy means that the vast resources of the ed- 
eral reserve system are to be thrown into the breach 
as a buffer against extended ‘trade reaction, as well 
as a spur to business recovery. 

Businesses are not inclined to borrow money unless 
opportunities for favorable turnover are in sight. Credit 
first will exhaust the possibilities of the securities mar- 
ket but eventually it will seek to find employment for 
trade purposes. As trade reaction gets nearer the bot- 
tom and a turn grows more probable business borrowers 
will be increasingly attracted by the cheap rates. Once 
recovery actually begins it will receive quick impetus. 

The plethora of money will affect business in another 
way. This is through the medium of foreign loans. 
European skies are brighter and with the settlement of 
reparations upon the specifications of the Dawes plan, 
now most likely, the foundation will be laid for Amer- 
ican aid in the recuperation process abroad through 
credit advances. Europe will be encouraged to borrow 
here because rediscount rates have sunk to the lowest 
level of any country in the world, a fact which gives 
the country unchallenged financiat supremacy. The 
proceeds of loans would be used largely to purchase 
American food, raw materials and finished goods. 
This would give employment to surplus gold resources 
for the benefit of Europe and at the same time ex- 
ercise a stimulating influence upon American trade. 


Steel Corporation Runs Well 


NLY in one year prior to 1923 did the Steel 
Q corporation turn out so large a tonnage of steel 

ingots as last year, yet the proportion of its pro- 
duction to the total output of the country was the 
smallest with two exceptions in history, 1917 and 
1918, and was exactly the same as in 1922. The re- 
lation of the Steel corporation’s ingot output to the 
total crude steel production of the country in 1923 as 
well as in 1922 was 45.2 per cent. In 1917 when the 
country scored its highest steel production forall time, 
it was 45.0 per cent. In the other big war year, 1918, 
when more steel was made excepting only in 1917, 
the proportion was 44.0 per cent. In other words in 
the three years of greatest steel production the portion 
contributed by the Steel corporation was the smallest in 
its history. 

This would seem to indicate that the Steel corporation 
has a better record, under varying market conditions, in 
keeping its steel capacity in operation than the inde- 
pendent companies. Apparently some of the capacity of 
the latter does not get into commission except in high 
production years and then only after the Steel 
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corporation plants are running near their maximum. 
A further exhibit tending to show that the Steel Cor- 
poration makes a better showing than its competitors 
when trade conditions are dull or backward, is supplied 
by 1921. With the lowest total output of steel then 
since 1908, the portion produced by the largest in- 
terest was the greatest in twelve years. 

The Steel corporation’s comparative rate of pig iron 
production points to the same thing though in a lesser 
degree. In 1923 the leading interest made more pig 
iron with the exception of one other year, 1916, and 
its proportion of the total, the latter representing a 
high record for the industry, was 41.2 per cent. This 
was the smallest percentage in history excepting 1917, 
1918 and 1920, all of which were big pig iron years. 
In 1916 which until 1923 was the top year in pig 
iron production, the Steel corporation furnaces sup- 
plied 44.7 per cent. 

Looking at the figures in another way, it is in- 
dicated steel production in 1923, as is usually the case 
served better to measure consumption demand than 
pig iron. Invariably, when demand slows down, 
steel works operations are quickly brought into line. 
This is not, and from the nature of the case, cannot 
always be true of pig iron. The test of this statement 
is the fact that the merchant or selling furnaces in 
1923 accumulated the largest unshipped stock of iron 
in their history and still have most of it. Therefore, 
the Steel corporation’s percentage of steel output in 
1923 more truthfully registers how the market was 
divided between that producer and the independents. 


Wage Settlements Are Significant 
FF odds ve operation of sheet and in tin plate mills 


and the bar iron works is assured for another year 
by recent agreements between manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. This means there probably will be no labor 
disturbance of any consequence in the iron and steel 
industry, as the sheet, tin plate and bar mills are 
the only departments unionized, or likely to come un- 
der union control. The Amalgamated has relinquished 
its demands for wage advances and the six-hour day. 
The settlement made at Atlantic City last week by 
spokesmen for the Western Bar Iron association, and 
the Amalgamated association is the same in effect as 
the Western 
Sheet & Tin Plate Manufacturers and the union. In 


arrived at in the preceding week by 


both cases the contracts which expired June 30 were 
renewed for 12 months. 
than 40 years that following a discussion between bar 
iron manufacturers and union representatives the scale 


It was the first time in more 


was reaffirmed unaltered in every respect. 

Demands for wage advances ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent did not represent the thought of a ma- 
jority of the workers. They were prepared by those 
who wished to gain leadership by adopting forceful 
tactics, They were presented in the convention of the 
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association, and the real leaders had no recourse but to 
let them be presented to the employers. 

In view of the excessive demands put forth by the 
union, these prompt and peaceful settlements are re- 
markable. They can only be explained on one basis, 
that the conservative element has control of the Amal- 
gamated association. It is a fortunate situation for the 
association as well as the manufacturers. 

The decision by the association will influence the 
thoughts of many thousands of workers in the steel 
industry. They will appreciate that with many fur- 
naces and mills idle they will do well if they retain their 
present wage; they will be fortunate if they do not 
make it difficult for their employers to continue their 
payments for another year. 


Simplification Helps Industry 

CARCELY a week passes that the division of sim- 
S plified practice, department of commerce, does 
not report further progress in its campaign of 
simplification and standardization. This movement was 
initiated by Secretary Hoover almost immediately after 
he assumed office and the work has moved on un- 
Proper credit must be given the 
department for the aggressive and efficient manner in 
which it has handled this problem, but, at the same 
time, acknowledgement must be made to American in- 
dustry which quickly responded to the suggestion un- 
der proper leadership and which after a further gain of 

confidence, co-operated to the fullest extent. 
Competition in industry has been particularly keen 
since the war. Thus it was agreeably surprising to 
see manufacturers join hands and agree to standard- 
ize, simplify and, in many cases, to completely eliminate 
some types or styles. Reports from the department in- 
dicate that conferences are well attended, generally in 
the neighborhood of 90 per cent of the producing ca- 
pacity of various industries being represented. Usually 
these conferences make surveys of the number of 


haltingly ever since. 


styles and types of the products under consideration and 
this survey suggests the remedy. Common sense is 
applied and models in little demand are eliminated. It is 
surprising to note that reductions in sizes and styles 
range anywhere between 50 and 95 per cent. 

Continuation of the present program is certain to re- 
sult in great benefit not only to the manufacturer but 
to the consumer as well. 
standard product for which there is ready demand, 
simplifies his manufacturing problems and is assured 
a fair margin of profit. The consumer is enabled to 
buy a standard product without inconvenience and de- 
lay and at a reasonable price. Moreover, replacements 
and repairs are completed with greater facility. In 
view of the value of this work to both buyer and seller, 
nothing should be permitted to interfere with its con- 
tinuation or its extension into new fields where pres- 
ent conditions grown up by hit-and-miss methods per- 
mit of inexcusable economic waste. 


The producer by making a 
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Current Statistics of Industry 











Sheet Sales Output and 
Shipments Decline 


June 17.—Data compiled 
the National Association of Sheet 


and Tin Plate Manufacturers shows that 


Pittsburgh 


for May, sales and production declined 


i:pproximately 20 per cent from April. 


j 


May sales on the basis of 42.7 pet 
cent of capacity amounted to 126,487 
tons, while in April sales were on the 
basis of 61.8 per cent of capacity. Pro 
duction in May amounted to 59.6 pet 


cent of capacity, against /9 per 


cent in April. Shipments, while much 
lower in May than in April, declined but 
13.5 per cent from the 79.7 per cent 
vate in April. Unfilled tonnage on hand 
june 1, 294,774 tons, represented 99.5 
per cent of capacity while 362,457 tons 


on hand Mey 1 represented 122.4 pet 
cent of capacity reported. Detailed fig 


ures follow 





Per Pet 
Net tons ent Nettons cent 
Ma f April, ot 
124 cap ty 924 capacity 
S ¢ . 4 182,903 61.8 
P uc 6.58 59.6 234,000 79.0 
Shipmer ( 4 6¢ 235,967 ) 
Unfilled tonnage 
Tur ur Ma 
1 4 $62,457 $ 
St iwa 
«} ‘ 
% ( 
non 6 
] st } i 
hirst t W 
month { Y 2a 18.945 leé 


The total number of hot mills in_ the 


United States now is 686 having a 


capacity for May of approximately 419,- 
000 tons The percentages of the ca 
pacity to which the figures shown above 
re related is 70.7 per cent. 

Following is a comparison of sale 
production and shipments during the last 


13. months 
Sales Production Shipments 





Ma) 6,48 176,582 
April 182,94 34,000 
Mar 251,411 278,767 262,49 
Feb 189,081 275,118 249,859 
Jan., 1924 234,858 274,097 228 ,66 
Dec 349 446 155,229 188 ,60¢ 
Nov ; 165,491 188,144 199 823% 
Oct 185,110 295 714 
Sept 223,556 185,577 
Aug 114,659 234,112 
July . 92,358 174,910 
June 172,63 218,432 
May 242,624 260,006 





River Traffic in Steel Is 
Less in May 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Steel products 
shipped in May over the three rivers in 
this district were less than at any time 
in the last three months, according to 
data furnished by the United States 


Pittsburgh 


office. In May 


engineers, 


only 3857 tons were shipped over the 
Allegheny river, against 21,286 in March, 
the record high month. In May 16,665 
transported over the 
Monongahela river while in March 
29,951 tons and in April 33,740 tons were 


tons were 


shipped. 

Detailed figures for May shipments of 
all material show a total of 274,479 tons 
for shipments over the Allegheny; 1,- 
474.946 tons, including 1,198,090 tons of 
coal, were shipped over the Monongahela 
while 606,667 tons were shipped over the 
Ohio, over one-half of which was coal. 

A statement of the monthly shipments 


steel products since January, 1923 


follows: 
Monon 
Allegheny gahela Ohi 
river river river 

May 3,857 ] 
April 17,194 3 
March , 1,286 2’ 
February ‘ 4 
January, 4 
December $85 
November 4 
October <\ 
September l 
August 34,590 20,922 
July. 10 36,827 16,335 
June 75 $4,791 21,558 
May ‘ 25,910 21,200 
April 10 21,825 20,800 
March q ’ : 17,291 16,191 
February .. 19,337 3,285 
January, 1923 ; 26,997 1,03¢ 
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Coke Production in May 


Decreases Sharply 


Washington, June 17.—A_ sharp de- 
crease in the output of pig iron was 
the principal cause of the decline in pro- 
duction of both by-product and_ beehive 
ccke during the month of May. The 
quantity of by-product coke produced 
was 2,786,000 net tons against 3,010,000 
tens in April, according to the geological 
survey. Production of beehive coke de- 
clined from 1,079,000 ton 761,000 tons. 
In terms of per cent the decrgase was 
sharpest for beehive coke, next for pig 
iron, and last for by-product coke. The 
utput for off 29 
per cent, the output of pig iron 19 
per cent, and the output of by-product 


beehive coke fell 


coke 7 per cent. 


The average daily production of by- 
product coke was 89,855 tons as against 
100,326 tons in April, a decrease of 10.4 
per cent. Of the 71 plants in existence, 
66 were active and 5 were idle. The 
ratio of production to capacity was 74.5 


per cent. The monthly record of coke 


troduction follows: 


Monthly average By-product Beehive Total 


Pet? ~ Ss 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
i) .. 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
ito 5... .. 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 .......... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 .......... 1,646,000 462,000 2,108,000 
Ls ee .. 2,379,000 714,000 3,093,000 
eae osteo os 3,127,000 1,497,000 4,624,000 
March, 1924 .... 3,221,000 1,343,000 4,564,000 
April, 1924 .. 3,010,000 1,079,000 4,089,000 
May, 1924 2,786,000 761,000 3,547,000 


The production of beehive coke recov- 
ered slightly during the first week of 
June. The total’ output for the country 
is estimated from reports of cars of 
coke loaded for shipment by the prin- 
cipal carriers at 151,000 tons, an increase 
of 16,000 tons over the preceding week. 
In the corresponding week of 1923, the 
cutput was 405,000 tons. The present 
rate of production is about 43 per cent 
f the 1923 average, though 40 per cent 
above the average level of the acute 
depression of 1921. The weekly output 
of coke by districts follows: 

Week ended— 

June 7, May 31, June 9, 

1924a 1924b 1923 

Pennsylvania and Ohio 110,000 97,000 329,000 
? 


West Virginia ......% 7,000 5,000 2,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee and Geor- 

gia SF ey ae 19,000 19,000 23,000 
Vivwinig sisciss isidses 7,000 6,000 15,000 
Colorado and New Mex 

PPE Ee Oe ee 5,000 5,000 10,000 
Washington and Utah 3,000 3,000 6,000 


United States Total.. 151,000 135,000 405,000 





Daily average ........ 25,000 23,000 68,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from 
last report. 
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ISTORIC declines for money rates, strik- 

} 4 ing gains for wheat and security values, 

and appearance of signs that trade reac- 
tion may be near the bottom in some lines, have 
been recent events of outstanding significance. 

Steel, as the universal metal and a barometric 
industry, is being anxiously watched by gen- 
eral business for indications of a turn for the 
better. These have come in the report that or- 
ders of the United States Steel Corp. are ex- 
ceeding those of one month ago. 

This development apparently indicates that 
steel production has declined more rapidly than 
consumption. Stocks are getting low in many 
instances. That is bringing a better balance 
between supply and demand, which tendency, 
will hasten recovery. 


A return to expansive activities for iron and 


if continued, 


steel is not in immediate prospect, however. The 
high rate of outputs early in the year resulted 
largely from heavy demands from three impor- 
tant consumers of steel 
equipment building. 


automobiles, 
These 


railway 


and demands are 


now smaller. 
Construction Awards Smaller 
General construction awards are shrinking but 


less sharply than activities in many other lines. 


Railway equipment buying is at low ebb. It is 
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unlikely to expand greatly with car loadings 
running 12 per cent behind 1923 and with idle 
cars numbering more than 300,000. 

The extraordinary ease of money is reflected 
in the reduction of rediscount rates of the New 
York and Boston federal 


per cent and a government issue at 234 per cent. 


reserve banks to 3% 


This followed the fall of open market rates to 
the lowest levels since 1908. 


Securities Enjoy Rise 


In response to cheap money investment se- 
curities have advanced vigorously. Speculative 
stocks have stirred out of their long sleep also. 
This did not reflect the credit situation so much 
as a feeling that business may be approaching a 
turn for the better some months hence. 

The political horizon is slightly clearer also. 
The Republican nominees and platform are re- 
garded as conservative. The radicals have made 
a poor showing and the Democrats are unlikely 
to lean far to the left. 
adjourned. 


Moreover congress stands 


Soaring wheat prices may puncture any re- 
maining radical hopes, built upon farmers’ dis- 
content. Wheat’s new found strength has _ re- 
sulted from the conditions revealed by the goy- 
ernment’s report showing the worst crop outlook 
dozen 


in a years. 





The 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 
Business Failures.. 391 303 387 305 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %.. 82.4 82.2 83.0 77.0 
Loan rate. 4-6 
mot; N.Y: & 4-4% 
Aver. 25 industrial 
shares 
Aver. 25 railroad 
shares 
Aver. 40 
Car loadings, week 
ended May 31 
Bank debits, 246 
cities (000 omit- 
$9,366,226 $9,058,397 $9,501,343 $8,906,672 


4-4%4 


$105.31 $105.51 


$63.09 
78 


bonds. . $80.46 $78.92 


819,904 918,213 914,040 932,684 


Foreign Exchange (Demand) 


Last week One week One 
close before 
$4.31 $4.30 
5.38c 5.1l1¢ 
4.34c¢ 4.35c¢ 


One year 

month ago ago 
$4.36 4.61c 
5.72¢ 6.29¢ 
4.44c 4,59c 


Barometer of Business 


Monthly Comparison 


Building One One 


Month before Year ago 
63,347,406 60,844,300 


Dodge 
awards in 27 May 
states (sq. ft.) 57,708,800 


failures: 


1913 
Mo. average 
31,250,000 


Business 
Number 
Liabilities 

Exports 


1,816 1,707 


$36,590,907 $48,904,452 l , $ 
$336,000,000 $348,000,000 $316,35 $2: 


1,336 


,7 32,000 
,195,000 


22 
Ze 
29 
33 


of gold 


Excess 


$40,480,000 $44,027,000 4$630,716 


Bureau of labor 
price index .. ] 8 100 
Bradstreet’s price 
index 33 35. ; 100 
Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index 6 70. : 100 
Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index 


New 


*161.8 163.5 159.1 $100 


incorpora- : 
$519,897,000 $528,900,000 $817,230,000 


Railroad net 
earnings -+. *$61,821,900 
7Excess of gold exports. 


$49,301,000 


$80,239,885 
tJuly, 1914. 


$83,515,300 
* April. 


$59,301,000 
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Unfilled Orders 


NFILLED orders of the United States 
a ee Corp. dropped 13 per cent in May 
total of 3,628,089 tons. This was the 
lowest level touched since November, 1914. 
It was 26 per cent under the peak for 1924 
on Feb. 29 and 50 per cent under the high 
mark for 1923 on March 31, of that year. Or- 
ders on May 31 actually had fallen 12 per 
the de- 


to a 


cent below the extreme bottom of 
pression of three years ago which came in 
February, 1922. The 


flects the restraint upon future buying. 


recession in orders re- 


Ingot Production 
HE production of steel ingots in May 
the amazing recession in the 
The daily average 


reflected 
steel industry this spring. 
output was 97,343 tons, the smallest since 
August, 1922. The decline the April 
total was 24 per cent. From the unprecedented 
March production there was a decrease of 39 
per cent. In March the annual rate of ingot 
production was 50,000,000 tons. This had 
dropped to a rate of 30,270,000 tons in May. 
The production of steel probably has been 
cut down more sharply than consumption. 
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MONTHLY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


F. W. Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States. 
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Building Construction Bank Clearings 


ANK clearings, in the aggregate, show an 

increase of 2.8 per cent in May compared 
with the total of 12 On its 
face this would seem to indicate a gain in 
trade That lost 
when the total is separated into those for 
New York City, and those for centers outside 
of New York. The New York total shows a 


AY brought further recession in_ build- 
ing construction. The aggregate of 
contracts awarded was 57,708.800 square feet. 
That was a decline of 9 per cent from the 
total for April and of 5 per cent from that 
for May, 1923. The recession in residential 


building was most marked, chiefly in New 


months before. 


activities. significance is 


York City, which had enjoyed a 


building 


boom previously. Awards for new residences 
amounted to 34,428,000 square feet, a decline 
of 19 per cent from April, but slightly more 


than in May, 1923. Industrial awards fell. 


gain of 8 per cent over May, 1923, reflecting, 
largely, bigger bond sales. New 
York clearings dropped 3 per cent in May 
reflecting reduced trade. 


Outside of 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


22 Monthly Check Exchange in United States 32 
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Automobile Production 


RELIMINARY estimates place the pre- 

duction of automobiles in May at 301,000 
passenger cars and trucks. This figure rep- 
resents a decline of 19 per cent under the 
April total and of 23 per cent below May, 
1923, the peak month for all time. During 
the first five months of 1924 the number of 
motor cars made was 1,742,832, a gain of 
94,000 over the same period in 1923. In no full 
year prior to 1917 were so many cars pro- 
duced. The record for the first six months 
may reach 2,000,000 cars. 
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Bradstreet’s Prices 


F OR the sixth successive month the whole- 
sale commodity price average compiled 
by Bradstreet’s shows a decline on June 1. 
The recession in a month was 2.1 per cent. 
Metals led the decreasing trend. During May 
45 commoditiés used in the index declined, 19 
advanced, while 42 remains unchanged. Com- 
pared with the great curtailment of produc- 
tion, prices have remained relatively steady 
during the past year. Bradstreet’s average 
now is, only 8 per cent under the peak of 
1923. It is 15 per cent above the 1921 low. 





1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 19 
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1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
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Average of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
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The most violent fluctuations in hourly rates of wages in the United States during the past 84 years have occurred in the last four years. 
After the Civil war seven years elapsed before wages reached a peak, and seven years’ more before they returned to the level of 1865 
EARCH of all available flowing. Periodically circum- 


S data bearing on the sub- 

ject of which way wages 
are headed fails to reveal an 
item more definite and illumin- 
ating than the recent agree- 
ment in the sheet and tin plate 
industry to leave the present 
basis unchanged. That is signi- 
ficant for several It 
is evidence of the general atti- 
tude of employers in the iron 
metalworking 


reasons. 


and steel and 
trades, and _ it the 
views of employes, even when 
the employes, this in- 
stance, reinforced with a 
strong union. It tends to sup- 
port the opinion that there is 


interprets 
as in 
are 


nothing of a convincing char- 
at 


mass movement of wages either 


acter present to indicate a 


hich Way 


BY A. J. HAIN 


UD ETEI EAL 


stances seem to strengthen the 


position of employers or em- 
ployes, and to make it easy for 
one to change the course. The 
recent lull in operations “favors” 
the employers, though this 


no longer regarded by them as 


is 


a favorable position to be in. 
For employers to reduce wages 
is much the same as for them 
to say their business is on the 
toboggan, the 
jority of them will not admit. 
It 


wages will not be lowered un- 


something ma- 


is reasonable to believe that 
less such action is compulsory. 


Few wage reductions have been 
made so far this year and nu- 


merically they are outweighed . 
by increases. This fact does 
not mean that the wage trend 








The Amalgamat- 
of Iron, Steel 
with 


up or down. 
ed Association and Tin 
Workers the sheet 
and tin plate manufacturers was uncer- 
tain of its ground. 
this situation are typical of many others 
The association 


in negotiating 


Some features of 


involving wage matters. 


was not sure the manufacturers were 
able to pay the advance. It decided to 
withdraw its demands, and leave well 
enough alone. 

The agreement on a continuation of 
the present basis could not be called a 
compromise, for the manufacturers’ 


rolicy was not to reduce the scale. In 
abandoning their plans for increases, 


the majority of the committee decided 
it 


was more important that the mills 


continue to operate than it was to satisfy 
“the radical element” with a strike. Even 
if it was not the real object of the 
union advance of 25 per 
to continue as at 
of busi- 


to enforce an 
its 
present 
ness conditions. 


willingness 
appreciation 


cent, 
shows an 
A similar decision was arrived at sub- 
12, the bar iron 
wage scale was reaffirmed. The Amal- 
demanded a con- 
workers, 


of 


sequently, June when 


gaumated association 
siderable advance for bar iron 
base rates amounting in the case 
puddlers to 43 per cent. 

Cross currents on the surface have 
made it difficult to determine in which 
direction the nation’s wage stream is 


1623 








is upward, but it does signify 

they are continuing on a high level. 
In nearly every city where higher rates 
were demanded the build- 
ing tradesmen they succeeded in winning 


by unionized 
all or part of that for which they asked. 
10 to 15 per 
The largest are noted in St. Louis 
In some speculative build- 
ing enterprises in New York recently as 
high as $2.25 an hour, or $18 a day, 
has been paid. The rates in all building 
trades combined advanced 97 per cent 
from 1913 to 1920. They did not decline 
with others during the postwar period. 
Last year they were 107 per cent over 
1913. 

Common labor rates have advanced 130 


The increases range from 


cent. 
and Chicago. 
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THE TREND OF WAGE RATES PAID BY THE LEADING OPERATORS IN THE 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE REGION 


INDICATING THE 


ARE CHARTED, THE BROKEN LINES 
EXTENT OF THE REDUCTIONS RECENTLY 


ANNOUNCED BY THE INDEPENDENT OPERATORS 


te 150 per cent in the last 10 years; 
in general manufacturing the advance 
bas been 129 per cent; for railroad labor 
131 per cent; for bituminous min- 
ers 129 per cent; for union molders 125 
per cent. 

Many of represent 
trade agreements. The contract 
the bituminous coal miners was signed 
in March and is to continue for three 
years. These are props tending to hold 
up the entire wage structure, principally 
through their influence on costs. 

Ethelbert Stewart, head of the bureau 
of labor statistics, Washington, believes 
wages will continue on a horizontal line 
for an indefinite period. While the cost 
of living has dropped slightly in some 


organized 
with 


these 


respects, he regards the fluctuations as 
temporary, some of the factors being 
seasonal. Strikes and threatened strikes 
in various industries have resulted in 
compromises on present scales, notwith- 
standing the fact wage increases were 
demanded. Some of the demands were 
made merely to prevent anticipated reduc- 
tions. 

“The best advice I can give to either 
employer or employe at present is to 
‘stand pat’ on present wage scales,” he 
says. He does not believe wages can 
be reduced now to any extent, and he 
does not believe it will do employes 
any good to ask for higher wages. 

The National Industrial Conference 
board finds that there is nothing in the 








Average Monthly Wages in Iron and Steel 
Industry, and Number of Employes 

Number of Number of Payroll for Average wage Average wage 

establishments employes half month per month year previous 
mee oon ceccsccecs 209 278,911 $18,188,376 $130.42 $118.78 
SE a cudegan vas 216 283,879 19,549,452 137.73 123.52 
February isis 170 276,986 17,893,043 129.19 122.24 
January, 1924 .... 209 258,736 16,559,659 128.00 120.59 
December, 1923.... 197 233,704 15,279,383 130.80 122.88 
November ....... 197) 243,187 11,759,684 96.71 98.75 
October ......0.. 186 242,171 15,498,307 127.99 115.40 
September ........ 178 216,842 13,726,203 126.58 109.56 
BER ..cccevccse 180 235,561 15,369,508 130.49 100.62 
dns sa0e4neent 176 225,470 13,080,477 116.02 83.26 
PP. sccccecbesees 166 216,264 14,057 ,03i7 129.98 94.58 
at sri eshdbovece 175 241,351 16,080,907 133.08 93.52 
SUE cng ene #E0 08 42 182 218,591 13,062,933 119.52 88.14 
BEBTCR ccccdcccsess 189 241,068 14,885,085 123.52 89.02 
February ......... 187 223,615 13,668,599 122.24 85.58 
FOMUATY ...ccceees 184 217,303 13,032,701 119.42 78.70 

Averages : 

SS es 183 229,594 14,125,068 en .. cco a 
2 Se 118 147,882 7,378,535 ee: > oe eae 
DEE Seedss cwceuee 114 117,223 5,869,438 UR se P= 
| rer te 105 172,318 13,015,883 OS eer: 
| ee rr ee 105 154,244 9,989 ,098 oS eae. 
IGER nck ss canvas 97 180,859 10,734, 114 tS Basen po. 
BOAT: cecweectessse 97 180,088 8,327 ,492 fe ae 
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data examined recently to indicate any 
general movement either to increase or 
decrease wage levels in basic industries. 
Such fluctuations as have occurred this 
year have resulted largely from changes 
in employment and in hours of work 
available to wage earners. Active op- 
erations at the outset of the year re- 
sulted in increased .earnings, but wage 
rates have remained substantially un- 
changed since advances in 1923. 

Increases in wage rates were re- 
ported to the bureau of labor statistics 
by 80 establishments in 27 of 52 indus- 
tries during the month ended April 15. 
Decreases were reported by 26 establish- 
ments in eight industries. The increases 
averaged 7.4 per cent and applied to less 
than 6000 employes. The decreases av- 
eraged 9.2 per cent and affected about 
4000 employes. The bureau observes: 
“As in the last four months these wage 
changes were purely individual to the 
relatively small number of establish- 
ments making them, and had no gen- 
eral significance whatever.” The con- 
ference board noted 14 instances of 
increases and 22 of decreases in the pe- 
riod from April 15 to May 10. The in- 
creases predominated in mining in the 
Middle West and Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts. 

Reductions in labor rates at several 
of the iron and steel works and mines 
in southern fields are of only local im- 
rortance. The most important changes 
made in the iron and steel and related 
industries are those announced by coke- 
makers in the Connellsville district, and 
these are believed to represent a tem- 
porary phase of the coke business. The 
United States Steel Corp.’s coke subsidi- 
ary has not taken action, nor have the 
Rainey interests, but among independents 
declines amounting to 20 to 33 per cent 
lave been put in effect. Some have gone 
hali way back and others all the way 
to the 1917 wage scale. 

Another side of the picture is pre- 
sented by the fact that more than $300,- 
000,000 was paid in wages in the first 
quarter of 1924 by industries in Alle- 
gheny county, of which the Pittsburgh 


mianufacturing area is a part. This is 
17% per cent more than in the first 
quarter of 1923, 

A study of wage changes following 
the Civil war shows that it was seven 


years before wages reached the peak, 
and another seven years before they 
returned to the starting point. The index 
figure in 1865 was 58, and it ascended 
to 69 in 1872, falling gradually back 
to 59 in 1879, when it resumed an up 
ward trend. In 14 years there was a 
maximum variation of only 11 points. 
Two years after the World war the in- 
dex figure had advanced from 162 to 234. 
Tt dropped to 200 in two more years, and 
in another year ascended to 228. Eco- 
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nomists have contended that the trend 
following the Civil war would be re- 
peated following the World war, but in 
a more intensified form. 

About 200 representative plants in the 
iron and steel industry regularly supply 
the bureau of labor statistics with their 
wage and employment figures. The 
scope of the report is indicated by the 
fact that in March this year it in- 
ciuded 216 plants, employing 283,879 per- 
sons, and paying wages aggregating $39,- 
000,000. These are the largest in any 
cf the reports for the last 16 months. 

The average wage per month for the 
first four months of this year is $131.33. 
The average for 1923 was $123.01. This 
is an advance of $9.32 per month. 

The first-four-months average for 1924 
of $131.33 is larger than the figure for 
atiy month in 1923, except May, which 
was $133.08. Each of the four months 
this year shows a wage in excess of the 
monthly average of 1923. In January 
the amount was $128; February $129.19; 
March $137.73 and April $130.42; com- 
fared with the 1923 monthly average 
of $123.01. 

The first-four-months average, $131.33, 
is greater than the monthly average for 
eny year since 1916, except 1920. The 
peak, in that year, was $151.06. 

These figures represent earnings, af- 
fected by the rate of operations. This 
influence probably is less pronounced 
now than before the 12-hour day was 
abolished. A new peak was established 
in steel output in March, and pig iron 
output in that month also made a 
substantial gain. The average monthly 
wage advanced to $137.73, the largest 
since 1920. In April production dropped, 
and the wage fell to $130.42. 

Basic wage rates in the iron and steel 
irdustry have remained unchanged since 
increases were granted as part of the 
pian for the abolishment of the 12- 
hour day. Those workers who were put 
on an 8-hour day basis were given an 
advance of 25 per cent over’ their pre- 
vious hourly rate, making their new rate 
5@ cents. Those placed on 11 hours 
were increased 10 per cent, their new 
rate becoming 44 cents. This was to 
compensate labor for half the loss in- 
curred through the reduction in their 
working time. 

Reports suggest that while the 12- 
hour day as a compulsory condition of 
work was given up, many laborers have 
preferred to work “overtime” to in- 
crease their incomes. High operating 
rates, sometimes accompanied with a 
scarcity of men, have given them the 
opportunity. 

The peak in the common labor wage 
rate in the steel industry was reached 
in February, 1920. The man working 
10 hours received $5.06. Now working 
8 hours he is paid $4, while if he works 
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RAILROAD WAGES AS CHARTED BY THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD, SHOWING THE TRENDS FOR THE SIX CLASSIFICATIONS 


two hours overtime, at  time-and-one- 
half rate, he earns $5.50, or about 9 
rer cent more than in the same length 
of time as in 1920. The man who is 
new on a 10-hour basis by working 
two hours overtime will obtain $5.72. In 
1920 for 12 hours he received $6.07. 
The United States Steel Corp.’s»pay- 
roll in 1923 was $469,502,634. This rep- 
resented an advance over the previous 
year of 45 per cent. Chairman Gary 
in his report in March stated of that 
part of the increase due to the change 
from the 12-hour day, approximately 60 
per cent arose from the employment of 
edditional men, and 40 per cent from in- 
creased allowances to employes whose 
hours of service were not changed, be- 
ing those already working 10 hours a 
day or less. The average salary or wage 


per employe was $5.83, compared with 
$4.91 in 1922 and $5.73 in 1921. 

The latest report of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. shows the average hourly 
wage for the first quarter of 1924 was 
63.7 cents, compared. with 59.8 in the 
year 1923 and 49.9 cents in 1922. 


The straight hourly rate for 10- 
hour labor in the steel industry now 
is down 13 per cent from the 1920 


peak, while for the 8-hour labor it is 20 
per cent lower. Operators of some of 
the large hot mills state the wages paid 
tc their common laborers is only 5 per 
under the peak. The average of actual 
sales prices of Nos, 26, 27 and 28 gage 
Llack sheets is 36 per cent below the 
peak of 1920. The price of steel bars 
is down 42 per cent, and No. 2 foundry 
iron, valley, is lower by 50 per cent. 








Index Figures Comparing Aéwusl Earnings of 
Railroad Employes 


Clerical Maintenance Engine Train 

and Station of Way Telegraph Shop Service Service 

Employes Employes Employes Employes Employes Employes 
GSES 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| ars 105.7 108.4 105.1 105.5 107.6 108.2 
| SASS 105.4 88.1 106.1 104.9 110.1 111.5 
|) See 107.4 119.9 106.0 108.9 111.0 112.8 
se a 119.4 124.1 120:.3 133.6 123.2 127.6 
. ae 162.2 180.3 162.8 222.8 150.3 163.7 
Rg.  @a% 181.5 192.9 209.4 211.3 163.1 172.4 
rr 219.3 244.3 234.4 251.0 205.6 224.6 
1921 213.2 208.1 229.6 218.8 176.3 191.8 
1 = epee 202.3 180.9 221.5 212.2 179.7 194.1 
4. ie ae 203.3 189.5 221.3 201.1 183.8 199.6 
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A COMPOSITE OF WAGES PAID TO UNION MOLDERS AND COREMAKERS IN 


THE 11 LEADING 


THE TREND OF THE COMMON 


STEEL, AND 
The cost of living as reported by the 
National Industrial Conference board 


is 20.9 per cent below the highest level 
attained in 1920. 

In replies to a questionnaire for mem- 
bers of the National Metal Trades 
sociation, 524 reported 
ir the earnings of 
ployes during the year, 
three firms stated there were no changes 
plants; 35 reported de- 


as- 
increases 
their em- 
Eighty- 


firms 
hourly 
past 


in their 
creases of less than 8 per cent and nine 
decreases of less than 16 per cent. In- 
creases in average hourly earnings rang- 
ing from 1 to 25 per cent were reported 
by 267 firms 9 to 15 per cent by 185 
firms; 16 to 24 per cent by 56, and 25 
to 35 per cent by 16 firms. 

Increases in hourly earnings were due 
in large measure to gains in the number 
Three-hundred 


of man-hours worked. 


reported such in- 


251 firms 


and sixty-six firms 
creases during the 
ported decreases and 42, no change. 
The hourly wage rates 
paid by the Na- 
tional association _ last 
June cents. In April, 1924, 
it was In New England the 
51.9 to 53 
In the 


year ,; re- 
average of 
leading employers in 
Metal 


ro" 
52.7 


Trades 
was 
55.5 cents. 
increased from 


bourly rate 


cents over the nine-month period. 


FOUNDRY CENTERS OF 
LABOR RATE IN THE IRON 
METALWORKING 


THE UNITED STATES, AND 
AND 
INDUSTRIES 

New York, New and Pennsyl- 
yania district the increase was from 53.6 
cents to 59.3 cents; in Ohio and Indiana, 


Jersey 


from 53.9 cents to 55.7 cents: in Michi- 


from 51.4 cents to 53 cents, and in 


gan 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri 53 to 
56.4 cents. 

Two hundred and eighty-five com- 


panies stated that the business outlook 
for them for the next months is 
good; 278 said that it is fair; 75 “very 
good ;” 19 firms “poor,” and eight “very 
poor.” The number that increased their 
operating forces in the past year 399; 
42 made no changes; 168 made decreases 
less than 25 per cent and 10 decreases 
of more than 50 per cent. The majority 
of the companies reporting, 328 in all, 
have a combination hourly rate, piece, 


six 


premium and bonus system; 310 have 
a flat hourly rate; 17 straight piece- 
work; 17 straight premium, and six 


straight bonus system. Only four out of 
the 682 firms report labor difficulties since 
last April. 

Union molders and 
appear to be trying to hold the advances 
they wrested from employers in 1923. 
In several localities they are on strike 
for an advance, but generally they 


coremakers now 


are 


continuing on the 1923 basis or are 





New York, 
New Jersey, 
New England Pennsylvania 


June, 1923.. 51.9 53.6 
July 50.0 53.7 
Aug. 50.1 56.6 
Sept 51.0 55.6 
Oct. 52.4 57.7 
Nov 53.0 58.0 
Dec. 52.0 58.7 
Jan. 1924 51.4 58.5 
Feb. 51.6 58.4 
March 51.8 58.3 
ar 53.0 59.3 


pattern shops and common labor. 





Recent Trends of Hourly Wage Rates in National 
Metal Trades 


The figures represent average hourly rates paid by j N 
tional Metal Trades association, under the classifications of machine shops, foundries, 


Illinois General 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Average 
Indiana Michigan Missouri for all 
53.9 51.4 53.0 52.7 
53.0 52.1 53.7 52.5 
55.5 53.7 53.8 53.9 
55.9 51.4 54.5 53.7 
54.6 53.2 54.6 54.5 
56.9 53.1 54.1 55.0 
54.5 54.3 54.0 54.7 
55.4 52.3 55.2 54.6 
55.0 53.0 55.4 54.7 
55.2 53.0 55.6 54.8 
55.7 53.0 56.4 55.5 


leading employers in the Na- 
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gently urging demands that are designed 
to offset any suspected intention of em- 
ployers to reduce their scale. 

The union molders’ wage scale reached 


its peak in the summer of 1920. In the 
tall of that year a _ recession set in. 
Nonunion molders accepted reductions 


that enabled their employes to take busi- 
ness away from the union foundries. In 
April, 1921, the union molders accepted 
reductions. 

Wage scales coasted down all through 


1921. In 1922 began an upward trend 
that did not spend its strength until 


late 1923, by which time wages had al- 
most reached the postwar peak. The 
fluctuations of the union scale in the 
Chicago district are typical of the coun- 
try as a. whole. In 1920 the Chicago 
scale got up to $8.40 for eight hours. 
In May, 1921, it dropped to $6.80, and 
later in 1921, which was a year of 
constant adjustment, fell to $6.40. March, 
1922, down to $6, which was 
the low point. In August, 1922, there 
was an advance to $6.50, and on Feb. 
1, 1923, a further advance to $7. 

On Aug. 1, 1923, the molders pushed 
their scale up to $8, or only 40 cents 
under the postwar peak. If business con- 
tinues fair the outlook is that union 
molders will keep their $8 scale this 
year. If business declines, 1921 may 
be repeated; nonunion foundries will 
cut wages sufficient to get business while 
union foundries are compelled to stand 
pat, and then when the union molders 
co agree to a reduction most of the 
current business have been taken. 
The trend in molders’ and core- 
makers’ wages is largely typical of the 
trend in the wages of nonunion and other 
toundry employes. 

The upward trend in railroad wages 
which interrupted the postwar decline 
early in 1923 is continuing. Any out- 
standing reduction apparently will hinge 
more upon lower living costs than upon 
a decreased level of freight rates. The 
high point in railroad wages was reached 
in July, 1920, when the labor board 
promulgated an increase, averaging 22 
per cent for all classes, effective as of 
May 1, 1920. The labor board reduced 
all classes approximately 14 per cent as 
of July 1, 1921. 

From Aug. 11, 1921, to Feb. 27, 1922, 
the labor board handed down numerous 
decisions which tended to decrease the 
operating costs of the carriers. In May 
and July, 1922, the labor board made a 
second reduction in wages of railroad 
employes, excepting engine, train and 
yard service men, dispatchers, signalmen 
and supervisory forces. The _ engine, 
train and yard service men as a group 
have suffered only one general wage 


saw it 


will 
union 


cut since 1920 and negotiations between 
the men and the carriers beginning early 


(Concluded on Page 1638) 





















Alloy Steel Development Rap1 


Sir Robert Hadfield Traces Steps in Progress in Making of Alloy Steels— 





Advance from 1882 to Present Time Hastened by Increase in 


NE of the most comprehensive 

papers presented at the British 

Empire Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal congress in London June 3 to 6, 
was that of Sir Robert Hadfield on 
the development of alloy steels. 

In these days, Sir Robert points out, 
when alloy steels are used in such 
large quantities and for so many differ- 
ent purposes with such striking re- 
sults, it is most desirable that every 
engineer should have a general knowl- 
edge of their composition and problems. 

The paper consists of six sections, the 
first being the introduction and the 
second being devoted to a_ historical 
review of the development of alloy 
steels. The third section treats of man- 
ganese steel, in the development of which 
Sir Robert Hadfield has played an 
important part; the fourth covers sili- 
con steel; and the fifth -deals with 
modern alloy steel including steels for 
resisting corrosion, for steam turbine 
blades, heat resistance, tools, arma- 
ment, building structures, magnets, and 
general engineering purposes. The 
author’s conclusions are embodied in 
the sixth and final section. 

Dealing with the early history of 
alloy steels, Sir Robert says in part: 


“Faraday, best known by reason of 


Volume of Research Work 


principal branches of applied science 
for, in addition to his other work, he 
devoted much time and energy to the 


study of alloys of iron with other 
elements, and in 1821 he published 
his work ‘Alloys of Steel’ which, 


amongst other striking omissions, did 
not refer to any tests with tungsten. 
Some idea of the difficulties under 
which he worked may be gleaned from 
his statement in 1822 that, as he could 
not go to Sheffield, he carefully pre- 
pared the mixtures in London and 
sent them by coach under the care 
of an assistant who was to witness 
the desired processes at Sanderson’s 
works, 

“It is not surprising that, under such 
conditions, Faraday did little to dispel 
the ignorance prevailing at that time 
concerning the alloys of iron, but it 
is interesting and encouraging to know 
that so eminent a scientist appreciated 
the importance of investigations in this 
field. In particular, he sought to ob- 
tain better cutting tools and non- 
corrodible metal for reflectors. Amongst 
others, he tried alloys of iron with 
gold, silver, and rhodium; he made an 
alloy containing 3 per cent of nickel 
and found that it worked well; and 
he alloyed iron with chromium and 
might well have given us ‘rustless steel’ 
nearly a century before it was actually 
marketed, had he continued this line 
of investigation! 


Early Attempts to Make Alloy Steels 


“By empirical methods based on the 




































































hardening alloy steel. This material 
was rather in the nature of superior 
cast iron than steel. Its applications 
were severely limited—the alloy was 
relatively brittle and useful chiefly for 
tools—and its manufacture was for a 
long time shrouded in mystery. 

“At the time of the author’s early 


experiments and, indeed, for many 
years thereafter, it was difficult or 
impossible to obtain—in commercial 


quantities and at a commercial price— 
supplies of ferroalloys rich in the ele- 
ments which it was desired to use in 
the preparation of alloy steel, and low 
in other elements, particularly carbon, 
Under such conditions it was impossi- 
ble to prepare alloys with the ease and 
accuracy to which we are now accus- 
tomed, and much credit is due to the 
firm of Biermann of Hanover, the 
Terre Noire company, and a few 
other concerns for their activity in the 
earlier days of the manufacture of 
various special metals and _ special 
alloys.. 


Ferromanganese Proves Useful 


“Heath, about 1840, was probably the 
first to recognize fully the utility of 
manganese in the manufacture of steel 
and he applied the black oxide to 
the manufacture of crucible cast steel. 
Robert Mushet used manganese alloys 
on a much wider scale to cheapen the 
manufacture of crucible and Bessemer 
steel. The commerical production of 
rich ferromanganese was commenced 
by Henderson, of Glasgow, and Prieger 





those discoveries on which the whole principle of ‘trial and error’ the followed on the same lines, but it 
of the electrical industry is based, Mushets, father and son, to whom is to the Terre Noire company that 
undoubtedly foresaw that metallurgy great credit should be given, evolved we owe the first production of a 
was destined to become one’ of the more than half a century ago a self- rich and cheap ferromanganese. This 
MILLION | 
roms. 
HE accompanying chart shows the world’s produc- 
90 tion of pig iron from 1860 to 1923, also the annual 
wastage of iron and steel rendered unserviceable by the ef- 
” a fects of corrosion. It will be seen that the cmount of 
10 a iron and steel thus going out of use m 1921 was nearly 
yy Vos 1923 equal to the quantity of pig iron estimated to have been 
60 ay produced in that year, and about 40 per cent of the max- 
$ ; imum annual production before the war. Here again, 
so 74 9) with our present-day knowledge of rust-resisting iron and 
40 */, steel, and with further knowledge which we may hope 
J to acquire, the use of alloy steels should make possible 
30 a important savings- in the consumption of tron—From ad- 
S ae a ge dress of Sir Robert Hadfield at the Empire Mining and 
x a ee of ror wpe? Metallurgical Congress, London, June 3-6, 1924. 
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product made possible the wholesale 
manufacture of excellent soft steels, 
and as the use of ‘high’ ferromanganse 
containing up to 80 per cent of man- 


ganese, is essential to the commercial 
manufacture of manganese steel, the 
Terre Noire company’ rendered a 
doubly valuable service to metallurgy 
by improving and cheapening the sup- 
plies of ferro. 

“The exhibits shown by the Terre 
Noire company at Paris in 1878 were 
accompanied by an _ instructive pam- 
phlet showing the influence, as then prac- 
ticed, of different bodies alloyed with 
iron and suggesting further  investi- 


gations. Amongst these were the ex- 
periments with varying percentages of 
manganese, up to 2.5 per cent, but no 
higher percentage was mentioned. At 
this point, owing to the brittleness of 
the product, whether cast or forged, 
the series was stopped, for it was 
assumed—erroneously, as events proved 
—that further additions of manganese 
would only produce still more harm- 
ful effects. 


Manganese Steel 


“The author carried out systematic 
investigations with alloys containing 
higher percentages of manganese and 
thus discovered that, when the amount 
of this element exceeded 6'2 or 7 per 
cent, the physical properties of the 
alloy underwent remarkable changes. 
The strength and ductility increased, 
the metal became non-magnetic, and 
there were other changes, all indicat- 
ing the formation of an entirely new 
material. 

“Manganese steel was the first malle- 
able, non-magnetic ferrous product to 
be discovered and, though its other 
properties have proved to be of greater 
practical importance, its non-magnetic 
character has rightly attracted much 
interest and speculation, whether at 
the hands of the scientific investigator 
or those more directly engaged in the 
practical application of such qualities. 

“Even today there is much to be 
learned concerning the manner in which 
13 per cent or so of manganese is 
capable of suppressing the magnetic 
properties of 87 per cent of iron.” 


In the section devoted to modern 
steels the paper deals particularly with 
heat resisting, non-scaling steels, stat- 
ing that with the development of high 
temperature processes, there is ever- 
increasing demand for material to re- 
sist the destructive effects of high tem- 
peratures. 


“In order that a steel may be termed 
‘heat resisting’ in the sense here 
intended, it should retain wuse- 
ful mechanical properties at high tem- 
peratures, and it should be subject to 
little or no ‘scaling’ when exposed 
to high temperatures in an oxidizing 
atmosphere. 

“High chromium steel possesses 
useful characteristics in both these di- 
rections, maintaining a considerable de- 
gree of strength, and scaling to a 
much less degree than ordinary steel 
up to moderately high temperatures. 
Although finding therefor useful ap- 
plications, as in valves for automo- 
biles, these applications are limited 


because the desired qualities are not 
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retained far enough to meet the full 
demands of engineering practice. The 
strength of this steel falls away 
rapidly at temperatures above 650 de- 
grees Cent. and it practically loses its 
non-scaling characteristics at 850 de- 
grees Cent. Consequently, for example 
it is unsuitable for the valves of high 
duty aeroplane engines, or for such 
articles as the boxes in which steel 
parts are heated with their carbonizing 
mixture for case hardening, the tem- 
perature in this instance reaching 1000 
degrees to 1100 degrees Cent. 

“Both chromium and tungsten steel 
are used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of valves for petrol engines. Re- 
cent investigations by Prof. A. H. 
Gibson, and H. Wright Baker, described 
in their paper on ‘Exhaust Valve 
and Cyclinder Head Temperatures in 
High-Speed Petrol Engines,’ before 
tht Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
Dec. 1923, show that the temperature 
of the exhaust valve, in an air-cooled 
or water-cooled engine with overhead 
valves, may be between 600 and 750 
degrees Cent. under normal conditions. 
At such temperatures both chromium 
steel and tungsten steel are capable of 
giving excellent results, but chromium 
steel has the advantage of not oxidiz- 
ing as rapidly as tungsten steel with 
weak mixtures. If preignition occurs, 
the temperature of the valve may ex- 
ceed 800 degrees Cent. and the valve, 
whether of chromium or tungsten steel 
will rapidly burn out. 

“Steels of the type used for high 
speed cutting tools, including those 
of the tungsten-chromium and cobalt- 
chromium types, retain a high degree 
of strength up to about 650 degrees 
Cent., but as in the case of high 
chromium steel, their strength falls 
away rapidly at higher temperartues. 
For this reason they also have found 
only a limited amount of use for such 
articles as motor car valves, and they 
have got the further disability of not 
possessing non-scaling characteristics 
to any marked degree. 

“The addition of silicon, in amounts 
up to about 3 per cent, has been 
found to produce a marked improve- 
ment in high chromium steel, especially 
in non-scaling characteristics, and in 
addition to improve its strength to 
some degree at high temperatures. Be- 
yond, however, about 800 degrees 
Cent. the qualities are still ‘below 
practical requirements in many direc- 
tions.” 


British Mineral Bureau 
Exhibit a Feature 


One of the metallurgical features 
of the British Empire exhibition at 
London is the exhibit of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources bureau in the British 
government pavilion. This bureau is a 
quasi-official organization which collects 
Statistics regarding the resources, pro- 
duction, treatment, and consumption of 
metals and minerals throughout the 
world. Charts showing the salient 
features of these statistics are being 
displayed at the British Empire exhibi- 
tion. A series of lectures also has been 
arranged dealing with the mining and 
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metallurgical resources of the British 
Empire. Many of these will be illus- 
trated by motion pictures, 


Gain 


Fluorspar Imports 
Over Domestic 


Shipments of fluorspar in 1923, accord- 
ing to a statement by the United States 
geological survey, showed a _ decrease 
of 16 per cent in quantity and 3 per 
cent in total value, compared with 1922. 
The reported average selling price f.o.b. 
mine shipping point increased from 
$17.88 in 1922 to $20.69 in 1923, Ship- 
ments to foundries and for the manu- 
facture of hydrofluoric acid, glass, 
cnamel and sanitary ware were larger 
than in 1922 and to steel plants and for 
export were smaller. Stocks at mines 
and at shipping points at the end of 
1923 were about 64,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 33,337 tons at the end of 
1922. These stocks are the largest ever 
accumulated by producers and probably 
will result in curtailment of output in 
1924, 

Imports in 1923 were 42,226 short 
tons, the largest since 1910, equivalent 
to 35 per cent of domestic shipments, 
compared with 23 per cent in 1922. Eng- 
land was the principal source of im- 
ports, supplying 54 per cent. Importa- 
tion from South Africa of 10,380 short 
tons, practically all of the “acid” grade, 
is noteworthy. Imports from Italy, 
China and the Netherlands were made 
for the first time in 1923. 

Producers of about 95 per cent of the 
basic open-hearth steel made reported 
that they consumed 130,449 short tons 
of fluorspar in 1923 and had stocks on 
hand of 47,219 short tons Jan. 1, 1924. 
If steel producers not reporting con- 
sumed a like proportion the figures in- 
dicate a total consumption in all steel 
plants of about 137,000 tons in 1923 
and stocks of about 49,700 tons Jan. 1, 
1924, Total consumption of fluorspar by 
steel plants in 1922 was 104,000 tons 
and total stocks Jan. 1, 1923 about 65,- 
000 tons. Consumption of fluorspar per 
ton of steel in 1923 averaged 8.1 pounds, 
compared with 7.4 pounds in 1922. 





A. Cressy Morrison, secretary of the 
International Acetylene association and 
a fellow of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, has offered a prize of $200 for 
the best paper embodying the results of 
original research not yet published and 
a prize of $100 for the best paper on 
the question of whether released intra- - 
atomic energy constitutes an important 
source of solar and stellar energy. Pa- 
pers are to be submitted prior to Nov. 
1, 1924, to the New York Academy of 
Sciences at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Seventy-seventh street 
and Central Park West, New York. 

































Latec Uses OF Steel 
In Small Ways 














“en 
HILE it is fairly well recog- ing machine which cuts the blank 
nized that man’s serious pur- Skates and performs the first cupping op- 
suits are intimately depen- eration. The open end of the cup is 


dent upon the steel industry, the part 
which steel plays in his pleasure is not 
so obvious. Steel in diversified form 
has made possible a varied assortment 
of outdoor sports which otherwise 
would be unknown. Important among 
these is skating. The annual produc- 
tion of ice skates in the United States 
alone exceeds half a million pairs. 
Roller skates have two seasons, spring 
and fall, and while demand fluctuates 
widely with changing weather con- 
ditions, the average annual production 
exceeds that of ice skates. 

With favorable weather just after 
school starts in the fall, a brief period 
of roller skating is the vogue in many 
cities. Then it is the exceptional school- 
boy who does not own a pair. One 
retail dealer has a school trade of a 
thousand pairs in the fall and another 
thousand pairs in the spring. Roller 
skates average nearly twice the 
weight of ice skates and ac- 
count for a much heavier ton- 
nage of steel. The average 
roller skates weigh something 
under 3 pounds a pair but 
the amount of scrap incident 
to the manufacture easily brings 
the weight of steel used fully to 
3 pounds. On this basis, a 
production of 500,000 pair per 
year means the consumption of 
750 tons of steel. This is al- 
most entirely in sheets. Ice 
skates are made largely from 
drop forgings. The average 
weight of ice skates is 1% 
pounds per pair which means 
375 tons a year on the assump- 
tion that production equals that 
of roller skates. From this it 
is seen that over 1100 tons of 
the country’s annual steel pro- 
duction is used in furthering 
outdoor sports through ice and 
roller skates. Roller skates are 
made in many designs. The 
usual method is to stamp the 
p from sheet steel and then 
to form these parts under 
presses. Finally certain parts 
which make up _ the body 
of the skate are riveted and the 


HIS is the fifteenth of a series 

of articles dealing with some 
of the thousands of obscure uses 
of steel which in the aggregate go 
a long way toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage, and in 
proclaiming steel the universal met- 
al. The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22. Other articles were 
“Pins,” Dec...6; “Pens,” Dec... 2: 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,’ Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,’ Feb. 28; “Spinning 
Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,’ April 10; “Shoe 
Steel,” April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,” May 22; and 
“Tacks,” June 5. 











wheels are assembled. For inexpensive 
roller skates, wheels are often made by 
cupping and drawing sheet steel disks. 
This is an interesting process. A strip 
or sheet is fed under a duplex stamp- 





ROLLER SKATE WHEELS ARE STAMPED OUT AND 
FORMED FROM THIN STEEL STRIPS 
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then turned in by a process which is 


practically the reverse of drawing. 
When a hole is drilled through the 
center of such a closed cup it be- 


comes a very Satisfactory wheel. At 
one skate manufacturer 
uses spot welding for fastening the 
parts. The usual fastening is by cold- 
pressed rivets. 

Higher priced roller skates are often 
excellent examples of mechanical skill 
and workmanship. Ball bearings are 
frequently used, which brings an added 
form of steel into use. Production of 
this type of skate is so limited that 
the total tonnage required is negligible. 
With ice skates a much higher per- 
centage of first class work is called 
for and in this branch of the industry 
the finest grades of steel obtainable 
are used. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
ice skates blocks out the rough 
blanks from hot steel bars un- 
der gang hammers. These are 
tempered in oil, rough ground 
on specially designed grinding 
tools and again tempered. In 
the second tempering process 
the runner is chill hardened. Af- 
ter this the skates are usually 
nickel plated, polished and 
sharpened by grinding. In some 
cases the drop forged piece con- 
stitutes the entire skate ready 
for screwing onto leather shoes. 
In most cases, however, various 
forms of upper pieces are at- 
tached to complete the skate. 
These are usually stamped and 
pressed from steel sheets. For 
many years professional ice 
skaters felt they had to have 
skates made of Swedish steel. 
Even today much Swedish steel 
is imported for skate produc- 
tion and many skates made in 
Sweden are brought in. Ameri- 
can manufacturers using Amer- 
ican steel are producing skates. 
which are claimed by experts 
to equal any in the world. Near- 
ly all skates used in the 
United States now are made 
from American steel. 


least, roller 








ean Gas Aids Furnace Practice 


Selection of the Various Types of Washers and Cleaners for Blast Furnace Gas 





Depends Upon Local Conditions—Operating Data on the Wet and 
Dry Methods Are Presented—Sludge Is Reclaimed 


URING the entire period of the 
D development of the blast fur- 

nace to the size and capacities 
of the furnace of today, more attention 
was paid to the design and construc- 
tion of the stack than to the auxiliary 
equipment. Clean gas, however is re- 
quired for stoves with small checker 
openings and its value can be appreciat- 
ed only by those who have operated 
with both dirty and clean gas. The 
most noticeable savings are a reduc- 
tion in the cost of cleaning and re- 
pairing stoves; higher blast tempera- 
tures, resulting in lowered coke prac- 
tice, increased output and cheaper pig 
iron; and a gas used by 
stoves leaving more gas available for 
boiler and gas engine use. 

The heat economies possible by utili- 
zing the sensible heat of the gas leav- 
ing the dust catcher have long been 
recognized. About 11 to 12 per cent, of 
the total heat generated within the 
furnace leaves as sensible heat in the 
top gases. Recent calculations made by 
Joseph, Royster and Kinney, as 
presented in the Jan. 24 and March 
13, 1924 issues of Iron TrapE Review, 
using data obtained from 14 furnaces, 
show that the top gases carry out 10 
to 12 per the total furnace 
heat. 

The problem of which style of gas 
washer or cleaner shall be used in- 
volves many factors besides the ques- 
tion of heat saving. The initial cost, 
the cost of operating the recovery and 
disposal of the dust, the degree of 
cleanliness desired in the gas, the 
equipment already installed, the char- 
acter of the raw materials used, and 
the location of the plant, all of these 
vary. The cost sheet, as usual, is the 
final judge, and it is believed that the 
apparently large~ number ot different 
washers and cleaners in use today may 
be accepted as representative of the 
best practice at various plants to fit 
local conditions. 


saving in 


cent of 


Principle of Gas Cleaning Cited 


The preliminary cleaning of the gas 
always is done by one or two dust 
catchers, either alone or with a whirler 


Abstract of a 


paper presented before the 
American Iron 


and Steel institute, at New 
The author is superintendent 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 


York, May 23. 
of blast furndces, 
lehem, Pa. 
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Progress in 15 Years 


EMAND for high blast tem- 

peratures revolutionized stove 
design and brought about the change 
in checker opening size from 4 x 9 
inches to 4 x 4 inches or smaller. 
For stoves with small checker open- 
ings to remain in service, clean gas 
is required; and this was one of the 
first causes for the dema.d for clean 
gas. The economical side of burn- 
ing gas correctly and the _ studies 
and improvements that have resulted 
in obtaining the maximum. efficiency 
from the gas, have nearly all come 
in this country during the past 15 
years. The higher costs of fuel and 


labor and the sharpness of com- 
petition have forced managers to 
pay more attention to their plant 


heat balances and the results of con- 
stant efforts to stop heat leaks now 
are apparent at most plants.—G. M. 
Hout. 











of some type. The original dust catcher 
was simply an enlargement in the 
‘downcomer to allow the heavier parti- 
cles of dust to settle. The average 
dust catcher today is about 25 feet 
diameter and 30 feet high. Some are 
larger, and one with 40 feet diameter 
is in use. 

All preliminary cleaning is the ap- 
plication of one or more of the three 
basic principles of removing dust from 
gas, namely, changing the direction of 
the gas, reducing the velocity, or the 
separation of dust by gravity or cen- 
trifugal force. Several well known types 
of whirlers are in use, embodying 
these principles. Large dust catchers, 
properly designed, can remove about 
90 per cent of the dust from the en- 
tering gas, reducing the dust content 
of the exit gas to 2.75 to 5.00 grains 
per cubic foot. The work of the 
primary washer or cleaner can be 
lightened, by using the dust catcher to 
the best advantage. 

After the preliminary cleaning, the 
gas is generally further cleaned by 
either a wet or dry cleaner. This is 
called the primary cleaner. At some 
plants all the gas from the furnaces 
is primary cleaned, at others only the 
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gas for stove use. The gas for stoves 
should contain not more than 0.2 grain 
of dust per cubic foot. For gas engine 
use, the gas should not have more than 
0.015 grain per cubic foot and must 
pass through a scrubber or secondary 
cleaner. 


Various Type Cleaners Are Used 


Two main methods are used to 
clean gas, namely, a wet and dry 
process. These may be subdivided as 
follows: 

Wet WASHERS 

1—The impact type of washer, such 
as the Mullen and the Steese and Ford. 

2—The counterflow type, such as the 
Brassert and the Steinbart. 


3—The rotary type, such as the 
Theisen and the Feld. 
Dry CLEANERS 


1—Tihe filtering type, best represent- 


ed by the Kling-Weidlein and the 
Halberg-Beth types. 

2—The change of direction type, 
o' as the By-Product Recoveries 
0. 

3—The electrical type, or ‘Cottrell 
process. 


From the standpoint of heat economy 
alone, dry cleaning the gas is superior 
to wet washing. The sensible heat of 
the gas leaving the furnace is an item 
well worth saving. Due to the cooling 
the cleaning of the gas by a wet washer 
results in reducing the moisture con- 
tent of the gas. The top gas from a 
furnace using Lake ores contains from 
25 to 40 grains of moisture per cubic 
foot (at standard conditions). If the 
stock is wetted in the skip, as is the 
practice at many plants, the moisture 
content is higher. This same gas after 
wet washing is completely saturated at 
the temperature of leaving the washer. 
This seldom exceeds 90 degrees Fahr. 
in which case the moisture content is 
only 14.9 grains per cubic foot. 

To include the latent heat of vapori- 
zation of moisture is an error inas- 
much as it cannot be available under 
any circumstances. Comparing the sen- 
sible heat of gas at 350 degrees Fahr. 
and 28 grains moisture per cubic foot 
with the sensible heat of the same gas 
cooled to and saturated at 75 degrees 
Fahr. shows that the hot gas contains 
about 5.5 B. t. u. per cubic foot more 
than the washed gas. Thus, assuming 
140,000 cubic foot of gas per ton of 
pig, equals 770,000 B. t. u. per ton 
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of pig, or the equivalent of 52 pounds 
of 14,500 B. t. u. coal. On a 500-ton 
furnace, this is equivalent to the heat 
in 11.5 tons of coal per day. 

This saving is utilized by reducing 
the volume of gas required for the 
stoves and leaving more available for 
boiler use. The temperature of com- 
bustion of the gas is increased from 
60 to 90 degrees Fahr. The higher the 
top temperature, the greater will be 
the percentage of sensible heat saved. 
Some plants use a dry burden of mag- 
netite and sinter where the moisture 
content of the top gas is below 10 
grains. In this case, wet cooling has 
the double disadvantage of adding mois- 
ture to, as well as removing heat 
from, the gas. 


Operating Data Compared 


More data are available on the per- 
formance of wet washers than of the 
dry cleaners. In general the best wet 
washer, cleaning all the gas from a 
furnace, lowers the dust content to 
0. 15 to 0.25 grains per cubic foot and 
cools the gas from 4 to 10 degrees 
Fahr. above the temperature of the 
entering water. The water used is from 
30 to 35 gallons per 1000 cubic foot 
of gas cleaned, and the power con- 
sumption 0.04 kilowatt per 1000 cubic 
foot of gas cleaned. 

In the dry cleaner, the power con- 
sumption is low and is only needed 
by the rapping or shaking device. The 
Cottrell treater uses about 0.1 watt per 
1000 cubic foot of gas cleaned. The 
labor cost of operating all cleaners is 
nearly the same, one attendant per 
turn being required for each unit or 
set of units. The dust recovered from 
dry cleaners is fine, over 90 per cent 
passing through a 100 mesh screen. 

Tihe flue dust in the outgoing water 
from wet washers represents a loss of 
10 to 15 tons of 45 per cent iron bear- 
ing material every day. Early attempts 
to -recover this were small _ basins 
through which the dirty water passed, 
allowing the dust to settle to the bot- 
tom. The sludge periodically was re- 
moved with a grab bucket or an over- 
head crane. The size of the settling 
basin was increased, as the recovery 
proved profitable, and at one plant 
eight of these basins each 40 x i120 
feet are used. 

The latest development in’ sludge 
recovery has been the adoption of the 
Dorr type thickener which recovers 
over 95 per cent of the dust. The 
sludge from the thickener is pumped 
to the skip, and dumped back into the 
furnace. The danger of steam pollu- 
tion thus is avoided, in addition to the 
value of the dust recovered. This 


recovery of sludge is by no means 
universal, as the washer water at many 
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plants still is wasted. 

The dust recovered froma dry cleaner 
either can be charged back into the 
furnace or sintered. No agreement yet 
has been reached among furnace men as 
to theadvisability of recharging flue 
dust. At some plants large amounts are 
used, with no bad results, so it is 
claimed. At others none is used. 
Whether it can be charged or not, 
probably depends upon the ore mixture 
the quality of the coke, the design of 
the stack, and the quality of the iron 
that must be made. 

Cleaner dust, thoroughly wetted, is 
the same as washer sludge, so if the 
noth- 


blast furnace 


material is to recharge, there is 
ing to choose between the two types. 
If the dust is to be sintered, how- 
ever, the dry cleaner has the advan- 
tage of delivering the dust dry ready 
for use. 

In choosing the type of washer or 
cleaner for a plant, the existing equip- 
ment and the raw materials used 
must be taken into account. The size 
of the stove checkers should deter- 
mine to what degree the gas should be 
cleaned. Not much is to be gained in 
cleaning the gas to 0.2 grains per cubic 
foot if the stoves all have 9 x 9-inch 
checkers and dirtier gas could be used. 

Not much difference exists in the 
price of any of the well known primary 
washers and cleaners. The operating 
cost of the dry cleaner invariably is 
lower than for washers, as less power 
and no water is required. 

The ground space required for a 
dry cleaner is much more than for a 
washer. Some plants would have diffi- 
culty in finding room for a full size 
dry cleaner. Settling basins and thick- 
eners also require considerable ground 
space, but these can be placed at 
some distance from the furnace and 
washer. On the basis of heat economy, 
the dry cleaner has the advantage, pro- 
vided there is a market for the. gas 


saved and the extra steam produced. 
This advantage increases with the cost 
of fuel at the plant. 


Motors To Produce Unity 


Power Factor 


installation is 
to be made in the new plant of the 
Herbron Mfg. Co., Toledo, a company 
organized to manufacture drop forgings. 
According to the Wagner Electric Corp., 
St. Louis, which is to make the installa- 
tion, power for operating the machinery 
will be provided by 20 electric motors. 
Ten of the motors will be of the squirrel 
cage type, while the other ten, of equal 
horsepower, will be of the Fynn-Weich- 
sel type. The latter will compensate for 
the low power factor of the squirrel 


An interesting motor 
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cage motors, giving the entire installa- 
tion unity power factor over practically 
the entire load range. As this is the 
first installation of this kind to be 
worked out by the Wagner engineers, the 
will prove of much in- 


service results 


terest. 


To Eliminate Many Sizes 
of Hack Saws 


Manufacturers of hack saw blades, 
representing about 60 per cent of the 


cutput of the United States, took ‘initial 
steps recently at a meeting in the divi- 
sion of simplified practice, department of 
ccmmerce, to reduce the variety of sizes 
cf that commodity. 460 
sets of specifications as to sizes are of- 


It was shown 
fered by 15 manufacturers, and a pre- 
liminary study indicated that probably 95 
per cent of demand came from 47 
of these sizes. 

At the request of the manufacturers, 
the division of practice, and 
a committee headed by Albert E. Culley 
of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., will make a careful survey 
cf the entire production. All manu- 
facturers will be asked to submit fig- 
ures showing the quantities invoiced for 
1923, classifying figures accord- 
ing to length, thickness, and number of 
teeth inch hand and power 
These figures will then be con- 
solidated by the division 
tion at a later meeting. 

Sawmakers represented at the meet- 
ing were: Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
l'itchburg, Mass.; Fabricated Production 
department of the United States cham- 
ber of commerce; G. W. Griffin Co., 
Franklin, N. H.; E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis; Diamond Saw & Stamp- 
ing Works, Buffalo; Millers Falls Co., 
Millers Falls, Mass.; Peerless Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis., and Fellowes Thomp- 
son of New Haven, Conn. William A. 
Durgin, chief of the division, and A E. 
Foote also of the division of simplified 
[ractice, the meeting, 


simplified 


these 
per for 
blades. 
for presenta- 


conducted 


Belgian Foundry Society 
Changes Its Name 


At a meeting held recently it was 
decided to change the name of the 
, Foundrymen’s association to 
Association Technique de Fonderie de 
3elgique, in other words. Belgian 
Foundrymen’s association. The Liege 
association for many years has been 
the only one in Belgium and is in 
fact a national foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. The change in name, therefore, 
merely confirms the existing situation. 
Gustave Masson of Liege is president. 


Liege 











Welding Cast or Malleable Iron 


Methods Used for Welding Castings at Comparatively Low Temperatures Is Said To 





Eliminate Excessive Oxidation of the Metal—Process Is Described 
—Welds Show Satisfactory Tensile Strengths 


HOUGH the art of welding has 
been highly developed, and _ its 
field of application correspond- 


ingly enlarged, for repairs and in new 
work, in manufacturing, in structural 
steel fabrication and in shipbuilding, a 
satisfactory method of welding cast 


iron has been long sought. More than 
ordinary interest is given to the claims 
made by the American Ferrolit Corp., 
33 West Sixtieth street, New York 
owner of the American for a 
welding ‘compound by ithe use of 
which in conjunction with brass or 
tobin bronze, cast iron may be welded. 
This welding compound was discovered 
by M. A. Abele of Berlin, Germany. 
The compound is in the form of a 
dark gray powder, possessing oxidizing 
properties, but due to action of heat 
upon certain of its chemical constituents, 


rights 





























1—HAND PRESS SHOWING WELD- 
ED PART 


FIG, 


also has the property of absorbing oxy- 
gen. This causes the material to act as 
a reducing medium and therefore it 
may be termed an oxidizing, reducing, 
welding compound. The principal con- 
stituent is an especially prepared iron 
powder mixed with other chemicals 
which have the tendency to absorb the 
carbon from the cast iron, to toughen 
the metal, and to prevent oxidation. 
Gray cast iron or malleable iron may 
be welded at a comparatively low tem- 
perature, namely 1700 degrees Fahr., 
which is the melting point of brass and 
approximately 700 degrees Fahr. below 
the melting point of cast iron. A coal 
forge or commercial gas torch may be 
used to advantage in this process. 


Welding Cast Iron 


A sufficient amount of the prepared 
compound is mixed with water into a 
fairly thick paste. This paste is ap- 


plied to the fractured surfaces of the 
casting after these surfaces have been 
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cleaned thoroughly. The broken parts 
then are placed together and held firmly 
with the aid of a vise, 
clamp or wire binding. Heat is ap- 
plied until the correct temperature is 
reached, indicated by a bright red color. 
At this point, borax is sprinkled liber- 
ally over the fracture. When the borax 
begins to melt penetrating through the 
crack, any standard copper brazing ma- 


in contact, 


terial such as brass or tobin bronze 
is rubbed into the crack at the same 
time adding more borax. Application 


of the brazing material, which on melt- 
ing runs into the crack, is continued 
until it has penetrated through the en- 
tire thickness of the break. This is 
indicated by the presence of green and 
blue flames. After cooling the cast- 
ing in the same manner used for any 
other welding method, the borax and 
brass remaining on the surface may be 
chipped and filed off. 

It is not necessary to chamfer the 
broken surfaces of the casting as the 
compound used, on account of its chemi- 
cal properties, allows the molten brass 
to flow freely through the crack. It 
is said tests om castings up to 18 inches 
in thickness have shown complete pene- 
tration. As an ordinary precaution, in- 
tricate castings are preheated to avoid 
the possibility of cracking in new places. 

Scientific Explanation 

Prof. Hanemann, of the Charlottenburg 
Technical institute, Germany, an au- 
thority on metallurgy has made an in- 
teresting scientific research into the prop- 
erties and action of this new welding 
compound. His report follows: 


“It was found in our testing labora- 
tories that the cohesion of the welded 
joint is extremely strong and the cast- 
ing tested on a tension strength ma- 
chine would practically always break 
again outside of the area of the weld. 


“When cross-cuts and filings were 
made, it was found that the brazing 
penetrated on both sides of the joint into 
the cast iron to a depth of approximately 
1/5 inch. It is readily understood that 
when the smallest pores of cast iron 
are filled with brass an unusually strong 
and deep cohesion is obtained, but the 
question arose, whether when large sur- 
faces are welded, the strength of cohe- 
sion would not be lost. To test this, 
@ new experiment was made. Two large 
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4-inch cross 
welded together by this 
process. This experiment gave satis- 
factory results as it was found that 
the brazing material penetrated over all 
of the surfaces. Cross cuts and filings 
made through the center of these plates 
have proved that the brass has pene- 
trated in a uniform and _ satisfactory 
manners into.the cast iron the same way 
as in the previous tests. 


cast iron 
section 


plates of 4 x 
were 


Compound Prevents Oxidation 


“A set of experiments has shown that 
when the welding compound is mixed 
with water and heated, it will always 
harden when the evaporation of water 
begins to take place or at the boiling 
point of water. At this temperature 
iron does not oxidize and the oxidizing 
properties of the compound cease. This 





Break 

















FIG. 2—SMALL POWER HAMMER SHOW- 
ING WELD 


effect must be explained by the chemical 
properties of the compound such as the 
absorption of oxygen by the iron con- 
tained in the powder due to which the 
paste hardens and turns into a hard 
crust. Therefore, when the welding 
compound is mixed with water and 
applied to the surfaces of the broken 
joint and heated to a temperature up 
to 212 degrees Fahr., it is transformed 
into a hard crust. At this temperature 
the oxides do not yet affect the sur- 
faces of the cast iron treated. The weld- 
ing compound crust coats the surfaces 
of cast iron and prevents contact with 
air thereby preventing oxidation. When 
being brought to a higher temperature, 
the air that penetrates between the joint 
of the fractures is neutralized by the 
iron powder which starts sparking and 
absorbs the oxygen. Thus the danger- 
ous contact with air is prevented until 
the borax is applied on the crack. When 
the borax melts, it dissolves the crust 
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which coated the joint. This process 
is aided by certain chemicals in the weld- 
ing compound crust which also develop 
a small amount of borax. Simultane- 
ously with the dissolution of the com- 
pound crust by the melting borax, the 
brass or tobin bronze melts and pene- 
trates between the surfaces of the cast 
iron. Brass then comes into contact 
with the clean metallic surfaces of the 
cast iron and immediately combines with 
it.” 

The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 
1 and 2, show the nature of practical 
welding repairs to a hand press ard to 
a small power hammer at the firm of 
Siemens & Shuckert, Germany. These 
machines, subsequent to repairs, have 
been in use for a considerable period of 
time. In addition to these practical ap- 
plications a study of the process was 
carried out in the testing laboratories 
of this company and parts of the re- 

















FIG. 3—A MECHANICALLY CLEAN WELD 
RUNNING HORIZONTALLY 


port are given herewith with the figures 
converted from metric units to -English 
and slight changes in wording to make 
the meaning clearer. 

“A round cast iron bar 0.55 inch in 
diameter was welded and put on a ten- 
sion test. The bar broke under a load 
of 16,550 pounds per square inch. The 
break occurred outside in the area of 
the weld. Originally this bar had a ten- 
sile strength of 18,600 pounds per 
square ith. This lowering of ten- 
sile strength may be due to the bar be- 
ing brought up to a red heat which 
always will force the iron thus treated 
to lose about 9 per cent of its tensile 
strength. A microscopic study has 
shown that in the welded parts, the 
metal had few pores and was mechani- 
cally clean which is seen from _ the 
illustration Fig. 3. Upon inspection, no 
oxidizing mediums, were found except 
in extremely small quantities. Fig. 5 


shows a micrograph enlarged 100 times. 
The cut was made across the weld. The 
light places in the illustration show the 
presence of brass which is evenly distrib- 
uted over all of the surfaces of the 
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FIG. 4—TEST BAR SHOWING OCCUR- 
RENCE OF FRACTURE OUTSIDE 
WELDED PART 


break and has penetrated into the pores 
of the cast iron. In this manner, we have 
obtained an _ internal both 
joints with the brass.” 

An additional report from the electri- 
cal department of this company states: 
“The success of welding with the new 
compound depends on suitable handling 
of the fractures and on the correct ap- 
plication of the powder itself. The di- 
mension of the welded area depends upon 
the source of the heat, the method 
used in heating, and on the good pene- 
tration and evenness of the heat, through- 


cohesion of 


out the area subject of the weld.” 
An interesting weld by this process 
was made on a broken steam chest 


and cover for the S. S. Luspeck of the 
New North German River Steamship 
Co. in its own repair shops. Due to 
defective casting this new steam chest 
gave away in service. The weight is 
approximately 250 pounds. The time re- 
quired for making the weld was 18 
hours. After the repairs the steamer 
made a trip from Berlin to Hamburg 
and return, with a steam pressure of 
about 235 pounds, per square inch. Ac- 
cording to reports the company states 
that no defects have developed. Other 
similar welding repairs were made. 

Tensile strength tests have been con- 
ducted at Columbia university, New 
York, as follows: 

1. A 1l-inch square section cast iron 
bar, butt welded to an equal dimension 
square steel bar parted in a tensile test 
at a load of 18,720 pounds, at a point, 
1 inch away from the welded joint. 

2. A l-inch square section cast iron 
bar butt welded to an equal dimension 
square cast iron bar, parted in a ten- 
sile test at a load of 18,940 pounds near 
the welded joint. 

The E. W. Bliss Co., New York, 
conducted a transverse test with a 
gray, cast-iron test bar 12 inches long, 
1 inch square. The original bar broke 
at a load of ‘'2800- pounds. On _ weld- 
ing the two broken pieces together the 
repaired bar subjected to a transverse 
test in the same testing machine broke at 
a load of 2000 pounds, the fracture oc- 
curring about % inch from the weld as 
shown in Fig. 4. Individual ship re- 
pair plants in the vicinity of New York 
have conducted practical welding tests 
with this new process with satisfactory 
results. 
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Specifies a Standard for 
Galvanized Wire 


A pamphlet, No. B 12-1924, on a 


“Standard General Specification for 
Galvanized Steel Wire Strand,” just 
issued by the Canadian Engineering 
Standards association, is expected to 


have the effect of reducing the varie- 
ties of this product and benefit both 
producers and consumers. Desirability 
of obtaining as wide agreement as pos- 
sible on a specification covering the 
various sizes of galvanized steel wire 
strand was suggested originally by the 
3ell Telephone Co., and the formation 
of a subcommittee for this purpose 
was approved in 1920. 

Inquiries at that time showed that 
buyers in Canada were calling for 
more than 30 different varieties of these 
products. It was found also that the 

















FIG. 5—MICROGRAPH ENLARGED 100 


TIMES. LIGHT PARTS DENOTE 
PRESENCE OF BRASS 


materials used by manufacturers in fill- 
ing many of their orders could be 
classed under three grades, namely, 
a low-carbon steel wire ranging in 
tensile strength from 70,000 to 75,000 
pounds per square inch; a wire of 
similar material but somewhat harder 
drawn, of which the smaller sizes 
showed an ultimate tensile strength 
up to 120,000 pounds per square inch; 
and an annealed crucible steel wire of 
higher carbon content, of which the 
smaller sizes had a tensile strength as 
high as 210,000 pounds per square 
inch, 


Plan Machine Tool and 
Engineering Exhibit 


Preliminary arrangements for the 
third British machine tool and en- 
gineering exhibition. which will be 
held at the Olympia pavilion, London, 


Sept. 5 to 27, have been completed 
and it is expected that there will be 
at least 150 exhibitors including all 
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the prominent manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools, grinding machines, and 
machine shop equipment, in Great Bri- 
tain. The exhibition is being held 
under the auspices of the Machine Tool 
Trades association. which has offices 
at 70 Victoria street, London, S. W. I. 


Honor Dean of Metallurgy 

Several French metallurgists includ- 
ing Professors Albert Portevin and De 
Loisy have joined in an expression of 
appreciation of the life work of 
Alexandre Pourcel, the famous French 
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metallurgist who is now 80 years old. 
He is a dean of French iron and steel 
experts, being one of the first men 
on the continent to apply modern 
scientific methods of the study of 
composition of steel, during his long 
association with the Terre Noire com- 
pany. As early as 1878, says Sir 
Robert Hadfield, this company pub- 
lished a series of brochures on the 
scientific aspects of steelmaking, one 
of which was translated into English 
by Sir Robert Hadfield nearly 50 years 


ago. 
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Government Board Adopts 
Specifications 


The Federal Specification board, 
Washington, recently announced the 
adoption of master specifications cover- 
ing ferromanganese, ferrochrome, high 
test gray iron or semisteel castings, and 
manganese ore. These _ specifications, 
which were adopted by the board May 
1, will govern all purchases of depart- 
ments and independent establishments of 
the government. Aug. 1 the master spe- 
cifications become mandatory. 


Europe Recovers as Machinery Market 


N INCREASE of approximate- 

ly 10 per cent was made in 

exports of American machin- 
ery in 1923 over that in the preced- 
ing year. The total volume of ship- 
ments ‘in 1923 was $123,598,000, as 
compared with $112,289,000 in 1922, 
according to detailed figures on ma- 
chine tool exports prepared by the 
industrial machinery division of the 
department of commerce. The _in- 
crease in 1923 is encouraging, being 
the first upward movement in demand 
since 1920. With the exception of the 
war the 1923 total is considerably 
higher than the volume of business 
in preceding years. In 1910 the ma- 
chinery exports totaled $49,117,620, 
and in 1913 they were $88,058,604. 


In the accompanying table is shown 
the comparative value of the foreign 
countries as consumers of American 
machinery. The most conspicuous 
change in demand is that of Asia, that 
Continent taking 27 per cent of the 
total business in 1922 and but 18.3 
per cent in 1923. This was the larg- 
est percentage change either as a gain 
or loss. Latin America continues to 
lead all sections as a buyer of Ameri- 
can machinery, taking 28.2 per cent of 
the total business in 1923 and 24.9 
per cent in 1922. The only countries 
to show decreases in 1923 from the 
1922 figures were Japan, Mexico, Brit- 
ish India, China, Brazil and Trinidad. 
The greatest decline was shown in 
China where 1923 business totaled by 

















Comparative Value of Foreign Markets 
1923 1921 1919 1910 

Country Rank Value Rank Value Rank Value Rank Value 
ete 1 $ 27,371,084 2 $ 28,474,868 1 $ 56,872,104 1 $ 14,129,298 
United Kingdom. 2 14,517,848 6 18,019,508 3 38,522,254 3 4,594,241 
 " =E Pd 3 11,832,100 4 20,941,408 4 25,021,786 10 1,741,402 
Cuba . tos le 8,253,402 3 21,307,814 5 19,618,436 5 2,404,592 
DOD Keene 6 sas 5 7,827,323 1 30,784,076 9 9,623,381 2 5,038,786 
Australia RA, 5 6 5,497,986 12 5,510,167 16 4,604,588 8 1,877,985 
ee ee ae 7 5,345,461 7 14,364,119 2 38,856,748 7 1,994,728 
British India..... 8 3,984,008 8 10,772,891 15 4,822,136 19 516,438 
Argentina ....... 9 3,874,848 10 8,007,785 11 6,407,357 6 2,168,565 
Se 2,575,942 15 3,561,510 12 5,652,134 14 703,270 
arte 11 2,222,036 5 18,184,978 7 12,149,039 15 641,732 
Brazil ods! o oak ee 2,152,525 9 8,737,477 10 6,696,225 9 1,809,389 
Philippine Islands 13 2,127,955 11 5,529,555 8 10,007,110 18 532,361 
|, . See 14 1,981,251 14 3,770,184 20 3,045,582 21 255,666 
British South 

SO” Ga Ape 15 1,855,834 17 907,183 19 3,208,622 12 1,177,324 
SR? a wns os ki bi 16 1,839,934 19 505,039 18 4,005,721 25 228,459 
Colombia ...... 17 1,792,940 18 2,729,690 25 752,320 24 229,598 
Venezuela ...... 18 1,322,978 25 422,439 29 571,365 26 110,680 
Belgium ...... 19 1,164,720 22 »836,167 14 5,147,196 13 711,388 
Belgium .......# 19 1,164,720 22 1,836,167 14 5,147,196 13 711,388 
New Zealand..... 20 954,948 20 2,144,897 23 1,078,195 20 305,487 
Netherlands ..... 21 866,988 24 1,600,471 22 1,854,492 17 593,925 
ak A 2 865,489 29 1,054,653 6 12,250,311 16 604,794 
Dominican Re- r 

public........ 23 813,190 16 »252,954 24 1,069,168 22 254,995 
Dutch East 

Se wales k oe 24 795,766 13 5,061,080 17 4,546,249 27 84,448 
Germany ....... 25 763,553 31 628,893 27 655,300 4+ 3,177,648 
sana pues 26 614,056 21 1,957,928 21 2,210,253 23 254,652 
Honduras won a 508,280 28 1,249,762 31 248,934 2% 63,991 
See 28 466,324 30 982,941 26 761,668 11 1,325,523 
Rumania ...... . 29 438,783 27 1,311,582 28 639,037 30 23,880 

Gypt .......... 30 412,516 23 1,733,625 13 5,173,893 29 46,011 
Trinidad and 

eT ree 31 380,292 26 1,385,920 30 287,777 = 31 

Total, ali 

countries $123,598,127 $208,798,201 $284,678,786 $ 49,117,620 








$2,222,036 as compared with $8,251,768 
in 1922. 

Although Mexico and Brazil de- 
clined as buyers in 1923, Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole showed the most im- 
portant increase. Peru, Cuba and 
Venezuela, Argentina, Chile, Colombia 
and Panama all increased their volume 
in 1923. 

Netherlands East Indies showed the 
largest percentage increase of all coun- 
tries in 1923, having 174 per cent more 
American machinery imports in that 
year than in 1922. British South 
Africa had an increase of 72 per 
cent. Other percentage increases of 
machinery imports from the United 
States in 1923 over those of 1922 are 
as follows: 


Countries Percentages 


Netherlands East Indies ..........:... 1.74.0 
Britsee Tee PATTIES fa bs ieee ewe es 72.0 
Rtn dG s ob aie eran e Maree ecas x 68.0 
ie Rens at os «wip ib pin mecaaie aie ate 55.0 
Australia ....... Lcd waaes swwdreued a 49.0 
eR oi usc ne wend weak pene emate dom 44.0 
Tpommmrennh MeGuDIic |... ww se eek chee nse 41.0 
EE: Silos d wo bk o inte beige, cite WS 39.0 
tea oo 6's a3 ace oas meres eux eee ae 35.0 
ree KR ADOR CRE ES ROME Ee 34.0 
Pameeme idlands ©... 56666. cecal weweee 30.0 
I Ra. 6. a hdc cals aioe CE a ca ia ae 25.0 
NTS Tae ae écece ewer ee BEC Cor oe 
SESS, Se ee ee ee ne ee 20.0 
CME. ag. ui 0 5 ody © ms acd Re LN 18.0 
Belgium ....... 5 oth Wig + Sela ES BESS 15.0 
I Sick «ad's alsin Weal inns Sa hebacle eae ein: @ 13.0 
Eo cs 5'o a coe Gclwm'a Yn ae ee to % 11.8 
DOIN Fs oii n oi c'te Ke «wee 11.6 
I PE eT eee ee ory ae 11.0 
ro eee eo pee Fb ie 28 eae 8.0 


Another encouraging feature of busi- 
ness in 1923 was the absorption by 
European markets of a greater volume 
of American machinery. That year 
Europe took 23 per cent of the total 
volume of machinery exports, as com- 
pared with 20.7 per cent in 1922 and 
19.7 per cent in 1921. That this vol- 
ume is considerably below the war 
and prewar years may be seen when 
in 1910, Europe took 28.8 per cent, in 
1915, 52.2 per cent, in 1919, and in 
35.2 per cent of the total business. 
Exports to Germany, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Spain and the United Kingdom 
all show increases. 





























Studies Direct Reduction of Ore 


Nodular Product Obtained by Treating High or Low-Grade Iron Ore in a Series 


of Rotary Kiln Is Converted into Wrought Iron and Steel—Physical 
and Chemical Characteristics Are Cited 


RELIMINARY experiments on the 


low temperature solid reduction 


P. iron ore by means of a series 
cf rotary kilns which were initiated some 
time ago by John W. Hornsey, formerly 
of New York, now living at Norton, 
Sheffield, England, have been completed 
and are understood to have shown re- 
sults which justify considerable further 
cevelopment. These experiments were 
conducted at a demonstration plant built 
by the Hornsey Iron Co., Ltd., at Sheep- 
bridge, near Chesterfield, England. 

The Hornsey direct reduction process 
was described in Iron TrApvE REvieEw, 
Feb. 14, page 478. 


revolution in two minutes. In _ prac- 
tice it has been found advisable to 
run the second cylinder slightly faster 


than the first, and the third slightly faster 
than the second. A plant of this size is 
designed to handle approximately 5 tons 
of ore per hour resulting in the produc- 
tion of about 2 tons of granular product 
per hour when using a 40 per cent ore. 

Pulverized is employed which 
makes it possible to readily control the 
combustion * and to maintain constant 
temperatures. At no point in the process 
does the temperature rise above 1050 
degrees Cent. The iron product is sep- 


coal 


arated from the gangue by passing over 
magnetic separators of the Dings drum 
type. 

The joints at the ends of the tubes 
are specially designed to avoid air leak- 
age. This is accomplished by fitting each 
end of each cylinder with a flexible seal 
which automatically to 
ularities whether caused 
and contraction by 
centricity of rotation. The wearing sur- 
faces are of machined cast iron. The 
work so far done indicates that the pow- 
er consumption is moderate. The iron 
content of the ore causes it to vary from 


irreg- 
by 


responds 
in rotation 


expansion or ec- 





The character of 
the plant required 
is shown by the 
accompanying il- 
lustration which 
embodies the 
principal features. 
The various units 
in the apparatus 
can be 
in any convenient 





arranged 


manner to suit lo- 
cal conditions. The 
type of crushers 
used varies 
the nature of the 
material handled. 
At Sheepbridge a 
jaw crusher and 
hammer mill were 
employed for pre- 
liminary breaking 
of the coal which 
was then fed to a 
pulverizer. The 
kilns at the dem- 
onstration plant 
are each about 5 


with 












feet in diameter 

and 30 feet in 

length. The first ae 
is used for pre- 7 (lll <a 
heating, the sec- 

ond for reduction, 


and the third for 
cooling the prod- 
uct. Each cylin- 
der driven by 
a separate motor 
with a_ variable 
speed starting box, 
which permits ro- 
tation at speeds 
varying from one 
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about 1 to 1.5 
horsepower per 
ton of product, 
or in other words, 
24 to 36. horse- 
power-hours per 
ton of iron pro- 


duced. The results 
obtained at Sheep- 


bridge indicate 
that the cost of 
converting the 
iron in the ore 
from the oxide 
form to metal, 
plus separating the 
metal from 


the gangue, ranges 
from $4.30 to $8.50 
per ton of metal, 


depending on the 
character of the 
ore. This is ex- 
clusive of the 
cost of the ore. 
Various ores have 
been employed, 


ranging from 63.40 
per cent down to 
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20 per cent in 

iron and from 

~ 4.00 per cent to 

‘| ne {| i 20.00 per cent in 

| nee i silica. The temper- 
j | ‘a if ty c 

i] | Mj Hl ' ature of the flue 

aE ae gases in the chim- 






re 


« 





ney, as shown by 
a recording py- 
rometer, 


Y 





averages 
350 degrees Cent. 
with a maximum 
of 400 degrees 
and a minimum 
of 300 degrees. 
The composition 








revolution in half 
a minute to one 





SKETCH OF PLANT FOR SOLID REDUCTION 
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IRON ORE 


of these gases 
shows that the 
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Annealed Steel 

Yieid point, in tons per square inch 

Maximum stress, tons per square inch 

Ratio 

Elongation, per cent 

Reduction of area at fracture, per cent 

Unbroken bend—D =3t ‘ 

Unbroken bend—D =2t 

Izod impact, in foot-pounds.. 

Stanton, repeated blows 

Rotary fatigue resistance: 
Revolutions at 20 tons fiber stress 
Revolutions at 25 tons fiber stress 


Total revolutions 


Oil-tempered Steel 


Yield point, in tons per square iach 
Maximum stress, tons per square inch... 


Ratio im <% 

Elongation, per cent , 
Reduction of area at fracture, per cent 
Unbroken bend—D =3t 


Unbroken bend—D =2t 

Izod impact, in foot-pounds 

Stanton, repeated blows 

Rotary fatigue resistance: 
Revolutions at 20 tons fiber stress..... 
Revolutions at 25 tons fiber stress 
Revolutions at 30 tons fiber stress 


Total revolutions 


Toughened Steel 

(American Anti-impact treatment) 
Yield point, in tons per square inch 

MS exp stress, tons per square inch.... 

Ratio ; j 

Elongation, per cent... 

Reduction of area at poate, per cent 

Unbroken bend—D=3t....... 

Unbroken bend—D =2t.. 

Izod impact, in foot-pounds.... 

Stanton repeated blows 

Rotary fatigue resistance: 
Revolutions at 20 tons fiber stress 


Revolutions at 30 tons fiber stress... .. 
Total revolutions. 


NOTES—1. No analysis is recorded. 
steel; 2. Would probably be D=2t, 180°, 
fiber stress; 4. 


and the impact (Izod) figure decreases also. 





Comparative Tests of Solid-Reduction Steel 


Revolutions at 25 tons fiber stress......... 


Metal described as a high-grade plain carbon aeroplane 

and certainly D=3t, 180°; 

The Izod test responds wonderfully in this metal—proportionately even more than 

in the historic steel of Dr. Hatfield; 5. Very good at such high fiber stress, as the tenacity figures of 
steel rise, in the case of a natural or merely annealed carbon steel, ductility figures decrease 

All elongations taken on 4yY a. 


Plain Carbon Typical 0.33 per 
cent Carbon 


Axle Temper- 
Steel made from Steel recorded 


Hornsey by Dr. W. H. Steel of 
Material Hatfield Note 1 Swedish Base 
25.60 16.90 19.10 
39.48 31.00 31.20 
0.65 0.55 0.61 
28.00 31.00 28.50 
49.60 49.70 52.10 
180°) Not recorded Not recorded 
180° f Note 2 
20% 24 Not recorded 
937 Not recorded Not recorded 
wry et Note 3} Not recorded Not recorded 
119,220 
31.96 Not recorded 27.50 
46.00 Not recorded 33.50 
0.69 Not recorded 0.82 
26.00 Not recorded 26.70 
47.20 Not recorded 54.00 
180° Notrecorded Not recorded 
180° Notrecorded Not recorded 


30 Not recorded Not recorded 


1394 Notrecorded Not recorded 
100,000 
50,000 Not recorded Not recorded 
11,600 
161, 600 
34.48 24.40 Not recorded 
44.64 36.30 Not recorded 
0.77 0.67 Not recorded 
27.50 33.00 Not recorded 
61.60 69.80 Not recorded 
Not done Not recorded Not recorded 
Not done Not recorded Not recorded 
99 See Note 4 84 Not recorded 
1612 Not recorded Not recorded 
100,000 
50,000 Note 5 Not recorded Not recorded 
14,400 
164,400 


Very good at such high 








with reason- 
proportion 


heat in the fuel is used 
able efficiency, the 
of carbon monoxide being 1.7 
average of 16.00 per cent of 
2.9 per cent of oxy- 


average 
per cent, 
with an 
carbon dioxide and 
gen, The product differs physically from 
that of the blast furnace in that it is in 
a granular form instead of being in the 
It also differs chemically 
essentially 
and 


shape of pigs. 

in that the iron 
pure, resembling wrought 
is mixed mechanically with 
of the other ingredients of the 


reclaimed is 
iron, 


varying per- 


centages 

ore instead of being chemically combined 
with them. Also the carbon content, 
generally speaking, is lower than that 


of pig iron, but can be controlled at will 
within reasonable limits. 

The Hornsey furnace 
steel intermediate which may be used to 
make refined steel or wrought iron. This 
intermediate product can be handled in 
the open hearth, preferably starting 
with a small bath of molten pig iron, 
or melted in the electric furnace or in 
other ways. 

Mr. Hornsey’s work in England also 
kas dealt with the problem of converting 
this pure iron into ordinary 


produces a 


relatively 


articles of commerce. It was found that 
it was possible without much difficulty 
to convert the granular product into 
wrought iron, crucible steel, and plain 
carbon steel. Products of a high de- 
gree of purity have been obtained. Some 
relatively impure are cited because 
cof their unexpected physical characteris- 


ones 


tics. 

The puddling operations were conduct- 
ed in the ordinary manner, using varying 
percentages of pig iron with the nodular 
product of the Hornsey kilns. The metal 
was easy to work and it is stated the 
heat was run off in from 40 to 45 min- 
utes instead of the customary 90 min- 
utes consumed at certain English plants 
when using an all-pig iron charge. Some 
granular material containing as much 
as 0.34 per cent sulphur was treated, the 
resulting rolled bar being said to con- 


tain only 0.02 per cent sulphur. The 
iron portion of the puddle ball was 
relatively dry and the slag fluid, thus 


assisting separation. 

The general results obtained from the 
steels made by this process are shown 
in the accompanying table, in which an 
axle temper plain carbon steel made from 
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Hornsey material alone, using no pig 
iron or other admixture, is compared 
with two standard steels of the same 
character. The tests were made by the 
Sheffield Testing Works Ltd., the steel 
having been made in electric furnaces. 

Some steel also was made in a cru- 
c'ble. This material showed interesting 
characteristics. .It high both in 
sulphur and phosphorus, the former be- 
ing 0.17 per cent and the latter 0.29 per 
cent. Nevertheless it is stated to have 
been tough and strong and to show no 
evidence of red shortness. 


was 


Typical examples of many grades of 
steel were made. A 1%-inch bar of one 
of these, in the simple annealed condi- 
tion, was tied cold into a knot, without, 
it is stated, showing signs of fracture. 
It is believed this grade would be spe- 
cially suitable as a base for alloy 
crucible steels and for high-speed steels 
of the tungsten-chrome-vanadium type, 
tegether with high-chrome stainless steel 
used for cutlery, etc. 

Some further experiments were made 
to find out what could be done with a 
low-grade product. For this purpose 
some material which had been made dur- 
ing preliminary experimental operation, 
but had not been separated, was select- 
ed. It contained 21 per cent metallic 
iron, 14 per cent coke dust, and 65 per 
cent gangue. A spring temper steel of 
this 


fair quality was obtained from 
product. Although this experiment was 
interesting, it is doubtful if such low- 


grade material would be used commer- 
cially. -Although it contained over 0.2 
per cent phosphorus, a small specimen 
of this steel was jumped down from a 
Sg-inch rod to a 15-inch disk, beginning 
normally hot finishing cool, with 
no edge work. It is stated there was 
on the edges of the 
containing 0.91 per 
cent carbon also was made from the 
granular product. It showed a tensile 
strength of 143,000 pounds per square 
inch with a yield point of 96,000 pounds, 
being suitable for chisels and similar 
tools. 

All these results taken together seem 
to indicate that the low temperature solid 
reduction process possesses certain dis- 
tinctive metallurgical characteristics as 
compared with the ordinary high-temper- 
ature fluid extraction of iron from ore. 
The analyses of the principal ores used 
at Sheepbridge so far are as follows: 


and 


no sign of a crack 
disk. Some steel 


Car- High ; 
Magnetite Hematite bonate ‘Silica Limonite 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


Iron 63.40 38.00 37.20 23.70 21.00 
Silica 4.00 17.10 14.67 19.83 12.00 
Alumina 0.72 aoe a hip seas bwinw 
Lime 3.05 8.50 0.40 3.74 22.00 
Magnesia .... Cine ia sides 1.60 
Phosphor- 

us 0.76 0.03 0.23 0.29 0.25 
Sulphur 0.04 0.08 0.03 0.03 er 
Manga- 

nese 0.14 0.96 0.15 0.71 1.10 
Moisture 0.35 2.45 11.40 19.73 4.00 















Reducing Eye Hazard in Wor 


More Compensation Paid for This Class of Injury Than Any Other, Except Fatal— 


Largest Number in Metalworking Plants, Survey Shows—Engineering 
Skill and Employes’ Co-operation Needed for Effective Remedy 


HE National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness has just 


completed an exhaustive investi- 


gation of eye hazards in _ industrial 
occupations. The science of human 
rehabilitation has developed artifical 


hands, arms and legs that can do al- 
most anything the human member can 
do, yet no one has produced an artificial 
eye that can see. The loss of eyesight 


is a calamity which can be at best 
only partially overcome, 
The survey reveals that next to 


deaths, more compensation is paid by 
industries each year for eye injuries 
than for any other type of industrial 
accidents. The doar cost factor of 
industrial eye hazards is mentioned 
first because it in turn is a more or 
less direct measure of the misery and 
unhappiness caused to those suffering 
eye injuries and to whom compensa- 
tion can at best be only a small dole 
which can never really compensate. 
During eight years in Pennsylvania 
over $15,000,000 was awarded as com- 
pensation for permanent injuries, and 
of this amount over $6,000,000 was for 
loss of eyes. This $6,000,000 was greater 
than the combined compensation for 
loss of legs, loss of arms, loss of feet, 
and permanent disability from miscel- 
laneous injuries. The report is typical 
of others. 
There is 
America in 
some form of eye hazard. The records 
of one large state, for instance, 
veal that only two out of all the 
industries listed in the compensation 
records for the state did not pay 
compensation for eye injuries. Figures 
derived from the compensation ex- 
perience of one of the largest casualty 
underwriters in the country, extending 
over a period of three and one-half 
and covering practically every 


industry in 
not found 


hardly an 


which there is 


re- 


years 
state and every industry of consequence 
in America indicate the same _ wide- 


spread distribution of eye accidents. 

In an analysis of 1049 cases of eye 
injuries involving permanent disability, 
as reported by the Travelers Insurance 
Co., the distribution by occupations 
for the largest number were: Metal 


Abstract of paper read at meeting of Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers and Brooklyn 
Safety council, Brooklyn, X. Y., May 12. The 
author is managing director of the Nationa! 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 





BY LEWIS H. CARRIS 


manufacturing, 424; woodworking, 102; 
foundries, 76; laborers, 63; coal mines, 
61; chemical industries, 56; quarrying 
and stone cutting, 55; masonry and 
concrete work, 52; stores 52; carpentry 
46; and miscellaneous, 62. 

The keeping of detailed and accurate 
records of the nature, costs and causes 
of eye injuries on the standard basis 
developed by the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident boards and 
recommended as_ the 
campaign for the 
accidents in the 
plant or in any 


commissions is 
first step in any 
prevention of eye 
individual industrial 
industry. 

While the frequency and 
of eye accidents are increasing steadily 
in many plants, other plants have 
learned how tto control this problem 
so that they have almost eliminated 
eye injuries. What a hundred plants 
have done can be done by hundreds 
of thousands, and it is to be borne 
constantly in mind that the evidence 
shows savings in actual expenditures 
for compensation, increased quality of 
products, in many instances increased 
production, and the _ gratification of 
having added much to the sum total 
of human happiness. 

Millions of dollars being lost 
in the industries each through 
loss of efficiency on account of eye- 


severity 


are 
year 


strain caused by defective vision or 
improper lighting. The report discloses 
that occupational diseases affecting 


the eyes may be reduced and in many 
cases may be eliminated. 
Small well as 
provide their quota of eye accidents. 
Indeed, it may be said that as a rule 
large 
engineer 


plants as the’ large 


those plants which are 
afford a_ safety 
and progressive enough to keep 
accurate record of their accident ex- 
perience that the eye hazard 
is the most serious and the most 
costly of all nonfatal hazards. 

It follows that every employer must 
give specific attention to the eye haz- 
ards of his plant. Of course, it is to 
be expected that this will be the logical 
outgrowth of the spread of the general 
safety movement being undertaken ag- 


gressively by the National Safety 


only 
enough to 
an 


realize 


council and the American Society of 
Safety 
prevention 


Carefully organized 
must be actively 


Engineers. 
activities 
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maintained with the individual plant, 
mine, railroad or other public utility. 
Mechanical guards and safety devices 
must be designed, purchased or manu- 
factured, installed and maintained in 
working order. There must be frequent 
inspection of plant conditions and op- 
erating methods. Intelligent supervision 
is necessary. Illustrated posters, warn- 


ing signs and other forms of safety 
literature are needed. 
There must be a consistent effort 


made to eliminate eye hazards by en- 
gineering revision. At the outset the 
tendency of the general industrial 
safety movement was entirely in the 
direction of mechanical guarding, The 
simple fact that accidents could be pre- 
vented by covering up the dangerous 
parts of machines was in itself such 
a surprising discovery ‘that for a 
number of years little attention was 
given to other forms of accident pre- 
vention. Then followed the general edu- 
cational campaign, including slogans, 
posters and plant inspection. Within 
the last few years, however, a _ third, 
and in the opinion of many an even 
more fundamental form of accident 
prevention has been developed. It is 
commonly referred to as engineering 
revision, but the term is elastic and 
has been devised to include the widest 
possible application of engineering skill 
to the safety of industrial plants. 
Every plant must follow the national 
safety code for the protection of heads 
and of industrial workers. In- 
dustries must provide first aid treat- 
ment for eye The greatest 
problem in the first aid treatment of 
eye injuries, as in the treatment of all 
other injuries resulting from industrial 
accidents, is that of preventing infec- 
tion. Machines, raw materials, 
the products of manufacture and the 
atmosphere itself are contaminated with 
oil, grease, sand, dirt or other bacte- 
rial material. Any eye wound received 
in a factory is much more likely to 
become infected than a similar wound 
received in the home or on the street. 
This situation, itself, is 
aggravated by the difficulty of getting 
workmen to seek treatment for injuries 
promptly at regular first aid stations 
or medical departments. Establishment 
and maintenance of first aid treatment 
for eye injuries can be carried out at 


eyes 


injuries. 


tools, 


serious in 
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small cost with greatly increased ef- 
fectiveness to industry itself. 

It is recommended that the eyes of 
all applicants for employment be ex- 
amined and that the correction of 
serious errors be made a condition of 
employment, but that the employer 


exert every 


with good business to enable the em- 


possible means compatible 


ploye to secure glasses at a moderate 
cost, and when necessary permit him 
to buy the glasses on the installment 
The should 
be examined at 
years. It is particularly important that 
who are 


plan. eyes of employes 


least Once every two 


the eyes of men and women 


engaged in close or exacting work 


employment and 


be examined = on 
periodically thereafter. 
Factories must be properly lighted. 
It is that no 
his work efficiently unless he can see 
what he is doing clearly and comfort- 
ably, this principle 
of industrial hygiene and 
violated in 


obvious person can do 


fundamental 
business ef- 


yet 


ficiency is thousands of 


offices and factories. 
The greatest possibilities for the 
elimination of all unnecessary’ eye 


hazards of industrial occupations lie in 
education, education of the state as to 
its moral and economic obligations, 
education of the employer as to the 
desirability from his own point of view 
of supplying adequate protection for 
the eyes of his employes, and educa- 
tion of the employes as to the necessity 


of using that protection when it is 
provided. 

While safety cannot be legislated 
into an industrial plant, it is futile 
to expect certain types of employers 
to give serious attention to the pre- 


vention of accidents, to the provision 


of proper lighting facilities and to sani- 


tation within their property if the 
state itself gives little attention to 
these matters. It therefore behooves the 
more progressive employers to work 


for and secure such legislation as will 
establish minimum standards of safety. 
Many employers of labor still need 
to be convinced that it is cheaper to 
prevent eye accidents than to pay tor 
economy to have 


them. It is false 
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a group of workmen share one pair 
of goggles. The wearing of goggles 
or other head protection in dangerous 
operations should be made an absolute 
condition of employment. 

The effort in this direction is neces- 
sarily divided into phases, first, 
a year-round campaign for the pre- 
accidents, extending 


two 


vention of eye 
through the entire plant, and second, 
special efforts to sell the idea of eye 
the prejudiced workmen. 
where the workmen are 
that the management is 
efforts to prevent acci- 
dents, it is not difficult to induce 
the average employe to wear goggles, 
but there continuous cam- 
paign, a 
inspiration and morale upbuilding ac- 
tivities, a continuous enforcement of 
the principle that safety is as im- 
portant as production. 


safety to 
In plants 

convinced 

sincere in its 


must be a 


continuous program of 


Electric Crane Requires 


Heavy Girder 


A 125-ton electric traveling crane built 
recently by the Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, Ill., for the turbine room of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.’s Crawford ave- 
nue power station, Chicago, required an 
unusually heavy girder. The accom- 
panying illustration shows this girder, 
which without machinery parts measured 
124 feet long and 8 feet 4 inches high. 
It weighed 134,000 pounds. The com- 
plete crane with all operating machinery 
in place weighed 375,000 pounds. The 
main hoist has a capacity of 125 tons 
and the auxiliary hoist 10 tons. The 
crane has a 122 feet 4 
inches, an unusually long span for a 
crane of heavy capacity and a lift of 69 
feet. With two duplicate cranes which 
were furnished, the entire shipment re- 
quired 18 freight cars. 


To Study English Mining 
Dr. H. 


pureau of 
the interior, is on his way to England 


span of 


Foster Bain, director of the 
mines of the department of 


where he will spend some weeks in the 
study of the measures employed in that 
minizing 


country for the prevention or 
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af accidents in the coal mining industry 
zs a result of the recent agreement be- 
tween the British home office and the 
department of interior for the exchange 
of technical information to check mine 


accidents. Dr. R. V. Wheeler, director, 
Eskmeals_ testing station, Cumberland, 
England, recently visited the United 
States to observe conditions in the 


American coal mining industry. 


Start New Arsenic Works 


An arsenic reduction works has been 
put into operation at Martinez, on San 
Francisco bay, by the Chipman Chemi- 
cal Engineering Co. of New York. 
White arsenic is produced from ores 
shipped from California and Nevada. 
The initial installation includes a 
crusher, large arsenic kitchens and a 7- 
hearth oil-fired roaster. Two supple- 
mentary roasters are to be added at 
once. A subsidiary of the Chipman Co., 
the Arsenic Products & Refining Co., 
has begun development work and min- 
ing at White Iron mine, Madera, Colo. 
Ore from this mine will be used at Mar- 
tinez. 


Where Are Wages Headed? 


(Concluded from Page 1626) 





in 1923 are pushing the scales. well up 
toward the peak. Other employes, and 
they represent almost 80 per cent of the 
total, have suffered two reductions, but 
these employes benefited from negotia- 
tions with the carriers in 1923 and some 
increases granted by the labor board it- 


self. Since the beginning of 1923 it 
tray be said that all railroad wages 
have tended upward. This momentum 


seems likely to continue throughout 1924; 


ll! any event, reductions appear remote. 

Railroad freight rates are constantly 
being whittled down, and the longer 
this continues the closer draws the time 
when the railroads will demand lower 
wage costs. Employes, on the other 
hand, take the stand that wages cannot 


down until the cost of living re- 
and that the railroads should look 
tc improved methods and equipment, 
thereby enhancing per capita efficiency for 


come 
cedes, 


their economies. 














THIS GIRDER FOR A 125-TON ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANE IN A CHICAGO POWER STATION IS 124 FEET LONG AND 8 


FEET 4 INCHES HIGH 














British Societies Form Congress 


Engineering Organizations Join in Empire Mining and Metallurgical Congress 
and Hold First Meeting at Empire Exhibition—To Further Spirit 
of Co-operation—United States Is Represented 


MERICA was the only country 
A invited to send a delegation to 

the Empire Mining and Metal- 
lurgical congress held in Great Britain 
at the conference hall of the Empire 
exhibition at Wembley, June 3 to 6. The 
convening bodies were the Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy, the Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers, the Institu- 
tion of Petroleum Technologists, the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, 
the Iron and Steel institute, the Institute 
of Metals, and the National Federation 


of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. One 
of the objects of this congress, which 


was meeting for the first time, was the 
formation of a council of mining and 
metallurgical engineering _ institutions, 
the principal functions of which would 
be to maintain throughout the empire a 
spirit of co-operation between technical 
and professional bodies and to convene 
successive congresses. The delegates, 
numbering about 1200, came from every 
part of the British Empire. The Amer- 
ican delegates included H. Foster Bain, 
director, bureau of mines, Washington; 
Col. Walter Karri-Davis and W. L. 
Saunders, official delegates of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers; and H. H. Knox, official 
delegate of the Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Society of America. The opening 
session was presided over by the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Long of Wraxall, late 
secretary of state for the colonies, Sir 
John Cadman, president, Institution of 
Mining Engineers, being chairman. 


Discuss Coal Production 


The inaugural address of Lord Long, 
president of the congress, gave an ex- 
tensive accoutt of the mineral resources 
of Great Britain and their relation to the 
prosperity and development of the em- 
pire. As regards coal exploitation, for 
a long time Great Britain was first. In 
later years, however, the United States 
has taken that position with Great Brit- 
ain second and Germany third. The 
output of the United States was greater 
than the British output early in 1905 and 
in 1913 the American total output of coal 
was over 500,000,000 tons, nearly 40 per 
cent of the world’s total, while Great 
3ritain’s contribution was 287,430,000 
tons or about 22 per cent and that. of 
Germany a little over 20 per cent. In 
1922 England took the leading place in 
the foreign coal trade of the world, the 
exports of coal and coal products to- 


taled nearly 69,000,000 tons, while in 
1923 they reached 86,000,000 tons. The 
estimation of the actual reserves of coal 
in Great Britain to a depth of 4000 feet, 
“Coal Resources of the 
1913, 155,000,000,000 


as given in 
World” for 
tons. 


was 


Turning to iron ore, the tonnage ex- 
tracted in the British Isles in 1922 was 
7,000,000 tons for the British Isles. It 
was pointed out that large reserves of 
iron ore existed in the various states of 
Australia, in Canada, and in Newfound- 
land. The wealth and prosperity of 
Great Britain as regards oil, and rare 
and common metals also was reviewed. 


Would Increase Economy 


The papers discussed during the ses- 
into three 
dealing with mining, petroleum, and the 
The first 
and 


sions were divided sections 
metallurgy of iron and steel. 
session of the metallurgy of iron 
steel section was presided over by Sir 
William Ellis, president of the Iron and 
Steel institute, director of John Brown 
& Co., shipbuilders, and 


manufacturers of 


chairman of 


Davy Bros., rolling 
mill equipment. The first paper was pre- 
sented by its author, Sir Robert Had- 
field, director of Hadfields, Ltd., Tinsley, 
Sheffield, and dealt with works problems 
and methods in fuel This 
thorough study of the subject contained 
the 


economy. 


general considerations regarding 
applications re- 
forge fur- 


and 


heat balance, specific 


garding heat treatment and 


naces, boilers, melting furnaces, 
open-hearth furnaces, and also the tem- 
Deal- 


ing with the various methods of measur- 


perature factor in fuel economy. 


ing temperatures in furnaces, the author 
strongly recommended the use of a 
color chart which he has devised for es- 
One of 
the 


timating temperature by eye. 
these charts was on view in con- 
ference hall. 

In discussion which followed the read- 
ing of this paper, Mr. Sarjant said that a 
great deal of attention should be given 
to the binding of coal. He also said that 
the different tests which are considered 
in the scientific study of fuel economy 
often are too long to be gone through 
thoroughly in the works. He laid par- 
ticular stress on the fact that no infor- 
mation yet is available on the true scien- 
tific design of furnaces, and that up to 
the present time the best work existing 
on the subject is that of W. E. Groume 


and Grjimailo, which has been trans- 
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lated into French. Mr. Sarjant said “we 
want experimental tests to be made on 
the lines of that work and we want the 
result of these tests to be published.” 
Mr. Clements pointed out the great im- 
portance of the personal factor in ob- 
taining fuel economy in the works and 
stated gratifying results had been ob- 
tained in his works by the application of 
scientific methods. Among other 
marks it was also pointed out that the 


efficiency of furnaces would be much 


Te- 


more satisfactory if the study of refrac- 
Dr. Hat- 
would be ob- 


tories were pursued further. 
field 
tained with the present organizations if 


said better results 
scientific methods were applied and that 
this could be done without going into ex- 
pensive transformations in the works. 
The next paper, dealing with modern 
British blast furnaces, was read by Fred 
Clements of the Parkgate Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., Rotherham. ‘To illustrate his 
paper Mr. Clements used as examples 
furnaces at the Carnforth Hematite Iron 
Co., Ltd., Carnforth, Lanes.; Dorman 
Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, Ebbw 
Vale Iron, Steel, & Coal Co., Ltd., Ebbw 
Vale., Mon.; and at the Parkgate Iron 
& Steel Co., Ltd., Rotherham, Yorks. 
Each of these units was designed for 
working under dissimilar metallurgical 
conditions and well illustrates the present 
position of British practice. In each 
case the author reviewed the essential 
the 
lines and their maintenance in the orig- 


contributing faé¢tors, first, furnace 


inal shape through a long campaign 
lasting no less than five years, then the 
grading of materials charged into the 
furnace, the distribution of the burden, 
the necessity of having a correct idea of 
the height of the burden, the blowing 


plant, and the hot blast stoves. 
Irregularity Caused by Forcing 


The discussion dealt following par- 
ticularly with the author’s assumption 
that the dimensions of the materials 
charged into the furnace should not be 
above a 4-inch cube. Referring to the 
assertion of the author that the control 
of a unit capable of a large output is 
easier than that of a small furnace, it 
was pointed out that small furnaces 
often are driven above their capacity, 
which causes these furnaces to work ir- 
regularly, otherwise there is no reason 
for a small unit not working as reg- 
ularly as a large one. It was stated that 
when a furnace is properly designed the 
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angle of both should be as near as pos- 
sible to 80 degrees and that the angle 
of 75 degrees has been abandoned for a 
number of years. It was also said that 
in most cases it is necessary to have the 
bosh 

Dr. Hatfield’s paper on “Modern De- 


water-cooled. 


velopments in the Metallurgy of Special 
Steels” was followed by an interesting 
In this paper the author first 
pointed the for 
larger ingots but he strongly advocated 
that a limit be put to the large masses 
of steel required by designing engineers, 
this on account of the heterogeneity in 
the freezing. “The best way to make 
a turbine disk,” the author said, “is to 
produce a cylindrical bloom from the in- 
got, section it transversely into blocks 
and then forge the ‘cheeses’ so  pro- 
duced with the ingot axis in the vertical 
position. The material is thus formed 
in such a way that the steel is extended 
laterally, that is at right angles to what 
was originally the axis of the ingot and 
incidentally the axis of the segregate.” 

Advantages which are obtained by the 
use of alloy steels from the point of view 
of durability and higher physical prop- 
erties were dealt with at length. The 
author pointed out that ordinary car- 
bon steels cannot be hardened and tem- 
pered in heavy sections, though they 
may be oil-toughened.” The advance 
in the use of alloy steels is due to the 
fact that the presence of the nickel and 
chromium renders the carbon change- 
point more sluggish and permits of 
really large masses being hardened and 
properly tempered, therefore, it may be 
taken that the influence of the added 
special element is not so largely due to 
the intrinsic influence of this element 
upon the mechanical properties of the 
steel but due to the facility with which 
the hardening and tempering can be 
done.” The author regretted that more 
alloy steel is not used in bridge work in 
view of the economy in weight and the 
longer service which would thus be at- 


discussion. 


out growing demand 


tained, and he laid particular stress on 
the longer service that could be enjoyed 
by using rustless steel. 


Would Heat Ingots Electrically 


Sir Robert Hadfield opened the dis- 
cussion by stating that much unsound- 
ness in large ingots could be avoided if 
one took more care in maintaining the 
proper ferrostatic pressure in obtaining 
the ingot. He also expressed the hope 
that in developing the use of electric 
energy it might be possible to keep the 
steel hot during, the casting of the in- 
got. Alluding to the use of high chrom- 
ium steel in constructional work, he 
pointed out that many difficulties had 
yet to be overcome before this steel 
could be used extensively in this direc- 
tion. Dr. C. H, Desch, principal, metal- 
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lurgical department, Sheffield 
sity, said that large ingots would cer- 
tainly continue to be in demand and that 
it was the duty of the steelmaker to 
make them He thoroughly 
agreed with the author of the paper in 
this respect that sulphur and phosphorus 
should be kept as low as possible and 
laid particular stress on the action of 
nonmetallic inclusions on the segregation 
in ingots. He mentioned a paper by 
Prof, Giollitti read at the Iron & Steel 
institute and mentioning that the addi- 
tion of manganese was favorable against 
the action of nonmetallic inclusions as it 
helped them to coagulate. Dr. Walter 
Rosenhain said that further researches 
should be made on the influence on steel 
of small quantities of raw metals such 
as molybdenum, vanadium, etc. In re- 
ply to a remark Dr. Hatfield gave the 
order in which the various alloying ele- 
ments exerted their influence on the way 
in which heat treatment reaches the 
center of a forging as chromium, man- 
ganese, nickel, molybdenum. 


univer- 


sound. 


Advocates Heat Treating At Mill 


The paper by Sir Robert Hadfield on 
“The Development of Alloy Steels” was 
of particular interest and of a historical 
character. This paper will be found on 
page 1627 of this issue of Iron Trade 
Review. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed mention was made of the great 
importance of Stoddard and Faraday’s 
work “Alloys of Iron,” published in 1821. 
It was said also that the empirical 
work which had been effected in times 
gone by on carbon steel had been a great 
help in the development of alloy steels. 
Dr. Hatfield said there should be no de- 
fects in alloy steel; he also insisted that 
the heat treatment should be made by 
the steelmaker. Sir William Ellis thor- 
oughly agreed, insisting that no heat 
treatment should be given by the engi- 
neers once the steel had left the steel- 
works. Replying to these remarks Sir 
Robert Hadfield recalled that during the 
war the helmets made of manganese 
steel and used by the British army had 
been used in some cases for boiling 
water. After such treatment the efficacy 
of the helmets to bullets was reduced 
practically to nothing. Dr. Desch re- 
marked that the range of alloys used in 
special steels is rather small and that 
except vanadium all the other metals are 
close to iron in the periodical classifica- 
tion of metals. Sir Robert Hadfield 
pointed out the curious fact that in the 
alloy steels containing manganese, 


nickel, chromium, and cobalt, the pro- 
portion of the special metals is in each 
case about 12 per cent. 

E. H. Samiter of Sheffield read a 
paper on railway steels in Great Britain. 
Alluding to the different processes of 
steelmaking for railway materials, the 
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author gave his preference to acid open- 
hearth steel, then’to acid bessemer steel, 
and finally to basic open-hearth steel. 
It was pointed out that in certain spe- 
cific cases basic open-hearth steel gives 
good results. 

Other papers were read, including 
“British Iron and Steel Industry,” by 
F,. W. Harbord and E. F. Law; “Some 
Economic Considerations Affecting the 
Iron and Steel Industry,” by Sir Wil- 
liam Larke, director, and M. S. Birkett, 
statistical officer, National Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers; “Iron 
and Stee] Industry in Canada,” by 
Charles Symonds Cameron, secretary, 
British Empire Steel Corp.; “The Iron 
and Steel Industry in india, Its Rise, 
Present Position, and Future Pros- 
pects of Development,” by H. M. Sur- 
tees Tuckwell, Tata Ltd., London; “The 
British Cast Iron Research Association, 
Its Present Work and Future Develop- 
ment,” by J. G. Pearce, director and 


secretary, British Cast Iron Research 
association. 
On Thursday evening, June 5, 


over 400 guests assembled at a ban- 
quet in the Guildhall, London, the guests 
of honor being H. R. H. Prince Arthur 
of Connaught and the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs of the city of London. At the 
end of the dinner a message of appre- 
ciation from the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers was 
read by Lord Long of Wraxall, who 
expressed his pleasure at the presence of 
the American delegates. It was also an- 
nounced that the council of mining and 
metallurgical engineering institutions, 
which was one of the objects of the 
congress, had been organized that same 
day. 


Blast Furnace Records 
Form New Index 


A new business index, described as “the 
most simple and reliable single indicator 
we have of conditions in industry and 
general business” is presented by the 
Cleveland Trust Co. in its midmonth 
business bulletin for June. The index is 
the percentage of pig iron furnaces in 
active operation to the total number of 
furnaces in the country. The average 
or normal is 60 per cent of blast fur- 
taces in blast. When the proportion 
of active furnaces rises above 60 per cent 
Lusiness is active and prosperous. When 
there is a decline below the normal line 
of 60 per cent depression and slow 
-usiness is indicated. 


“At the present time only 45 per cent 
of the blast furnaces in this country 
are in blast and producing iron,” says 
the bank. “The rest have been blown 
cut and are inactive. As recently as 
two months ago 65 per cent of all the 
blast furnaces were active. During 30 
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years there have been seven previous pe- 
riods when the percentages have fallen as 
low as they are at present. 

“A drastic reduction of activity in iron 
and steel has been the most important de- 
velopment in the business situation dur- 
ing the past month. Because of the basic 
nature of the iron and steel industry, 
its rate of output is a barometer of 
conditions in manufacturing and general 
business. When steel output increases 
business improves and when production 
decreases, general prosperity declines. This 
has been true for 100 years past, and 
the old rule still holds good.” 


Railway Exhibit 


Atlantic City Exposition Held Last 
Week Unusually Complete 
Exhibits shown at the joint conven- 
tion of the American Railway associa- 
tion and the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers association at Atlantic City, 
June 11-18, made up one of the most 
complete and representative exposi- 
tions of railway, supplies and equip- 
ment that has been held in _ recent 
years. Approximately 375 manufac- 
turers occupied 103,000 square feet of 
floor space. The tremendous capacity of 
Young’s pier proved insufficient, and 
the committee was forced to build ad- 
ditional floor space in Arkansas avenue, 
across the boardwalk from the pier. 
Despite the magnitude of the work in- 
volved, the preparation of the exhibits 
was handled so smoothly and speedily 
that everything was completed in time 

for the formal opening. 

An exhibit that received much at- 
tention, and which was photographed 
for exhibition in moving picture thea- 
tres, was a tremendous. boiler head 
which the Lukens Steel Co. had on 
the boardwalk immediately in front of 
the pier. On it was painted, “Largest 
Boiler Head in the World.” It was 
15 feet 3 inches in diameter and 1 1-8- 
inch thick. 

Many of the machine tools and fix- 
tures which were shown are new to 
the market or represent improvements 
over previous units. The Davis Bor- 
ing Tool Co., St. Louis, displayed a 
new expansion reamer. The American 
Crusher & Machinery Corp., New 
York, showed a machine for crushing 
and cutting metal chips. A new, light- 
weight, nonreversible pneumatic drill 
was shown by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York. Two new lock nuts, which 
depend on friction alone for a locking 
hold and do not distort the threads, 
were exhibited by the American Bolt 
Corp., Boss nut division, Chicago. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
had on view a new ball-bearing, oscil- 
lating type, I-beam trolley. Henry 
Pels & Co., New York, exhibited sev- 
eral new and improved tools. The Wil- 
liams Tool Corp., Erie, Pa., showed a 
new portable pipe threading, cutting 
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and reaming machine for shop _ use. 

An improved shaper was demon- 
strated by Gould & Eberhardt, New- 
ark, N. J. A new portable rivet heat- 
ing forge was shown by E. Emery, 
Pittsburgh; the machine was built by 
the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., Boston. 
The Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, 
showed a new spiral fluted expansion 
reamer. 

Several manufacturers of grinding 
machinery who have had exhibits in 
former years were not represented this 
year. However, the showing of grind- 
ing machinery was good. New tools 
shown included a surface’ grinding 
machine of the belt type which has 
been put on the market by the Pro- 
duction Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
The Keller Mechanical Engineering 
Corp., Brooklyn, exhibited a new com- 
bined radius and cutter grinder. The 
latter company also exhibited a new 
flexible shaft grinder. Some improved 
tools were shown by the Bridgeport 
Saiety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Building Active, Special 
Safety Work Needed 


San Francisco, June 12.—Due to un- 


precedented building activity in San 
Francisco the Industrial association 
has established a safety service, and 


has retained a safety engineer as head 
of the department. The association’s 
inspectors are being instructed in safe- 
ty work, and these inspectors are re- 
porting on such matters as_ inferior 
scaffolding, absence of temporary 
floors in buildings under construction, 
inadequate railings, exposed belts, 
gears, flywheels and_ sprockets, un- 
guarded signal cords and floor open- 
ings, and various other hazards, after 
reporting a second inspection is made 
within 48 hours. Building construc- 
tion is so extensive that the municipal 
and state inspectors are unable to 
cope with it. 





Convention Calendar 








June 24-27—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Sept. 15-18—New Haven Machine Tool Exhibit. 


Annual meeting and exhibition, Mason labora-° 


tory, Yale university, Prof. S. W. Dudley, 
Mason laboratory, Yale university, New Hav- 
en, Conn., is secretary. 

Sept. 22-26—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Annual convention and exhibition, Com- 
monwealth Pier, Boston. W. H. Eisenman, 
4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is secre- 


tary. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National Safety Council. An- 
nual safety congress, Louisville, Ky. W. H. 
Cameron, 168 North Michigan avenue, Chica- 
go, is secretary. 

Oct. 13-16—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Annual convention and exhibition, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee. Hoyt, 140 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 
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Improve Blast Furnace 


Stacks at Cleveland 


Operators of blast furnaces in Cleve- 
land are carrying out their plans for 
improvements as announced some time 
ago. Nine stacks out of the 12 in 
Cleveland are operating. The Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. has three active, 
out of five; McKinney Steel Co.,' three 
out of four, the Otis Steel Co. also is 
two stacks, The stack 
at the Upson works of the Bourne- 
Fuller Co. also is operating. 

The McKinney Steel Co. has nearly 
completed the rebuilding of one of its 
stacks at the Cuyahoga river plant, and 
when relighted in a few weeks, work 
will begin on the rebuilding of another 
stack, The two others were built in 
1915 and are of modern type. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
relining stack D at its Central furn- 
aces. The Bourne-Fuller Co. will blow 
out the stack at the Upson works in 
July or August, reline it and install a 
skip hoist. 


operating its 


Acquire Interest in Lake 


Manganiferous Mine 

An interest in the Mahnomen mine, 
the largest shipper of manganiferous- 
iron ore in the United States, operated! 
by Clement K. Quinn & Co., has beer 
acquired by the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
and Pickands, Mather & Co. The in- 
terest is sufficient to meet their require- 
ments for manganiferous ore, and the 
company will continue to supply the 
general trade. 

The United Mining Co. has _ been 
formed for the new relationship, and the 
officers are: Clement K. Quinn, pres- 
ident and treasurer; Elton Hoyt II, 
Cleveland, and John G. Williams, Du- 
luth, vice presidents, and S. E. Bool, 


Cleveland, secretary. C. H. Munger, 
Cleveland, is a member of the board of 
directors. The Mahnomen mine is on 


the Cuyuna range in Minnesota and was 
developed in 1914 by Clement K. Quinn 
& Co. It has shipped about 1,600,000 
tons of ore since 1916. 


Wiekwire Profil Less 


Combined income account of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corp. and American Wire 
Fabrics for the three months ended 
March 31, 1924, showed net profits of 
$155,189 after expenses, depreciation and 
interest charges, etc., compared with net 


profit of $417,207 in the March, 1923 
quarter. 
Current assets at March 31, 1924 


amounted to $9,637,484 and current lia- 
bilities were $5,273,399 leaving net work- 
ing capital of $4,364,085 compared with 
net working capital of $4,008,973 on Dec. 
31, 1923. 








ere and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





Iron & Steel Co., 
Kans., 


malleable 


HE Fairfax 
Kansas City, manufacturer 


of steel, and gray iron 


frogs and switches, etc., 
electric 


castings, railway 
market for a 3-ton 


duty 


is in the 


melting furnace, eight heavy frog 


and switch planers and one drop ham- 


mer. A complete new steel foundry for 


electrical steel castings with a capacity 


of 24 tons a day is being installed, one 


gray iron cupola for manufacture of 


gray iron castings with a capacity of 20 


tons and a frog and switch works shop, 
turning 


$0 x 180 feet with capacity of 

cut $1,500,000 in value of frogs and 
switches annually All the — buildings 
and material have been purchased ex- 


cept the 3-ton furnace, the planers and 
Production is expected to 
June 25. Walter W. 
president of the Fairfax company; S. W. 
Thomas, 


drop hammer. 
begin Shaw is 


Parish, vice president; J. W. 
chairman; R. V. Converse, vice ,presi- 
dent; W. C. Rickel, treasurer and J. E. 
Gill, secretary. 
4 4 * 
NCREASE of capitalization of the 
Club Aluminum Co., 544 Lake Shore 
drive, Chicago, will result in increased 
ssembling activities. The company will 
be in the market for handles, knobs, per- 
forated sheet metal and polishing sup- 
plies, etc. William A. Burnette is pres- 
ident of the company, Albert W. Clut- 
ter vice president and treasurer, and 
Harold N. Snelling, secretary 
ir @ 
ARGER quarters have been taken 
by the Parker White Metal & “Ma- 
chin Co,, Erie, P: maker of die cast- 
mgs, etc. The increased production of 
sutomobile body hardware has_ necessi 


. ; 4 als > ae . 
tated more manufacturing facilities. Prac 


; ! CPR 
tically all the equipment and material 
for the expansion program has been put 


W. A. Parker is 


the company. 


chased. interested in 


* * * 


UANTITY production of i new 

steel pole soon is to be undertaken 
ty the Truscon Steel Co., 
town. The product is the result of long 


experimentation to effect a pole which 


Youngs- 


could compete with wood poles in price, 


combining the advantages of the wood 
pole with the concrete anchored steel 
pole. A pole department has been or- 


ganized by the Truscon company with 
Frederick Maples in charge. Mr. Maples 
formerly was power director of the 


Long Island section of the Pennsylvania 


railroad and more recently sales engi- 


neer for pole line construction materials. 
* * * 
HAPMAN-STEIN FURNACE CO., 


Mt. Vernon, O., has just completed 


a car type recuperative normalizing 
and annealing furnace for the Buck- 
eye Steel Casting Co., Columbus, O. 
The furnace will have a 10-ton per 
charge capacity -for annealing steel 
castings. It will utilize the waste 
gases to preheat the air necessary 


for combustion. 
eS Ss 
HROUGH the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co., the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., has received a contract call- 
ing for $1,500,000 of railway electrifica- 
Takata & Co., act- 
Imperial government 


tion equipment from 


ing agents for the 


:ailways of Japan. The order, which in- 


tor 


cludes eight large locomotives high 


service, will be used in 
the 
cal service in the vicinity of 
* * * 


S LINGER, Wis., a village near Mil- 

waukee, has been selected as the site 
of the plant of Schuler Motor Car Co., 
organized in Milwaukee a and 


incorporated with $1,000,000 capital stock, 
start 


speed express 
extension of electri 


Tokio. 


connection with 


vear ago 


enough of which is paid in to 
a light weight passenger auto- 
a 4-cylinder engine of the 


A plant has been purchased 


output of 
mobile with 
twin V-type. 
from the trustee of a defunct company 
and it is planned to begin building cars 
soon, 
* * * 

HE largest individual order for in- 

sulators ever received by the West- 
inghouse Electrfe & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., been placed by 
Gibbs & Hill, consulting engineers for 
the Virginian railways. The 
calls for 70,400 standard suspension in- 
6100 sus- 
insulators, at a cost of ap- 
$170,000. The insulators 
used in the electrification 


has 
order 


sulators and high strength 
pension 
proximately 


are to be 


‘of the Virginian railways, now under 


way. 
* * * 

INCE the dismantling some time ago 

of the Camden Iron Works, of R. 

D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, the com- 


pany has increased its manufacturing 
facilities at its works in Florence, Bur- 
ijington county, N; J. A new machine 
shops, hydraulic valve shops, _ brass 
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foundry, pattern shop, gray iron foundry, 
and other departments have been added 
or enlarged. The manu- 
tacturing hydraulic valves, automatic gas 
that it its 
Camden. 

oa oa * 


company is 


producers, etc., produced at its 


cold works at 
OUR large manufacturers of wood- 
noncompeti- 
tive lines have organized for the pur- 


working machinery in 


pose of establishing a system of cen- 
tral district branches. They 
are the Jenkins Machine Co., She- 
boygan, Wis.; Baxter D. Whitney Co., 
Winchendon, Mass.; Bros. 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; Mattison 
Works, Rockford. The 
be opened at Chicago, New York, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Boston, Grand 
Rapids and Greensboro, N. C. G. R. 


LaPage, vice president and sales man- 


sales 


Greenlee 
Machine 


branches will 


ager of the Jenkins company, went to 
May 27 to 
will be 


Chicago on open the first 


branch, of which he manager, 


retaining his present position. 


ie 
. LECTRIC heat treating furnaces 
have been sold recently by F. J. 


Ryan & Co., Wesley building, Philadelphia, 
ty Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Thompson Wire Works, Boston: and 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 


3urner equipment for rotary brass fur- 


Stanley 


nace was sold to the Reading Hardware 


Co., Reading, Pa.; two heat treating 
turnaces to Detroit Bevel Gear Co., De- 
troit, a heat treating furnace to the 
University of Maine, Orono, Me.: con- 


trol equipment to Davis Bros., Philadel- 


phia; Isolantite Co., Belleville, N. J., and 
Bonwit-Teller Co., New York. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. purchased 
two large car annealers, two four door 


billet heating furnaces and control equip- 


ment. 
x * O* 
b Reve Peninsula. plant of the Wheel- 
ing Mold & Foundry Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is finishing some large 
castings for the Canadian Gen- 


eral Electric Co. Among them are seg- 
ments for a mammoth fly-wheel which 


when complete will be 30 feet in diam- 


eter. It is cast in two parts and each 
segment weighs approximately 70,000 
pounds. It will be necessary to have a 
specially constructed car to handle it, 
for under ordinary circumstances the 
height would be such as to prevent it 
going under overhead bridges and 


through tunnels. For the Hooven, Ow- 
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ens & Rentschler Co., Hamilton, O., a 
number of extra large gears to be used 
in sugar mills in Cuba are being com- 
pleted. They are 10 in number and each 
will weigh about 20,000 pounds. Each 
¢egment is 13.4 feet in diameter and 
about 18 inches face. These 
are machined in one piece. 


across the 
cast and 
* * * 


HE Apollo Metal Works, La Salle, 
Ill, manufacturer of nickel-zinc 
sheets, is constructing a plant addi- 
tion. New recently named 
were Edward Carus, president; Harry 
Dr. Leon 
Talcott 
Schuessler 


directors 


©. Schuessler, vice president; 
secretary; E. 
Harry 

manager. 


Urbanowsni, 
Barnes, treasurer. 


was reappointed general 


e « & 


IL burning devices for industrial 
plants and homes will be manutfac- 
McKeel Oil Heat Co., 1607 
building, 6 North Michigan 
Chicago, recently 
$100,000. P. L. McKeel 
Brown, secretary 


Neville, 


tured by 
Tower 
boulevard, incorpor- 
for 
is president, F. W. 
and « BE... #. 
manager. 


porated 


and treasurer gen- 


eral- sales 
x ok Ok 
recent sales of the 


Electric Furnace Corp., 


MONG the 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, were a 1¥%-ton_ furnace 
for manufacturing gray iron and steel 
to the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Co., McGill, Nev., 


nace for the new steel foundry of the 
Chattanooga, 


and a 3-ton fur- 


Ross-Meehan Foundries, 
Tenn. 


* * * 


HE Bridgeport Safety Emery 

Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of grinding wheels and ma- 
chinery, polishing machinery, etc., is 
erecting a 90 x 240-foot plant adjoin- 


ing its present building. The addi- 
tion will house the machine depart- 
ment for the manufacture of grinding 
and polishing. machinery. It will be 
ready for occupancy in September. 

; es 2 

HERE is no intention that the 

Patterson Tool & Supply Co., Day- 
ton, O., dealer in machinery, tools, 


and supplies, will discontinue its ma- 
chinery department, according to Wil- 
liam Blake president, in 
controverting that effect. 
He states that the company is busier 
; filling and metal- 


Patterson, 


rumors to 


than ever in, wood 


working machinery orders. 


June 17—The Union 
of South Africa, according to 
sular reports to the department of 
commerce from Johannesburg, has been 
the form of a 


Washington, 
con- 


granted subsidy in 
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bounty of 15 shillings a ton on pig 
iron and steel, under the iron and 
steel encouragement act of 1922, be- 
ginning in 1924-1925, for three years 
and then will be reduced over a period 
of six years. 

The Union Steel Corp. recently has 
been consolidated from several smaller 
companies and plans to produce annu- 
ally about 75,000 tons of steel, 50,000 
tons at Newcastle, Natal, and 25,000 
tons at Verceeniging, Transvaal. It is 
also planned to produce pig iron at 
Transvaal by which it is 
hoped to bring the total production of 
iron and steel to 30,000 tons annually. 


Prestoria, 


Traces Northward Trend 
of Negroes 
June 


Washington, 17.—Depicting 


the recent northward migration of 
the negro, including a record of the 
negro population in the North, the 
census department, through Joseph 
A. Hill, presents some interesting facts 
on the movement to the _ industrial 
centers. It is noted that the trend 


has been almost wholly to the indus- 
trial cities. 

The total population of the North 
now is a litthe more than 2 per cent 
negro. Of the 182,724 negroes in II- 
linois, 60 per cent are in Chicago. De- 
troit has a population of 40,838 ne- 
groes, which accounts for 68 per 
cent, or more than two-thirds of the 
total negro population of Michigan. 
Of the 198,483 negroes in New York 
state, 152,467, or more than 75 per 
cent, are in New York City. 


Three cities in Ohio, Cleveland, with 


34,451 negroes, Cincinnati with  30,- 
C79, and Columbus with 22,181, ac- 
count for 46 per cent of the negro 
population of the state. Philadelphia 
has 47 per cent of the total num- 
ber of negroes in Pennsylvania, and 
with Pittsburgh, accounts for 60 per 
cent of the negro population of Penn- 
sylvania. 

More than 4 per cent of the en- 
tire population of Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Des Moines, Detroit and 
Newark, N. J., is negro; about 5 per 
cent of the population of Youngs- 
town, O., and of Cambridge, Mass.; 
more than 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh; more than 7 per 
cent of the population of Camden, 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia; about 9 
per cent of the population of Colum- 
bus, O., St. Louis and Kansas City, 


Mo.; 11 per cent of the population of 
Indianapolis, and 14.2 per cent of the 
population of Kansas City, Kans. These 
than 100,000 popula- 
the smaller northern 


cities 
tion. 


are more 
Some of 
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cities have even larger percentages of 
negroes. 

In 1870 the population of the South 
was more than negro, now 
it is not much one-fourth. 
Had there been no 
gration of negroes in the last 50 years, 
the total the South 
probably than 3 per 


one-third 
more than 
northward mi- 
population of 
would be more 
cent greater than it now is, the negro 
population 11 cent and 
the negroes in to- 
tal would be than 30 
of 27. 
Previous 
gration in 


per greater, 
the 


instead 


percentage of 
more 


restriction of immi- 
than 10,000,000 
come to 
total 
pop- 


to the 
1914, 


immigrants 


more 
foreign-born had 
American shores ih 10 
the 
South by 
the 2 
the 


beginning July 1, 


years, a 
exceeds entire 
ulation of the 
000,000. With 


limiting 


which negro 
about 1,- 
per cent 
annual 
the maximum 
the foreign 
3,570,000. 


number 


quota 
law, immigration 
pos- 
born 
The 


and 


sible immigration of 
would be 
this 


which 


in a decade 
difference between 
the 10,000,000, 


immigration 


came in when 


was unrestricted, would 
be equal to 72 per cent of the entire 
negro population of the southern states. 


Building Ohio River Coke 
Unloading Dock 


The Dravo Contracting Co., Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, which received the 
contract from the Carnegie Steel Co. to 
construct a coke unloading dock at its 
Mingo Junction, O., plant on the Ohio 
river, started work within the last few 
days. The dock will have a total length 


of 1650 feet, while the tower unloading 
dock 369 feet 
have a 
The 


tion of ice 


This will 
2000 
includes the 
and 14 


will be lone. 


daily capacity of tons. 


contract also construc- 


breakers mooring 


clusters. About 118 piles, each 70 feet 
leng, will be required. The work is 
expected to be completed within five 
months, 

The Dravo company expects to com- 
plete the construction of a river wall 
and two pumping plants for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. on the Alle- 
cheny river and a foundation for a glass 
heating furnace at Ford City about 


July 4. At Lock No. 7, Monongahela 
river, the company has the excavations 
about one-half completed and is ready 


The 


for the 


tc place concrete. construction of 


dock 


railroad at 


an unloading Bessemer & 


lake 


Q., is being rushed. 


Conneaut Harbor, 
Work of construct- 
Lock No. 32, Ohio 
held up on account of 


Erie 


the dem of 


ne 


river, has been 


high water. The company also is build- 


ing a retaining wall for the. National 
Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., which is 
to be 160 feet long. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








BACON, one of the 
1898 president 
Mfg. Co., 
manufac- 


RANK R 


founders and since 
of the Cutler-Hammer 
Milwaukee New York, 


turer of electric controlling devices has 


and 


resigned this office and has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board. 

He is succeeded as_ president by 
Beverly L. Worden,: formerly head of 
the Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, 
and the Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffa- 
lo, who acquired a substantial interest 
in the Cutler-Hammer company about 
two years ago. 

a + ” 

Douglas Millard, recently made man- 
ager of sales of the fuel department of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, 
formerly was assistant manager of sales 
of that department. 

W. H. Beatty, 
at Amarillo, Tex., 
company has been made assistant man- 
ager of sales. W. B. Knight, sales 
agent at Sioux City, lowa, succeeds Mr. 
Beatty at Amarillo. 

* * ~ 

J. H. Beaton has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the General Mo- 
tors of Canada, Ltd. C. E. McTavish 
has been appointed general parts and 
service manager. 

a + 7 


agent 


sales 


Colorado 


division 


for the 


E. B. Merriam, executive engineer of 
the switchboard department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been elected member of the board 
of managers of the 
of Electrical Engineers. 


American Institute 


a Fee 

D. R. Schively has been made man- 
ager of the office recently established 
at 1576 Union Trust building, Cleve- 
land, by the P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., 


‘ Connersville, Ind., manufacturer of blow- 
ers, gas, water and vacuum pumps. 
* a * 

H. L. Sheaffer has been made plant 
superintendent for the Hadfield-Pen- 
field Steel Co., Bucyrus, O. Mr. Sheaff- 
er for a number of years has been con- 
nected with the American Steel Foun- 


dries serving at Granite City, Ill, and 
Alliance, O. 
7 * » 
E. M. Rowbieu, first vice president, 
Tropenas Co., New York, who has 


had charge of the Rio de Janeiro 


offices of that firm for the past four 


years, is visiting the United States. He 


expects to return to South America 
in the late summer. 
* * ok 
John Haag, for the past 12 years 
assistant superintendent and for the 
last year superintendent for the Ault- 
man & ‘Taylor Machine Co., Mans- 


field O., has in co-operation with his 


brother established the Progress 
Foundry & Mfg. Co., 3861 East 
Ninety-third street, Cleveland. 

x * x 


Carl J. Sherer, Dayton, O., formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the Dayton- 
Wright Co., that city, airplane builder, 
has been appointed assistant to G. M. 
Williams president of the Nordkye & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis. Mr. Sherer 
was treasurer of the Speedwell Motor 
Co. from 1909 to 1914. 

ee a 

Frederick Maples, formerly power di- 
rector of the Island section of 
the Pennsylvania railroad and more re- 
cently sales engineer in charge. of pole 
line materials, has been 
appointed by Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, in charge of its recently 
organized pole department. 

x * * 


Long 


construction 


H. D. Miles, president of the Buffalo 
& Machine Co, Buffalo, 
for the purpose of 
business connected 


Foundry 
is in London 
transacting certain 
with nonferrous alloys. Mr. Miles rep- 
resented the American Foundrymen’s 
association, of which he is a _ past- 
president, at the Newcastle conven- 
tion of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, June 4 to 6. 

* * * 

Robert Hula, formerly traffic manager 
Steel & Co. of America 
recently assistant traffic 
the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, has resigned, effective June 
16, to become affiliated Clayton 
end Anson Mark, 
ing a pipe and well 
Robey and Seventy-fourth 


tor the Tube 


and more di- 
rector for 
with 
are comnstruct- 
works at 
Chi- 
get 


who 
supply 
streets, 

expected to 


Operations are 


under way Aug. 15. 


CALVO. 


* * * 
D. L. Harris, assistant sales manager 


of the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, has transferred his office from 
that city to 50 Church street, New 


York, where he will thave charge of 
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sales in eastern New York and New 
England. 

D. P. Carter continues as district 
manager and will have charge of 
sales in New York, New _ Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware. 

* * 2 

C. J. Houck, recently appointed 

foundry superintendent of the Des 


Plaines Foundry Co., Des Plaines, II, 
had been employed by the Free Sewing 
Machine Co., Rockford, Ill, Flint & 
Walling Co., Kendallville, Ind., Rume- 
ley Mfg., Co., LaPorte, Ind., and the 
King Sewing Machine Co. Buffalo. In 
addition he has worked in various 
malleable shops such as the Rockford 
Malleable Co., Rockford, Ill., Timken 
Malleable Co., Canton, O. and Grabler 
Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 

* “kK aA 

E. S. Evans, president of E. S. Evans 
& Co., Detroit, has been made vice presi- 
dent of the Bassick-Alemite Corp. in 
charge of sales of all units of the cor- 
poration including the Bassick Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and the Allyne-Zerk Co. Mr. 
Evans started in the automotive industry 
in 1915 when he made the first grooved 
loading block used in blocking automo- 
biles for shipment. In 1918 he prepared 
loading rules for the United States army 
in Washington and in 1919 made regu- 
lations for the American Railway asso- 
ciation. 

* ok ok 

D. A. Potter, who recently was made 
assistant general superintendent of the 
American Range & Foundry Co., Shak- 
Minn., the foundry 
business years of 


been in 
, 
was 13 


opee, has 


since he age. 
He has been connected at various times 
with St. Paul Foundry Co., and Chas. 
A. Sackney Co., St. Paul; Allis-Chal- 
Ce. at Watts-Campbell 
Co., Newark, N. J., and Gas Tractors 
Foundry Co., Minneapolis. Later he be- 
came president and general manager of 
the Northwestern Steel & Iron 
Minneapolis, resigning in 1919. 

: so oe 


mers Chicago ; 


Corp., 


Herman Lemp, engineer in charge of 
the internal combustion engine engi- 
neering department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., at Erie, Pa., has resigned to 


join the Erie Steam Shovel Co., that 
city. He had been connected with the 
General Electric Co. for 42 years, Mr. 


Lemp joined the staff of Thomas A. 
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Edison in 1882. He has been active in 
the design of electric welding apparatus 
2lternating 
has over 200 
14. dealing 
fundamental principles of the electrical 
industry. In joining the Erie Steam 
Shovel Co., he will assist in the design 
types of shovels. 
*x >” * 


compound 
Lemp 
name, 


self-exciting 
Mr. 


his 


and 
dynamos. 


patents in with 


of new 


William G. Clyde, vice president in 
charge of Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been given the degree of 
Doctor of Applied Sciences by the Penn- 


sales, Carnegie 


sylvania Military college, Chester, Pa. 
* * * 

G. L. Wilder, railway specialist of the 
International General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., left June 7 for 
several months’ trip through Cuba and 
Mexico. 

* 1” * 

-Morgan P. Ellis, recently was ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of fuses, etc. For the 
past eight years Mr. Ellis had been 
assistant general sales manager. 

eyelet 


Frank Lukens Shants has joined the 
Philadelphia staff of the Lukens 
from 


sales 


Steel Co. Mr. Shants graduated 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1917 
and served in the naval aviation corps 


Curing the war. He then became con- 
nected with the sales department of the 
Lukens Steel Co. at Coatesville, Pa. 
ee: oa 

connected with 
office of the 
City, Mich., 
He _ formerly 
research engineer 


Max Riebenack new is 
Philadelphia branch 
Works, Bay 
builder of cranes, ete. 
was -mechanical and 
with the National Aniline Chemical Co. 
and Industrial Co., Philadel- 
phia, ° 
Ben W. Beyer 
engineer with the 
chine Co., Chicago, 
with the New York 
dustrial Works, as a 


the 
Industrial 


Separators 


sales 
Special Ma- 
connected 
branch of the In- 
district sales engi- 


Jr., formerly 
Union 


now is 


Leer, 
* * os 
J. B. Patterson, for eight years dis- 
trict manager of the P. H. & F. M. 


Roots Co., Connersville, Ind., in charge 
of its Chicago office, has resigned from 
that organization effective July 1. After 
that date he will head his own company 


called the Patterson Sales Engineering 
Service, 901 Hearst building, Chicago. 
It will handle centrifugal and recipro- 


cating pumps, compressors, fans and tur- 
bo blowers, steam and oil engines, etc. 


*x* * * 


Lieut. Col. Arthur F. Hatch, recently 
elected president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ 


ager of 


association, is general man- 


the Stanley Works of Canada, 
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Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. It is affiliated 
with the international — organization of 
similar name. In 1902 Mr. Hatch estab- 
lished the Canada Steel Goods Co. which 


in 1923 was affiliated with the Stanley 
Works. Since then he has been general 
manager and treasurer of the Stanley 


Works of Canada, Ltd. 
* * * 

Andrew QO. Cunningham, for the past 
18 years chief engineer of the Wabash 
railway, on June 1 resigned from that 
office at 2037 
St. Louis, 


crganization to an 


Exchange 


open 
Railway building, 
for the practice of engineering. He was 
graduated from the department of civil 


engineering, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, and will specialize on river 


improvement, including revetment and 
dykes, structural steel work, etc. He 
a member of the American Society 


of Civil Engineers. 
* * * 


William C. 


Prendergast, recently made 


New York sales manager of the Ta- 
cony Steel Co., for 14 years was vice 
tresident of the John C. Vance Iron 


& Steel Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., which 


position he resigned to become export 
manager of steel products for Lucey 
Mfg. Corp., New York. Subsequently 


he was vice president and general man- 
e y " " . . 
ager of the Vance Import & Export Co. 
He the Tacony Steel 
November, 1923, as manager of 
tool steel department, in which capacity 


joined Co. in 


the 


ke will continue with his duties as New 


York district sales manager. 
eo ee 
Dr. William Campbell has been ap- 


pointed as first Howe professor of metal- 
Columbia university, effective 
according to recent 
The chair was created in 


lurgy at 
july 1, 
ments. 
of the distinguished service of the late 
Henry Marion Howe, professor of metal 
lurgy from 1897 to 1913 and president 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in 1893. Dr. 
Campbell, long a member of the faculty 
cf the Columbia 


announce- 
honor 


school of mines, engi- 


neering and chemistry, was born at 
Gates-Head-on-Tyne, England in 1876. 
He received the bachelor of science de- 
eree in 1898 and the doctor of science 
ir 1905 from Durham university, and 
in 1903 the master of science from the 
Royal School of Mines, and the doc- 
tor of philosophy from Columbia. He 


las been nominated for membership on 
the executive committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

John Alexander Mathews, just ap- 
pointed Howe lecturer for 1925 of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, was president of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. He was 
a Barnard Fellow during 1900 to 1902, 
first Carnegie scholar of the American 


Iron and Steel Institute in 1901 and 
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Carnegie medallist. Last year’s Howe 
lecturer was Prof. Albert Sauveur of 


Harvard who just has received the Bes- 
semer gold medal of the Iron and Steel 
institute, England, 


Chemical Bon d Ss Foreclosed 


the Vir- 
Richmond, 
$24,500,- 
June 1 
bringing of 





the receiver of 
Chemical Co., 
the interest on 


Failure of 
ginia-Carolina 
V2... to 
000 of 7 


has 


pay 


cent bonds due 
the fore- 
closure proceedings by the Central Union 
Trust Co., New York, representing the 
holders of first mortgage bonds. Judge 
Runyon of the United States District 
New Jersey, has ordered the 


extension of the receivership over the as- 


per 
resulted in 


court of 


sets covered by the first mortgage bonds 
and the consolidation of the foreclosure 
action with credi- 
The placed in re- 
ceivership early in March, since which 
time $500,000 


carry on operations, 


the suit brought by 


tors. company was 


hes been borrowed to 





Favor Military Camps 
New York, June 17—The 
military training camps of the country 


citizens’ 


have improved the morale of the young 
rien who attend them, in the opinion of 
a number of employers, according to a 
survey of this phase of military train- 
ig just completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference board. In addition 
to benefits ascribed to the camps, the 
board has found that employers in the 
territory covered by the survey were 
unanimous in permitting their mento 
attend them, and that more than 75 per 
cent of those consulted give full . pay 
fot the time passed there, 





To Sell Penn Castings 


Stockholders of the Penn Seaboard 
Steel Corp. have approved the pro- 
posal that holdings of the company 
of 5000 shares of common stock and 
10,000 shares of preferred stock of 
the Penn Steel Casting Co. be sold. 


reported to be under 
Most of the proceeds 
enlarge the corpora- 
properties, especially 
planned to make a 
the manufacture of strip 
steel. Considerable business already is 
in hand for this sort of material. 


Negotiations are 
way for the sale. 
be 


will used to 


tion’s physical 
the plants. It is 
specialty of 








Notice 
Milwaukee 
at West 


of the 


was posted in the Chicago, 
& St. Paul railway’s shops 
Milwaukee, Wis., the largest 
June 12, that 2750 
employes would be laid off. The order 
affected 1500 in the locomotive shop, 
1000 in the car shops, and 250 in other 
departments. Officials said the vacation 
probably would not extend past July 1. 


system, on 





areas 


Yn 
Vey San - 
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Improve Gray Iron 


Newark Foundrymen Warned by A. O. 
Backert of Encroachment on Field 


To check encroachment into their field 
by other classes of castings, and by forg- 
ings, gray iron jobbing foundries should 
take immediate action toward establishing 
a standard for their product and the 
adoption of uniform costs. This opin- 
ion was expressed by A. O. Backert, 
tresident of the Penton Publishing Co., 
publisher of Iron Trape Review, in an 
address before the Newark Foundry- 
men’s association, Newark, N. J., June 
11. He concluded with a brief business 
summary, in which he stated there were 
definite indications of a revival of ac 
tivity soon, 

Stating that gray iron founders long 
have failed to see the handwriting on 
the wall, Mr. Bockert contrasted the de- 
selopment of other classes of foundry 
products, notably malleable castings. By 
the establishment of an engineering bu- 
reau the quality of malleable castings 
produced by members of the American 
Malleable Castings association has been 


so greatly improved that production has 


been practically doubled in the past 
ten years. Steel foundries likewise have 
established high standards for their 
product, which has resulted in greatly 
increased use of steel castings. 


He stressed the importance of the 
work the foundry industry as a whole 
has done in recent years in provid:ng 1m 
proved production methods, and pointed 
to still further developments, which, he 


believed, would soon prove little short 


of revolutionary. He referred par- 
ucularly to work now being pro- 
duced in permanent molds. , 
Casting pipe centrifugally in permanent 
molds is regerded by the speaker as 
leading development. Perhaps of most 


significance is the experimental work 
row being conducted with a view to the 
adaptation of permanent molds to mis 
cellaneous castings. Experiments have 
indicated that the most difficult auto 
mobile castings can be satisfactorily pro- 
duced. Already pistons and cylinder 
heads have been turned out successfully 
by this method, which can be applied to 
gray iron and also to malleable iron. 

Discussing organization activities, Mr. 
Backert condemned roundly any effort 
on the part of a group of manufac- 
turers to fix prices. Not only, he said, 
is it in direct defiance of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, but it is economically 
unsound, and the organization which 
fails to recognize this cannot endure. 
He stressed the advisability of establish- 
ing a uniform cost system. 

All officers were .re-elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, J. 
L. Carter, the Barlow Foundry _ Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; vice president, Wi'liam 
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Goldsmith, the C. A. Goldsmith Co., 
Newark; treasurer, J. A. Williamson, 
isbell-Porter Co., Newark; and _ secre- 
tary, W. H. Mantz, Atlas Foundry Co., 
Izvington, N. J. The executive com- 
riittee is unchanged. 

President Carter, commenting on the 
association’s uniform. cost activities, 
stated that the nine member ‘foundries 
which adopted the system a year ago 
decided recently to renew their agree- 
rent for another 12-month period 

The association’s apprenticeship work 
was reported to be progressing slowly 
hut steadily. The foundry course estab- 
ished at the Seymour vocational school, 
largely through the instrumentality of 
the association, has an enrollment of 17 
students. 


Will Serve Hardware 
Export Trade 


Washington, June 17.—The iron and 
steel division of the department of com- 
merce is prepared to handle trade in- 
quiries and to give information in the 
future for the hardware trade, having 
taken over the hardware division, which 
formerly was handled by the specialties 
division of the department of commerce. 
The activities of the iron and steel di- 
vision along hardware lines will be 
chiefly in foreign transportation and ex- 
ports Luther Becker, chief of the iron 
and steel division, formerly sold hard- 
ware in the Far East, and his assistant, 
M. H. Bletz, has had experience in sell- 
ing hardware in Brazil. 


Will Roll Ribbon Zinc 


What is expected to be the largest 
works devoted exclusively to the rol- 
ling of ribbon zinc, is being constructed 
for Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 
La Salle, Ill. Production in the new 
mull is scheduled to begin before the 
end of the year. All equipment for 
the mill has been ordered and no 
:¢ditional purchases are contemplated 
at this time. Frederick W. Holler is 
general manager and Samuel W. Atkins 
assistant general manager of the 
Matthiessen company. 


Hold Ritaits io ee 


First aid contests in mine safety work 
re being held in Johnstown, Pa., under 
the direction of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corp. The contests began June 10 and 
will continue at various times until 
june 28. Ninety-one teams of men, 43 
teams of boys and 40 teams of girls 
are participating. The Cambria p'ant 
cf the Bethlehem Steel Corp. also is 
holding safety contests on the same 
days, in conjunction with the mines 
safety work. 
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British Wage Agreement 
Averts Mine Strike 


Birmingham, Eng., June 17.—Pro- 
longed negotiations between British 
mine owners and miners have resulted 
in a settlement and the adoption of 
an agreement retroactive to May 1. 
The agreement is for one year. Ona 
vote 473,000 miners favored acceptance, 
and 311,000 were opposed. 

The agreement provides for an in- 
crease in the minimum wages from 20 
to 33 1/3 per cent above the 1914 scale. 
This brings the minimum wage up to 
about 9s 4d ($2) per day. These wages 
are known as the standard wages. 
Standard profits, equivalent to 15 per 
cent of the total of the standard wages, 
are apportioned to the operators, in- 
stead of 17 per cent as at present. 

The surplus remaining after the de- 
duction of standard wages, costs other 
than wages, and standard profits, will 
be divided between wages and profits in 
the proportions of 88 per cent to wages 
and 12 per cent to profits, instead of 
the present proportions of 83 per cent 
to wages and 17 per cent to profits. In 
no district are the wages of any adult 
able-bodied day-wage workman to fall 
below a figure 40 per cent above the 
standard wages of the lowest-paid class 
of day-wage workmen in the district. 


Zecho - Slovakian Steel 


Demand Improves 


Washington, June 17.—Considerable 
improvement of a seasonal character 
is reported in the domestic demartd 
for iron and steel in Czecho-Slovakia, 
particularly in structural lines, ac- 
cording to consular reports received 
by the United States department of 
commerce. Export demand, particu- 
larly from the Austrian succession 
states and the Balkans, shows an 
increase. Shipments for the Balkans 
and the Near East are being made 
by way of the Elbe river to Ham- 
burg, thence by boat by way of Gi- 
braltar. Sales to Germany have de- 
clined steadily in recent months. 

The Prague Iron Works, produc- 
ing chiefly for the domestic market, 
is reported operating practically at 
capacity and booked up until June. 
With improved conditions in the 
other principal mills, this puts the 
industry as a whole on approximately 
a 60 to 70 per cent basis, as against 
about 50 per cent some months ago. 
Prices are said to be firm, especially 
since the appreciation of the franc. 





Metal products manufactured in 
Berks county, Pa., in 1923 were valued 
at $66,170,300. 
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Alien Limit Is 500,000 Yearly 


New Immigration Law Reduces Number That May Be Admitted from Europe, Puts 


No Restrictions on Entrants from Countries in Western Hemisphere—Little 
Effect on Industry at Present, Future Results Problematical 


ASHINGTON, June 17.—Ef- 
fects of the new immi- 
gration law upon the sup- 
ply of labor for the iron and 
steel industry and other industries de- 


pending to considerable extent upon for- 
eign-born labor, are problematical. The 
authorized flow of labor from foreign 
countries naturally will be reduced after 
June 30, the date of the expiration of 
the existing quota law. Actually immi- 
gration will increase for awhile under 
new quotas. On July 1 the new law 
will begin operating and _ will limit 
annually until 1927 to 161,000 and there- 
after to 150,000 the number of immi- 
grants eligible to admission to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Considering the theory under which it 
was drawn, namely to provide a class 
of immigrants for the future that would 
become more easily assimilated as 
American citizens, and for improvements 
in the administrative machinery of the 


American immigration laws, it is re- 
garded by many leaders as satisfactory. 

The law provides machinery which 
shows marked improvement over the 
old in several respects. Under the visa 
system the number of visas may be is- 
sued in foreign countries only for any 
nationality corresponding to the al- 
lotted quota for that nationality. This 


will avoid much distress to immigrants. 
In the some of them received the 
first news that their had_ been 
filled while they were on the high seas 
This generally was 
features 


past 
quota 
er at Ellis Island. 
regarded as one of the worst 
of the temporary quota legislation which 
became operative after the war and 
which will expire June 30. Again, under 
the law, the quotas are distributed over 
10 months, instead of over five as here- 
tofore. This should alleviate to consid- 
erable extent the crowding at immigrant 
receiving stations on American shores. 
At present the loss to the United States 
in the number of immigrants will have 
effect. The National Asso- 
Manufacturers the 


no serious 
ciation of 
future results of the new legislation as 
‘problematical. '" is stated that the de- 
gree to which American industries 
be affected by the restricted flow of 
foreign-born labor depend 
gether upon the industrial activities of 
the coming months. The probability of 


regards 


may 


will alto- 


the release of large numbers of miners 
from the bituminous fields as a result of 
the tendency of the higher cost mines to 





have 


close, together with the slump in the 
coal industry, will furnish a labor sup- 
ply from which to draw. Loss of ac- 
tivity in other 
pected to develop into a shifting of em- 
and to fill up the 


gaps which may come as a result of de- 


lines similarly is ex- 


ployment some of 


creased flow of labor from foreign coun- 


tries. 
The new law makes provision for 
bringing in certain classes of skilled 


labor beyond the customary quotas. This 
representation to the 
when like labor in 
cannot be found un- 


will be done by 
secretary of labor 
United States 
However, it is 


tlie 
employed. 
by industrial 


not believed 
here that 
considerable 


observers this 
will 
extension of the quotas beyond the lim- 
its outlined in the new law. 

Native-born citizens of the 
countries in the western hemisphere are 
tc be admitted without 


provision permit any 


any of 


regard to num- 


bers. If the admissions of the last 
two years can be regarded as an in- 
dication, at least 200,000 such persons 


may be expected to enter each year. In 
months of the current im- 
103,000 Canadians 


well as 


the first six 
migration year, 
Newfoundlanders came in as 
60,000 Latin-Americans. It 
pears that in years the 
coming in from the Americas will increase 


and 
nearly ap- 
some numbers 
in proportion to the decline in the num- 
ber of Europeans. As a total result, an 
annual immigration of a little less than 
500,000 the 
severe restrictions of the new 

An important feature of the new law 
and 


may be expected despite 


law. 
is the provision that between now 
July 1, 
survey of the white population of the 
United States as a whole, according to 
the 1920 census, determine what 
proportion by birth or ancestry 
be attributed to the different nations of 
Europe. When this has been estimated, 
each nation in Europe will have a quota, 
based on fhe same percentage of 150,000 
as the estimated number of 
that origin in the United 
to the entire white population. 
pected that this will preserve the quotas 
at about the same under the 
1890 census basis, with the exception that 
a few countries, including Ireland and 
Germany, may thus get increased quotas. 
At present all the countries practically 
exhausted their quotas under the 
law which ceases to exist at midnight 
June 30. The only countries having 
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1927, a special board shall make 


and 
may 


persons of 
States 
It is ex- 


bears 


ratios as 


quotas unfilled are Russia, Armenia, 
Esthonia, the Fiume and one or two oth- 
ers. France has just exhausted her 
quota. Since last November, the quotas 
have been nearly filled, and consequently 
‘since that time, immigration to the 
United States has been decidedly re- 


stricted. The following table shows re- 


cent immigration totals: 
Total Month- 
ly Immigrants 
Months Admitted 
1923 
As Bn one i SA skein Fax baad ek abel 57,057 
Dna Bee ae ia pee A Ry oe. 62,444 
PN CRG , £53 Sas edie dnd V0 bbe we 60,638 
RMS sn. oe & 5 4 Waele cae 4 dwlo th es Cask 63,709 
I cs cae Viet 60.8 lowe oe are 61,783 
INE 8S OLN Oil dan Sie cdae bees 32,005 
1924 
ED cv hy + 6 as 05 gaan Fs Canines 10,564 
Ne 4 Des 54 bid iw kGe o ety OS Sete 3,873 
De RR PO On Pee Peet ee 3,072 
NE OLESEN chsh vam a0 55 bea aes de 1,569 
May (three weeks) ..........0-.008 378 


Lowers Tosill Rating 


Washington, June 17.—Machines used 
in the manufacture of metal rope chains 
classified at 20 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 167 of the tariff act of 
1°13 are machine tools 


at 15 per cent, regardless of the fact 


classified as 


that they may not be used as cutting 
machines, according to a decision of 
the f 
the treasury department. 


To Test Tariff Act 


New York, June 3.—A test of the 
constitutionality of section 315 of the 
tariff law which permits the President 


board of general appraisers. of 








to increase or decrease import taxes 
within 50 per cent will be made by the 
National Council of American 
This 


meeting of its 


Import- 


ers and Traders, Inc. was an- 


nounced following a 


board of directors at its headquarters 


45 East Seventeenth street. The de- 
cision follows two months study of 
the constitutionality of the law by a 
special committee. The council seeks 
to restrain the collection of the in- 
creased rates on wheat and wheat 
products. President Coolidge on April 
6 raised the rate on wheat from 30 
cents to 43 cents a_ bushel, 

Factory employment in New York 


state has decreased more than 7 per 
cent in the last two months, according 
to the state industrial commissioner. He 
estimates that more than 100,000 work- 
ers were dropped from factory payrolls 
in New York state in April and May. 
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Revised Lead Production 


Corrected returns on lead production 
in the United States have caused a 
revised statement to be issued by the 
geological survey, supplanting that of 
April 8. The new figures follow: 


Short tons 





Production 1921 1922 1923 
Domestic desilverized : 
lead wis a de ; 187,962 185,191 291,760 
Domestic soft lead 157,513 209,250 190,749 
Domestic desilverized 
ft . 52,747 74,305 61,332 
398,222 468,746 43.841 


Foreign desilverized lead 50,367 63,916 74,481 


Total refined primary 

OE Hh Pew Rec ce eK 448,589 532, 
Apparent consumption.. 444,872 492, 
Average selling price, 

cents per pound...... 4.5 


Tin Plate Dividends Rise 


London, June 9.—An 
the revival of the British tin plate in- 


indication of 


dustry is given by the increased divi- 
dends which are being paid by sev- 
eral concerns. One of the _ leading 
companies, Richard Thomas & Co., 
have declared an interim dividend of 
2% per cent. Following the year 1920 
when capital was largely remuneraied, 
the dividends of the company were 
only 2% per cent for the fiscal years 
1920-21 and 1921-22; 
per cent for 1922-23 and it is antici- 
pated that this year will bring a still 
better return. 


they reached 334 


Bulgars Buying Cars 


Washington, June 17.—Two leading 
railroad equipment manufacturers of 
Czechoslovaka have closed contracts for 
delivery of locomotives and cars to 
the Bulgarian govenment to a total 
value of some 270,000,000 lei, or equiv- 
alent to about $2,000,000 according to 
advices to the department of commerce 
from Acting Commercial Attache H. L. 
Groves, at Prague. This contract in- 
cludes 44 locomotives of various types, 
to be manufactured by the Skoda 
Works, at Pilsen, while the Rirmhoffer 
Works, at deliver 63 
passenger cars and 500 freight cars. 


Prague, will 


Creditors of the J. F. Davis & Sons 
Co., DePere, Wis., involuntary bank- 
rupt, have met to appoint a _ trustee. 
Schedules filed May 15 showed lhia- 
bilities assets. of 
$309,997. The 
ufactured boilers, tanks and steel struc- 
output in 
recent months was a steel wheel for 


( 
of $333,035 with 


Davis company man- 


tures, although the main 


trucks, tractors and other heavy ve- 


hicles. 


Employes in the Delaware & Hud- 
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son shops at Colonie, N. Y., worked 
940,800 hours during May without a 
In April, the 
railroad claimed the world’s safety rec- 
ord with approximately 500,000 hours 


single reported accident. 
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without an accident. The interstate 
commerce commission standards fix a 
reportable accident as one that keeps 
an employe from work more than 
three days. 








Obituaries 





RANK B. GILBRETH, interna- 
tionally known as a writer on 

subjects of scientific management, 
died of heart disease in a telephone 
booth in the Lackawanna railroad sta- 
tion at Montclair, N. J., June 14. Mr. 


Gilbreth had just completed a conver- 


sation with his wife at their home in 
Montclair, and was on his way to New 
York. He was 


Europe on June 19 for the purpose of 


planning to sail to 


launching a large engineering enter- 
prise in Poland and to receive a decor- 
ation from a European government for 
his engineering feats and books on in- 
dustrial efficiency. He recently was 
elected a member of the Masaryk acad- 
emy of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Gilbreth was born at Fairfield, 
Me., in 1868 and educated at Boston. 
He started in business in Boston and 
later went to New York where he be- 
came president of Frank B. Gilbreth, 
Inc. During the war he was a major 
in the engineering corps and served on 
the general staff at Washington. He 
was an organizer of the Society for 
the Promotion of Science of Manage- 
generally known as the 
Taylor society. He took a leading part 
in the founding of many international 


ment, now 


museums for the elimination of un- 
necessary fatigue of workers in indus- 
try. With Mrs. Gilbreth he did much 
to aid disabled soldiers after the war, 
and fit them for industrial life. He 
invented the micro-motion and chrono- 
cyclegraph processes for determining 
fundamental units and methods of in- 
dustrial education for crippled soldiers. 

Mr. Gilbreth had a co-worker of 
unique and recognized ability in his 
wife, Lillian Gilbreth. Together, they 
wrote “Time Study,” “Fatigue Study,” 
“Applied Motion Study,” “Motion 
Study for the Handicapped,” and other 
works. 

* * * 

O. K. Johannsen, chief engineer of 
the Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Braddock, 
Pa., died June 15 at his home in Wilkins- 
Lurg, Pa. 

* * x 

Frederick Skelton, managing director 
of the Canadian Shovel & Tool Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., died June 7 at Burling- 
ton, Ont., at the age of 79 years. He 


was born in England and for many 

years was connected with the steel in- 

Gustry in the United States. He went 

to Hamilton in 1904 and_ established 

the Canadian Shovel & Tool Co., with 

which he was connected until his death. 
* * * 

Henry H. Dickson, 63 years old, 
president of the Dickson Car Wheel 
Co., Houston, Tex., died at his home 
in that city May 16. He was born in 
Louisville, Ky., April 16, 1861, and in 
1878 became general manager of the 
Marshall Foundry & Machine Co., 
Marshall, Tex. In 1886 he became 
connected with a railroad in Iowa and 
in 1887 was with the Louisville & 
Nashville «railroad, returning to Texas 
before the end of the vear. He then 
located at Houston where, with his 
father, he incorporated a car wheel 
manufacturing plant, known as the 
Houston Car Wheel Co. In 1889 the 
name was changed to the Dickson Car 
Wheel Co. 

* * 

Frank B. Maloney, 63 years old, gen- 
eral superintendent of the 
Drawn Steel Co., 


Union 
Beaver Falls, Pa, 
and well known in the cold drawn steel 
industry, died at his 

Darlington, Pa., June 9. 


country home, 

Mr. Maloney 
had been confined to his home for the 
past six weeks following an accident at 
the Beaver Falls plant when he fell 
into a six-foot pit. He had been in 
the employ of the Union Drawn Steel 
Co. for 33 years and had been general 
superintendent 32 years, having charge 
of the two plants at Beaver Falls and 
the Gary, Ind., mill. 

* * * 

Edward Payson Williams, aged 86 
years, treasurer of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland, and a pioneer in the 
iron and shipping business, died at his 
home in that city June 16, He was 
born in Conneaut, O., and served in 
the Civil War with the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania cavalry. Mr. Williams 
went to Cleveland at the close of the 
Civil war, becoming connected with 
Cleveland, Brown & Co., iron brokers. 
In 1872 he joined Hames and Harry 
Pickands in a mining venture at Mar- 
quette, Mich. Since 1891 he has been 
with the Pickands, Mather & Co. 

















Machinery Recovery Expected 


Equipment Interests Generally Feel Encouraged Over Outlook Although Present Buying 


Gives Little Indication of Prompt Resumption of Activity—Used Machine Tool 
Demand Slackens—Crane Market Also Feels Lethargy of Buyers 


ANUFACTURERS and dealers of machinery 

and equipment generally are more cheerful 

over the outlook of business during the com- 
ing few months although the present volume of busi- 
ness gives little indication of an immediate betterment 
in demand. Large lists which have been in the mar- 
ket for.many weeks are helping to maintain life in an 
otherwise dull situation. Railroads continue to attract 
the center of attention in the Middle West with such 
roads as the Sante Fe and Burlington buying against 
their extensive inquiries. In the East the Norfolk & 
Western is reported as having placed a few tools. The 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Louisville & Nashville, 
Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific are some of the 
other carriers to close on equipment needs in the past 
week. 

Industrial business is scattered. Among the inter- 
ests in the market for lists are the American Bridge 
Co., reported as closing on eight radial drills for struc- 
tural steel fabrication, National Plate Glass Co., with 


inghouse Airbrake Co., and others. A considerable vol- 
ume of business is expected to develop from these 
sources as soon as business sentiment gains a little 
confidence. 

One of the features of the export market is the 
reoccurrence of the for machinery for the 
Shibaura Engineering Works, near Yokahama, Japan. 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., New York, has issued a list of 25 
heavy and 


inquiry 


including boring mills 
planers, and six milling machines. 

Used equipment is less active, with price conces- 
sions failing to stimulate much business. Small tools 
move at a fair rate, but heavy machines are slow. Auc- 
tions of industrial plants throughout the country are 
cutting into this class of sales. Competition from new 


tools also is helping to slow the volume of used ma- 


machine __ tools, 


chinery orders, price cutting among new equipment 
dealers being more prevalent. 
Crane demand _ continues featureless. Although 


many inquiries for good business are in the market, 








32 items; 


Universal Portland Cement Co. with eight 
or nine; Carnegie Steel Co., National Tube Co., West- 


few orders are being placed on builders’ books. 
quiries also are scattered. 


In- 


Pending Lists Maintain Life in Dull Market 


EW YORK, June 17.—A slight 
N improvement in demand for ma- 

chine tools is noted in this dis- 
trict. The Southern railroad is com- 
mencing to place orders against its latest 
list of 18 machine tools for its plant at 
Birmingham, Ala. The Norfolk & 
Western is reported to have placed a 
few machines against the large list it 
has had pending for the past several 
weeks. This latter cannot be confirmed, 
but there appears little doubt, but what 
early action will be taken, possibly 
around June 24, Additional railroad buy- 
ing planer for the 
Louisville 2000-pound 
Louis & 


includes a 36-inch 


& Nashville; a 


steam hammer for the St. 

San Francisco; a locomotive wheel 
quartering machine and a 5-foot radial 
drill for the Union Pacific, and two 
100-ton bushing presses for the Mis- 
souri Pacific, these orders all being 
placed with eastern interests. In- 


quiries from other railroads are in a 
semiactive state are expected to 
be closed at any time. 

Included in scattered 
ness is a 3%4-inch spindle horizontal floor 


and 


industrial busi- 


torer for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, a 42-inch bor- 
ing machine for the Honolulu Iron 


Works, Woolworth building, New York; 
a 1500-pound steam hammer for the Mc- 
Fishing 


Kain Davies Tool Co., Pitts- 





burgh, and a 6-foot boring and turning 
mill for the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

A feature of the export market is an 
inquiry for 25 heavy machine tools, in- 
boring milks planers, 
and six milling machines for a turbine 


cluding and 


shop of the Shibaura Engineer- 
ing Works, Japan. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the list, which 


in all likelihood will be placed within 
the next month or six 
involve $250,000 The 
recently by the General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y., which will 
serve in capacity; but, it 
will be placed by the Mitsui & Co., Ltd., 
65 Broadway, since a similar number 
of lighter tools have been brought out 
and others are to be later. 
demand is 


weeks, will 


inquiry was is- 
sued 
Co., 


an advisory 


issued 


Crane featureless. 


Inactivity Still Dominates 
LEVELAND, June 
still 

machine tool market. 


17.— Inactivity 
is the dominant the 
Although orders 
for a few large tools were placed in 
this district last week, the volume of 
business was not encouraging. Manu- 
facturers and dealers generally are 
cheerful over the outlook for business. 
Railroad buying continues absent, but 
some of the machines in lists now 
pending in other districts are expected 
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note in 


rubber 
bought 
week, 

Some 
cutting prices to take 
business, eliminating overhead charges 
and profits to keep their plants in oper- 
ation. 


Several 
northern Ohio 
for replacement purposes last 
Crane demand still is limited. 
interests 


bought here. 


companies in 


to be 


are 


Price weakness is general, but 
most builders will not take business at 
a_ loss, bookings to 
maintain a fair degree of operations. 


having sufficient 


Standard tools are weaker in price, 
v.ith some manufacturers of new tools 
revising their lists downward to get a 


share of the meager business being done. 
Semispecial and machine 
but 


lines 


special quota- 
there is so 
the 


the 


tions are fairly firm, 
that 
indicative of 
market. 


Used equipment is not moving as fast 


little activity in these 
price situation is not 


41 ‘ 1 
strength of the 


as in May and April, and in the last 
week few sales involving more than one 
tool each were made. Buyers continue 


to shop around in endeavor to get the 
Keener 
weakness in 


maximum price concessions, 
ompetition is resulting in a 


prices where good business is in 
Little 


machine 


any 
the 
smaller equipment 


sight. activity is noted in 


large tools, 
such as drills, lathes, etc., moving at a 
fair rate. The Fairfax & Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Kans., manufacturer 
of castings, railway frogs and switches, 


Iron 
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is in the market for a 3-ton electric 


melting furnace and eight heavy duty 


frog and switch planers. It also con- 
tcmplates the 
mer. \ 


is being equipped and this inquiry will 


purchase of a drop ham- 
complete new steel foundry 


complete the immediate purchases. 


Better Business in Sight 
ITTSBURGH, June 17.—Sales in 
market 
single and 


the machine tool appear 
to be confined to a few 
needed tools. One small shop took 
a lathe and a shaper; another wants 


press. One 


a lathe, shaper and a 


dealer sold a miller and a_ shaper 
to two interests last week and some 
houses report a fair 


of the supply 


movement of smaller items, such as 
sensitive drills, drill presses, nibblers, 
hack saws, etc. The American Bridge 
Co. is closing on its inquiry for eight 
drills for work- 


for the Phil- 


large special radial 


ing on the _ structurals 


adelphia-Camden bridge; requisitions 


for the machines have been made. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has. put out its third quarter 


list of about 70 items for East Pitts- 


burgh and Sharon, Pa., plants, but 


this includes so many small items, 
practically 25 per cent of the list 
for instance being sensitive drills, that 
the inquiry is really smaller than usual. 
Other lists include the one 
for eight or nine items for the Uni- 
Portland Cement Co., Univer- 
sal, Pa., mentioned first in Iron 
Trave Review of May 29; the list of 
about 32 items for the National Plate 


pending 


versal 


Glassmere, Pa.; the Car- 
Co., National Tube Co., 

Airbrake Co., and 
lists also are 


Glass. Co., 
negie Steel 
Westinghouse 
others. Several 
pending. The Carnegie Steel Co. will 
Homestead machine 


week. The West- 


crane 


probably buy its 


shop cranes this 


Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


Two 1-ton short span transter cranes for a 
Brooklyn foundry, to the Chisholm-Moore 
Mig. Co - 

Two 100-ton electric ‘cranes, 74-foot span, tor 
the General Electric Co. plant at Pittsfield, 


Mass., to an eastern builder 


Single Installations 


&$-foot crane bridge for the Champion Fibre 
es to an eastern builder 

100-ton electric overhead crane for the ON 
plant of the Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, 
I Y., reported in last week’s issue as in- 
formally awarded by Thomas E. Murray, 55 
Duane street, New York to the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co 

40-ton electric traveling crane for Wisconsin 
Steel Co., South Chicago, Ll, to the Alliance 
Machine Co 

30-ton used locomotive crane, 50-foot boom, 
for the Jamaica, L. I., yards of the Long 


power 
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inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. will 
buy three 5-ton and two 3-ton cranes 
for Sharon. The Westinghouse Air- 
brake Co. will close on 3-ton and 5- 
ton cranes and the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Conway, Pa., sent in papers to 
Philadelphia last week on two large 
gantry cranes; formal orders will prob- 
ably be received here this week. 


New England Market Lifeless 


OSTON, June 
trading continues scant and 
Here and there a manufac- 


17.—Machine _ tool 
unin- 
teresting. 
turer takes a tool long under considera- 
tion but new development is at a stand- 
still and sales of mew tools of size 
during the past week were few. Seven 
or eight low priced tools were purchased 
during the week for a school at Brighton, 
Mass., the total sale reaching approxi- 
mately $4000. A Connecticut manu- 
facturer of electrical specialties bought 
several used tools against a list origin- 
ally covering ten or twelve new ma- 
chines. The Boston & Maine 
is a prospective purchaser but has as 
A Massachu- 


railroad 


yet no authority to buy. 
setts manufacturer bought a shaper. In- 
quiry for several tools for equipping 
a new machine shop has come out within 
the last few days. Prices of new tools 
hold firm but used equipment is being 


placed on the market at new low levels. 
Single Tool Orders Rule 
INCINNATI, June 


continues to characterize the local 


17. — Dullness 


machine tool market. Few orders of more 
than one tool were placed last week, and 
most of the sales were of comparatively 
small machines. Automotive interests in 
this district and Detroit continue to buy 
single machines for replacement pur- 
poses and several railroads entered the 
market for equipment last week. The 


Louisville & Nashville purchased a 


and_ Inquiries 


Island railroad to Philip T. King, 30 Church 
street, New York 
5-ton for the United States Aluminum Co., 
New Kensington, Pa., to the Northern En- 
gineering Works 
Contract for changing a 100-ton electric crane 
to one of 175 tons capacity at the Colling- 
wood, O., shops of the New York Central 


railroad, to an eastern’ builder. 


Orders Pending 


Five cranes for the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa., 3-ton and 5-ton capacity; 
orders to be placed at early date. 

Three 5-ton and two 8-ton cranes for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, 
Pa.; orders expected soon. 

Two large gantry cranes for the Pennsylvania 
railroad, Conway, Pa.; papers sent through 
to Philadelphia last week; formal orders ex- 
pected in Pittsburgh this week. 

60 to 75-ton standard gage locomotive crane, 


30-ton 
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planer and a boring mill from the Niles 
Tool Works, Hamilton, O. 

Demand for foundry equipment is 
spotty. The improvement noted re- 
cently is no longer in evidence and sen- 
timent is less cheerful. Action is ex- 

wit 

pected shortly on a number of lists 
which long have been before ‘the trade. 
Some buyers evidently are trying to 
juggle obtain concessions 
which a number of dealers. are of- 
fering. Many interests refuse to alter 
present prices in belief that the market 
is in such condition that reductions now 
would not stimulate buying to compen- 
sate for the difference in quotations. 

Used equipment dealers are feeling 
competition of new tool interests in 
some sections, and considerable weak- 
ness has developed in used machinery in 
those districts. The used machinery 
business here is quieter than it has been 
for several months. 


prices to 


Railroad Buying Expected 
CHICAGO, June 17.—Several of the 


larger houses feel en- 
couraged by the receipt of scattering in- 
quiries. For some weeks all of the pros- 
pective business has been uncovered by 
salesmen; one house, for example, has 
received unsolicited inquiries for single 
Lut large tools from St. Louis, north- 
ern Indiana and northern 
tcrests. A Wisconsin manufacturer is in 
the local market for two lathes and one 
planer. The attention of most machin- 
ery houses is centered on railroad busi- 


machinery 


Illinois in- 


ness; the Burlington railro2d is under- 
stood to be closing while hopes are en- 
that the Santa Fe, 
mills and 


tertained having 


three _ boring some 


items like drill 


placed 
small presses, will 
clean up its long list shortly. A small 


g 
manufacturer of machinery has  an- 


nounced a price increase but this seems 
to be an exception and not general. 


of the Week 


for Frank Davies, New Orleans, La.; pend- 

ing. 

locomotive crane for Frank Davies; 
New Orleans, La.; pending. 

15-ton traveling crane, waterworks department; 
Durham, N. C.; R. W. Rigsby, city manager, 
William M. Piatt, engineer; bids in June 26. 

15-ton electric crane for the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co., 85 Clinton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., bids asked. 

10-ton special gantry crane for handling brick 
containers in the Bronx yards of the New 
York Central railroad; bids asked. 


5 to 10-ton crane, 30 to 40-foot boom, for 


McCarter Iron Norristown, 
Pa.; pending. 

Cranes for Gary tube works of National Tube 
Co.; orders expected within short time. 
Full revolving crane to handle %-yard clam 
shell bucket, for Tampa Machinery Ex- 
change, 1022 Lozand avenue, Tampa, Fla.; 

pending. 

Several cranes for the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead Pa., machine shop; orders expected 
to be distributed this week. 


Works, Inc., 
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Recent Industrial Business Changes 


RABECK & KESSLER, 149 

Broadway, New York, man- 

ufacturer’s agents, have dis- 
solved that the principals of the 
company may enter specialized 
fields. H. H. Kessler has become 
affiliated with the Acme Portland 
Cement Co., Katskill, N. Y.; J. S. 
Vrabeck will announce his new af- 
filiation shortly. The late company 
represented Alfred Box & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, crane builders; the Sted- 
man Foundry & Machine Works, 
Aurora, Ind., manufacturer of 
chemical and fertilizer machinery; 
and the Dixie Machine Co., St. 
Louis. These companies have not 
as yet appointed new agents, and 
in the case of Alfred Box & Co., it 
is understood that sales in the New 
York district will be handled direct 
by the main offices at Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East Forty-fourth street, New 
York, has opened a branch office 
at 210 South Jefferson street, Dallas, 
Tex., in charge of J. O. Bailey. 

x *k * 

Swedish Steel Sales Co., has 
moved its offices from 5111 Second 
avenue, to 452 Lexington avenue, 


Grand Central Terminal building, 
New York. 

* * * 
United Stoker Corp., Laporte, 


Ind., has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $100,000 and moved 
its headquarters to that city from 
Hammond, Ind. 

* * * 

The Molthop Supply & Mfg Co., 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, has been made representative 
for the William B. Pollock Co., 
Youngstown, O., in the Chicago dis- 


trict. 

ok * * 
Robinson Machine Co., First 
avenue and Thirty-ninth — street, 


Birmingham, Ala., has changed its 
name to the Robinson Machinery 
Co. H. R. Robinson is head of 
the company. 
* * ok 

The Holland Furnace Co., Hol- 
land, Mich., manufacturer of fur- 
naces and heaters announces the re- 
cent opening of a southern office at 
1103 Carter street, Chattanooga, 


Tenn., with Frank A. Witt in 








charge as branch manager of the 
Chattanooga and adjacent territory. 


* * * 


The Ziv Steel & Wire Co., 4413 
West Kinzie street, Chicago, has 
been appointed district representa- 
tive there for the Braeburn Alloy 
Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa. Gus F. 
Ziv heads the new representative 
company, and A. Ziv is vice presi- 
dent. 

* * * 


The Stearns Conveyor Co. of 
Cleveland has established sales of- 
fices at 935 Singer building, New 
York. N. L. Fleck, formerly of the 
company’s Cleveland offices, will be 
in charge. 

oe 

Jacob H. Gottsacker has sold his 
interest in the Excelsior Tool & 
Machine Co., 606 Belmont avenue, 
Racine, Wis., to his partner, Anton 
R. Larsen, who will continue the 
business under the present name. 

x * x 

Following the establishment of a 
die casting department, the Milwau- 
kee Die & Tool Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has altered its corporate name 
to Advance Tool & Die Casting Co. 
The plant is situated at 136 Reed 
street. 

x ok Ox 

The H. S. B. W.-Cochrane Corp., 
Philadelphia, formerly the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, now is known 
as the Cochrane Corp. It will con- 
tinue to manufacture feed water 
heaters, flow meters, valves, filters, 
steam and oil separators, drainers, 
etc. 

* ok ok 

The Chilean Tin Co., Santiago, 
Chile, and Simon Patino, tin mag- 
3olivia, have merged their 
form the largest tin 
producing South 
America, with a joint capital of 
$31,250,000 and an estimated out- 
put of 25,000 metric tons annually. 

* * * 


nate of 
interests to 
organization in 


Sarasota Machine Co., has _ pur- 
chased recently the machine shops 
at Hog Creek, near Sarasota, Fla., 
operated for some time by the 
J. D. Hazen Shops Co, 
James E. Weeks is president of 
the Sarasota company. Mr. Weeks 
has been engaged in the foundry 
and machine shop business in the 
South manufacturing a marine 


Machine 


pump and oil burner of his design, 
and production of these two lines 
continued in the shops 
Sarasota 
company. The company plans en- 


will be 
now acquired by the 


larging and improving the plant. 
* * * 


The E. H. Sebring China Co., Se- 
bring, O., has purchased the plant 
of the Sheboygan Aluminum Co., 


Sheboygan, Wis. The plant will be 
dismantled in Wisconsin and shipped 
with equipment to Sebring. A new 
plant will be constructed near the 


Strong enamel plant to house the 
additional equipment. 


* * > 


Non-slip hooks for visés will be 
added to the line of products of 
the Bower City Stamping Co., 822 


Beloit Wis., 


which opened for business last fall. 


avenue, Janesville, 

The capital has been increased from 

$10,000 to $25,000 to finance enlarge- 

ment and new equipment. Carl John- 

son is vice president and manager. 
ek ake. 

The Northwest Engineering Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer’ of cranes, 
appointed the 
Equipment Co,, 


shovels, etc., has 
George B. Curd 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Lex- 
ington, Ky., to handle sales of 
gasolene convertible cranes, drag- 
lines, and shovels in those terri- 
tories. 
* * 


Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auc- 
tioneers, will move on July 1 from 
its present location at 1519 Chest- 
nut street, to its new building at 
1808 that street, Philadelphia. The 
company was established in 1805. 
Its new building is a 6-story 50 x 
230-foot: structure. 
* *” * 

The Simplex Steel Stamping & 
Mfg. Co., 1900 Gravois avenue, St. 
Louis, has changed its name to the 
Steel Products Co., effec- 
tive as of June 1. The company 
manufactures tubular 


Cordes 


stands and 


spool chaplets. George R. Grob 
is secretary. 
* ok * 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturer of chain drives, 
has appointed the Morse Engineer- 
549 West Washington 
street, Chicago, as its representa- 
tive in the latter territory. P. A. 
Morse is active head of the new rep- 


resentative company. 


ing Co., 
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constructing 
torics. 
are architects. 


is contemplating 
sand mining, 
clamshell buckets, etc. 


Co., Inc., has been 
to manufacture 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


AUBURN, ALA.—Alabama 
Spright Dowell, plans 
mechanical and electrical labora- 
Warren Knight & Davis, Birmingham, 


Polytechnic in- 
president, 


BESSEMER, ALA.—The United States Cast 


Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. was damaged by fire 
recently with small loss. 


Burnham Co. 
machinery for 
washers, 


ARK.—The 


purchase of 


GLENWOOD, 
including conveyors, 


LOS ANGELES—Union Iron Works have 


completed plans for constructing 1-story ware- 
house at 5125 Santa Fe avenue. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Metalization Paint 


incorporated for $250,000 
special metallic paints, etc., by 
Rosenberg, I. Behrstock and 

Offices of the new company 
America, du Pont 


Edward M. H. 
Harry N. Wolfe 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











rell Co. of the Pacific Coast, Balboa, building, 
San Francisco, plans plant here for manufac- 
ture of metal locking head barrels. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Payne’s Bolt Works, 
Inc., Howard and Main streets, is  con- 
structing a 1-story plant addition. 

SAN FRANCISCO—The American Can Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, has awarded the 
contracts for constructing 3-story machine shop 
on Seventeenth and Florida streets. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—The Santa Fe 
railroad has awarded contracts for steel to be 
used: in machine shops here. Sumner Sollitt 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., manufacturer of 
grinding wheels, etc., is building a 90 x 240- 
foot plant for its machine department. 

HAMDEN, CONN.—The H. L. H. Hard- 
ware ‘Co. has been incorporated for $45,000 to 
manufacture and deal in hardware, by Frank 
J. Higgins, of West Haven. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Electro Ther- 
mal Machinery Co., 82 Church street, plans 
constructing l1-story, 88 x 182-foot plant. J. 
E. Perry is president. D. Smith is architect. 

NORWALK, CONN.—The school board 
plans purchase of wood and metalworking ma- 
chinery for junior high school under contem- 
plation. 

WATERBURY, CONN 
129 Church street, New Haven, Conn., plans 
l-story, 50 x 175-foot garage of brick and 
steel and concrete. Charles R. Harte & H. 
R. Stamm Co., are engineers. 


.—Connecticut Co., 











building, Wilmington, Del Co., Delta building, Los Angeles, is general WASHINGTON—Wood Hydraulic Hoist & 
OAKLAND, CAL.—The Knapp Metal Bar contractor. Body Co., Inc., 3210 Grace street, northwest, 
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recently incorporated, has A. E, Heath as 
president. and manager and A. A. McDermott, 
as secretary. Noted June 5. 

BRADENTOWN, FLA 
Co. has acquired a site on Manatee river, and 


Southern Utilities 


will erect a $250,000 electric light plant, install 
turbine generators, etc. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—S. McL. Estes, 
Inc., has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
own and operate garage and repair shops, by 
S. McL. Estes, president, and A. B. Weil, 
secretary 

ATLANTA, GA.—A. C. Miller & Co., 33 
Gilmer street, has let contracts to A. K. Adams 
Co., for 75 x 180-foot mill building, to manu- 
facture auto truck bodies, and to house paint- 

and trimming departments. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, are engineers. 

ABINGDON, ILL—American Sanitary Mig 
( has awarded Bohrer, Denlevy Co. the 
general contract for addition costing $75,000 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 38 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, are engineers 

CHICAGO—Link-Belt Co. has awarded con 
tract to Insley Mfg. Co., for a plant in In 
dianapolis 

CHICAGO—RBates Valve Bag Co., has let 


contracts to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


for plant addition. R. F. Wilson, 1851 Elston 
avenue, is general contractor 
CHICAGO—Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 652 
South State street has awarded the Leonard 
Construction ‘Co., 7 South Wabash avenue, 
contract for constructing plant addition 
CHICAGO—U nique Radio Corp., 3950 


Southport avenue, has been incorporated for 
0,000 to manufacture and deal in electrical 
equipment and apparatus, by A. L. Fell, Frank 
A. Crecelius and Cornelius Keller. 

CHICAGO 
Monroe street, is doubling the capacity of its 
plant by adding four stories It manufactures 


+ 


Barrett-Cravens ‘Co., 1328 West 


lift trucks, portable elevators, tractor trucks, 
et 

CHICAGO—G., H. Glinke, 8140 South Green 
street, is taking bids for constructing 1-story, 
04 x 125-foot garage at 111th and Eberhart 
streets. A. F. Hughes, 11100 South Michigan 
boulevard, is architect. 

CHICAGO—Rex Sales & Service Co., 2635 
South Wabash avenue, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to market and manufacture motors, 
automobiles, accessories, etc., by Morton H. 
Eddy, Helen Shultheis and Betty Bishop 

CHICAGO 
Co., Inc., 1330 North 


Hudson Bay Refrigerator Mfg. 
Halsted 


$10,000 to manutac- 


street, has 


been incorporated for 
ture and sell refrigerating machinery, by Anna 
Rodnick, Harry Rod 
CHICAGO—Otto Lind Mfg. Co., 5846 Jus 


tine street, has been incorporated for $30,0/ 


nick and Saul Silver. 


to manufacture and deal in mill work, in 
terior trim and building materials, by G. C 


Robert W. Dunn, and John B 


Des warte, J 
Driver. 

CHICAGO—Ardmore Mfg. & Supply Co., 
3703 Wentworth avenue, has been incorporated 
for $5000 to manufacture and deal in metal 
and rubber specialties, by Bertha Matthews, 
Vincent Miller, John J. Miller and Guy J. 
Matthews. 

CHICAGO—<Accurate Pattern & 
Co., 810 West Lake street, has been in- 
$10,000 to manufacture and 


Foundry 


corporated for 
deai in wood and metal patterns, dies and 
models, by Ralph J. Feldman, George A. 
Larson and Axel E. Hult. 

CHICAGO-—Garfield 


Heating Corp., 749 


@tis building, 10 South LaSalle street, has 
been incorporated for $2500 to tanufacture 
and deal in heating, power ventilating appli- 
ances and equipment, by Jonathan Rawle, E. 
C. McCarty and Leo P. Maddock. 
CHICAGO—Royal Radio Stores, Inc., 217 
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West Madison street, has been incorporated 
for $50,000 to. manufacture and deal in radio 
and wireless instruments and equipment, by 
Samuel Pearsin, Walker Butler, and J. Stanley 
Bradbury. 

DIXON, ILL.—Illinois Northern Utilities 
Co. will rebuild the hydroelectric plant of 
the Reynolds Wire Co. here, according to 
E. D. Alexander, vice president of the Utilities 
company. The present plants of both com- 
panies will be torn down to make way for 
larger and more efficient buildings. The an- 
nual output of the new plants is estimated 
at 10,000,000 kilowatts. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—Landeck Auto Co., 24 
Exchange street, has been incorporated with 
$1500 capital to maintain a machine shop, man- 
ufacture tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, machinery, 
etc., by Herman C. Tagel, George D. Mills, 
and Dwight S. Bobb. 

HARVEY, ILL.—American Stove Enameling 
Co. has awarded contract to Kenwood Bridge 
Co. for erecting plant. 

LA SALLE, ILL.—The Apollo Metal Co., 
founded in 1915, plans construction of plant 
addition to triple present capacity. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—A. L. Bartlett Mfg. 
Co. has awarded contract to American System 
of Reinforcing for constructing plant. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A. L. Ide & Son’s 
engine works was damaged by fire recently 
with heavy loss. 

ELKHART, IND.—The 
Tool & Machine Co. has been incorporated 
for $100,000 to manufacture tools, dies and 
machinery, by J. E. Loshbough, M. R. Losh- 
bough, J. E. Jordan and M. M. Jordan. 

ELWOOD, IND.—The Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated for $20,000 to 


Loshbough-Jordan 


Elwood 


engage in iron and steel scrap business, by 
Abe Levi, Ernest Levi and Grace MacDonald. 

FERDINAND, IND.—The Ferdinand Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., has been incorporated for 
$20,000 to manufacture saw mill and other 
machinery, by J. W. Bickwerhert and Eliza- 
beth Kitten. 

PERU, IND.—The Peru Model Engine Co., 
has filed incorporation papers for doing a 
general motor engineering business and distrib- 
uting stationary and tractor engines, with $50,- 
000 capital, by K. F. Boehm, William P. Holt 
and J. K. Hall. 

ASHLAND, KY.—The Ashland Clay & 
Meial Products Co., will install cupolas, ma- 
chine tools, etc., for manufacture of gray 
castings, fabricating 
Peebles is presi- 


iron, brass and bronze 
structural steel etc. R. R. 
dent. Noted June 5. 

NEW ORLEANS—National Steel Barrel 
Co., 1500 Tchoupitoulas street, will construct 
plant on South Rendon street and Washington 
avenue. Steel barrels, drums, etc., will be 
manufactured. S. H. McAllister is division 
manager and H. L. Haynes, superintendent 
of mechanical and production departments. 

NORTH WAYNE, ME.—The North Wayne 
Tool Co. plans rebuilding that portion of its 
plant recently damaged by fire. 

BALTIMORE—Ever Kold Mfg. Co., 225 
North Frederick street, has been incorporated 
for $250,000 to manufacture refrigeration plant 
and ice making machinery, by Harold H. Nes- 
bit and Clarence T. Amer. 

CUMBERLAND, MD.—The McKaig M2 
chinery Exchange plans purchase of an electric 
welder. 

BOSTON—The W. H Whitcomb Con- 
struction Co. has the general contract for the 
General Radio Co. new plant. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co, are engineers. 

BOSTON—Parker Safety Signal, Inc., has 
been formed with $100,000 capital, by Eugene 
John Parker awd Margaret F. Parker, Cam- 
bridge, and ‘Charles A. Pozzo, Boston. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS.—The Davison Metal 
Products Co. has been incorporated with 1000 
shares no par value, by Charles E. Fay, 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., Pierpont Blair, Way- 
land, and Robert H. Davison, ‘Cambridge. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Page boulevard, has filed 
plans for constructing l-story, 110 x 160-foot, 
addition to punch press department. Ernest 
F. Carlson ‘Co: is general contractor. 

DETROIT—Viking Pump Co., 642 Beaubien 
street, plans purchase of equipment for _ plant 
at Windsor, Ont. J. B. Huyck is purchasing 
agent. 

JACKSON, MISS.—Ragsdale Rotary Engine 
Co. has been incorporated for $500,000 by W. 
A. Ragsdale, V. E. Hartsog, Meridian, Miss., 
and J. J. Brunson, Columbia, Miss. 

GREENFIELD, MO.—Speight Automatic 
Wrench Co. has been incorporated for $85,- 
000 by Russell G. Speight, Ben H. Kirby of 
Everton, Mo. 

JOPLIN, MQO.—Roberts Lamphin Machine 
Co., 708 Joplin street, is in the market for 
a milling machine, crank shaft grinder, single 
spindle drill press, used preferred, and an 
18 to 22-inch lathe. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Universal Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated for $55,000 by F. 
T. O’Maley, 4446 Oak street, E. V. Nelson, 
701 West Thirty-second stret, and others, to 
manufacture and deal in automotive accessories. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. plans constructing power plant 
here 

CARTERET, N. J.—United States Metal 
Refining Co. has awarded contract to Pitts- 
burgh Bridge Works to supply steel for plant 
addition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A plant addition will 
be erected by the Burstein Body Works, manu- 
facturer of automobile bodies. 

NEWARK, N. J.—V. 
47 Adams street, is in the market for a used 


Leonardis & Sons, 


cutting machine, with 2-inch capacity. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The W. H. Drummond 
Co., Inc., 60 Lafayette street, has been in- 
corporated for $125,000 to manufacture stoves, 
boilers, ranges, etc. 

NEWARK, N. J.—United Radio & Electric 
Corp., 481 ‘Central avenue, has been incorporat- 
ed for $100,000 to manufacture and deal in 
electrical and radio equipment. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Federated Metals Corp., 
New York, has been incorporated to take 
over the properties of B. Lissberger & Co., 
Woolworth building. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Durable Batteries Corp. 
has been incorporated for $20,000 by J. J. 
White, G. H. L. Schroeder, and J. A. Birpo, 
with Wiesman & Saperstein, 150 Broadway, 
N. Y., as attorneys. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Kienle & Co., 109 
South Fifth street, plans 1-story and 3-story 
garages of brick at Nassau avenue and Ft. 
Gremney to Dobbins William H. 
Gompert, 171 Madison avenue, New York, is 


street. 


architect. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Curtis Service Station 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to make lu- 
bricating machinery, by G. R. Gildersleeve, 
S. H. Montfort and A. B. Marion, with Dono- 
van, Riachle & Depew, as attorneys. 

ENDICOTT, N. Y.—Endicott Forging & 
Mfg. Co., Inc., is installing a new pickling ma- 
chine and building a brick addition to its 
plant. S. J. Marshall is president and treas- 
urer. 

FLEISHMANN’S N. Y.—Rogers-Stearns, has 
been incorporated for $8000 to make stoves and 
plumber’s supplies, by W. and H. Rogers and 
R. Stearns, with G. A. Speenburgh, as at- 
torney. 

NEW YORK—Columbia Aircraft ‘Corp. has 
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been incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture 


and deal in airplanes, etc., by D. O. Decker 
and S. Gerhardi, with A. Bellanca, 165 Broad- 
way, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Pratt-Daniel Corp. has been 


incorporated for $75,000 to manufacture drafting 
devices and blowers by E. Defournel, F. Rem- 
ington and L. C. Whiton Jr., White & 
Case, 14 Wall street, as attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Odderstol Engineering Corp. 
has been incorporated for $20,000 to manufac- 
ture refrigerating machinery, by J. C. Warren, 
G. T. Gall and R. E. Weldon, 1475 Broadway, 
as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Pietro B. Traverso, 27 Palis- 
Fort Lee, N. J., is taking bids on 
100-foot brick garage at 180 
Charles Reissman, 147 Fourth 


with 


ade avenue, 
4-story 75 x 
Wooster street. 


architect. 

YORK—Brambach Piano Co., 
Mark P. Campbell, 
117 x 150-foot 


building. 


avenue, is 
NEW 635 
West 


president, 


Forty-ninth _ street, 
brick 


Russell 
architect. 


plans 7-story, 


and plant 


Church 


and stone office 
G. Cory, 30 street, is 


YORK has been 


for 


Diesel Scale (Co. 
$25,000 to 


NEW 
incorporated 
deal in 
nek 
50 Church 

NEW YORK—Max Marten Corp., has been 
$10,000 to 


manufacture and 
Ertel, P. E. Alberti and 


with & Schrenk, 


scales, by F. 
Elmenhorst, Briessen 


street, as attorneys. 


manufacture and 


Marten, J. H. & 


incorporated for 


deal in enamelware, by M. 


H. H. Cohen, with J. A. Arnold, 22 William 
street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Norden Electric Auto Call 
Corp. has been incorporated for $15,000 to 
manufacture mechanical devices, electrical prod- 
ucts, etc., by H. B. Lamm, J. Norden, and 


New 


UNIT HEATERS—Analysis of the situation 


in the unit heater field and information on the 
type of radiation for various conditions are 
included in a bulletin by the Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo. 

HOISTS—The Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago, has published a folder describing air 


hoists and trolleys. The various types of hoists 


are illustrated and views are shown of in- 


stallations. 
Mfg. 
folder 


Co., Cin 
describing 


In- 


Newman 


The 


issued a 


RIDDLES 
cinnati, has 
and illustrating a gyratory foundry 


4-page 
riddle. 


formation also is presented concerning a 
swing lathe for grinding and polishing heavy 
pieces. 

LUBRICATORS—“The Economy of Better 
Lubrication” and ‘‘The Dependable Operation 
of Steam Shovels, Cranes and Dredges” are 


the titles of two pamphlets recently published 
by the McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


Various forced feed systems are described. 

CHARGING MACHINES—‘How One 
Foundry Lowered Melting Costs’ is the sub- 
ject of a folder published recently by the 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, II. The cupola 
charging machine manufactured by that com- 
pany is described. 


GRINDING MACHINERY—A new descrip- 
tive catalog has just been issued by the Cleve- 
land Armature Works, Inc., 4732 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, containing information on 
grinding, buffing and polishing machinery manu- 
factured by this company. 

PUMPS—tThe various parts of the dry va- 
cuum pumps manufactured by the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, are described in a 
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F. H. Edelman, with C. L. Hoffman & H. A. 


Friedman, 141 Broadway, as attorneys. 


NEW YORK-—A plant 
erected by the Empire 
Works, 15 East 137th street, according to 
plans by Rotholz and Golden, 311 Lenox 
avenue, architects, the proposed structure will 
be 1-story high, 60 x 100 feet. 


addition will be 
Architectural Iron 


NEW YORK—Melco Engineering Corp. has 
been incorporated with 120 shares no par value 
common stock, to manufacture and deal in pat- 
ents for burning equipment, by S. E. Meyers 
and F. Lazura, with D. A. Sterling, Woolworth 


building, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Acme Air Motor Corp., has 
been incorporated with 640 shares common 
stock, no par: value, to build motors, by S. 
J. Spiegelberg, A. M. Jacobs and M. Winn, 


with Wise & Seilesberg, 15 William street, 
as attorneys. 

NEW YCRK—Chainless Knitting Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with 500 shares 
$100 par preferred stock and 100 shares no 
par value common, to build machinery, by J. 


H. Dubi, M. Luter and G. T. Winternits, with 


Drescher, Orenstein & Leff, 225 Fifth avenue, 


as attorneys. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Midland avenue, has 
awarded contracts to the Austin Co., 217 
Broadway, New York, for constructing 2-story, 
61 x 340-foot brick and concrete plant. Noted 
May 22. 

PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—Kadel Electric Co. 
has been incorporated with 200 shares no par 
value common stock, to build machinery, by 
L. C. and K. Kadel and M. Fitzgerald, with 
Gregg & Feuchs, as attorneys. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Rochester Master 


recently issued by that 


pamphlet is well illustrated with views of 


pamphlet 
The 


company. 


the various parts and also of the various types 
of pumps. 

PORTABLE LOADER—A catalog recently 
issued by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, covers 
the various types of industrial loaders manu- 
factured by this company, portable belt con- 
veyors, power swiveling loaders on crawler 
treads or traction wheels and standard type 
bucket loaders for handling coal, gravel, sand 
and similar materials. 

COOLING FANS—Giving relief to men 


whose duties require them to be close to 
high temperatures is the subject of a bulletin 
issued by the American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Portable fans of large heavy motors 
which provide a strong blast 
and 
great heat are 

SPEED REDUCERS—Foote 
Machine Co., has 
of spur-gear and worm-gear reducers to obtain 
high speed mo- 
100 to 


with 
covering 
the effects of 


size 
a wide 
workers from 


area relieves 


described. 
Gear & 
catalog 


Bros. 
Chicago, issued a 
from a 
to 1 up to 


relatively slow motion 
tor. Ratios from 7 
Full 


installations 


1 are 
descriptions of construction are 
purposes 


provided. 


shown and for various 
illustrated. 


COAL—La 
and 


are 

FRENCH 
erating 
in Lorraine, recovered by from German 
control, attractive booklet giv- 
ing a history of the company, descriptions of its 
and plants the vari- 
ous activities, both in a business way and for 
the welfare of its employes. The first part is 
devoted to history, the second to a description 
of its plants and the third to an account of 


Houve, a 
central 


company op- 


coal mines power stations 


France 
has issued an 


mines and an account of 
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Body Corp., has been incorporated for $10,000 
to build automobile bodies, by R. P. and M. 


C. Judd and E. C. Redfern, attorney. 
Y.—The Genesee 


ROCHESTER, N. Broiling 


Machine ‘Co., Inc., has been incorporated for 
$100,000 to manufacture cooking, roasting and 
broiling instruments, by Thomas <A. _ Jenks, 
26 Marshall street. 

TOWN OF COLONIE, ALBANY, N. Y.— 
Watervliet Iron & Brass Foundry, has been in 
corporated for $10,000 by R. A. Tees, A. W 
Meyer and J. C. Rohleder, with E. McLean, 


Watervliet, as attorney. 


TROY, N. Y.—Twin City Electric Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by R. A. Har- 
mon, D. A. Bailey, and A. C. Winterstein, with 
H. F. Whiton, as attorney. 

YONKERS, N. Y.—Gill Oil Burner Co. of 
New York has been incorporated for $20,000 
to make stoves, by E. P. Chalfant, F. E. Baker 
and R. F. Craig, with J. J. Quencer, 1451 


Broadway, as attorney. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Co. 
facture 


The 
for 


Steel Products 


has been incorporated $9000 to manu 


products, by Russe!] 


W. C. Newell. 


deal in steel 


Wilson 


and 


P, Greer, Fred and 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Monteith-Soule Co 


has been incorporated for $25,000 to manufac 
ture iron and steel and various metal products, 
by W. A. Hoffman, D. S. Monteith and G. H 
Soule. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Metal Window 
Products Co. has been incorporated to manu 
facture metal window devises, etc., by George 
L. Lancaster, Richmond, Va., A. M. Webb and 


H. G. 
Richmond. 


Harper, and the Perfected Window Co., 


Trade Publications 


the various welfare and l organizations. 
With French book is 


with several color plates idealizing details of la- 
bor. 


socia 


true taste the adorned 


SAWS—Making saws since 1857 gives E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, merited pride 
in its is reflected in its 
prehensive new catalog of saws, saw tools and 
knives. 


business, which com- 


machine Saws for every and a 
for the 
and _ specialties 
illustrated. Data 


ordering 


use 
toolroom, 

for the 
in- 


variety of accessories 


novelties 


wide 
with many 


user of saws are and 


structions for selecting and saws are 


given. 

SAW S—Solid 
ting circular saws manufactured by the Hunter 
Saw & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, are thoroughly 
that company. 
Design, material, heat treatment and workman- 
ship and much 


and inserted tooth metal cut- 


covered in a catalog issued by 


are discussed information is 


furnished as to the proper method of ordering 
Accessories necessary for 


efficient 


for special purposes. 


conditioning saws for work also are 


listed. 

PYROMETERS—Use of 
so general in 
kilns that the 
the installation 


pyrometers now is 
utilizing 
giving 
care of 


plants furnaces and 
booklet 
and 

the 


will be 


instructions for 


such apparatus, 
Instrument Co., 
of great value to 
them. Improper 
installation and maintenance offsets perfect de- 
and the compre- 
hensive data for guidance in caring for pyrom- 
eters offered in this handbook should be use- 
ful. Theory and practice are reviewed and 
methods of checking and finding trouble are 
explained fully. 


just issued by Brown 
Philadelphia, 


all workers in 


found 


contact with 


sign construction; therefore 
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i pm Cover 6 ft.) ..... ae pe +e Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 13.50 Boe tae 2 ae ‘ete = cae 
_ . ‘STOVE ‘PLATE : y Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.50 to 13.09 Busfalo 7 Re See 16.50 be 17.50 
Birmingham 14.00 to 15.00 New York (dealers) ........ 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago No. I ‘maci iner ie 17.50 18.00 
Boston (consumers) Peal 15.00 to 15.50 ogy pein ee OF Py 2 yt Cincinnati No. 1 machinery » tabs 
Buffalo .csccccvcssccccsecncs apy tien, toy ot a yea gual ead, eee Eee : , cupola (net tons) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
RIE RT 15.00 t0 15:50 » -VANCys ..«- +--+ s20+--+- 2000s 13.25.to 13.50 Cleveland, oupola ........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (net tons) ......-. 8.50 to 9.00 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS  Dtroit (net tons) (dealers). 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland .........+.eeeeeees 13.25 to 13.50 For blast furnace use Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 17.50 to 18.50 
Detroit (net ton) dealers .... 12.00to012.50 Boston (dealers) ........-- 6.50to 7.00 New. York, cupola (dealers). 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 Cleveland ........000cccee eee 13.00 to 13.25 Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Ne w York (dealers) ........ 11.50 to ees Detroit (dealers) ..........-- 9.50to 10.00 Sam_Francisco ............. 25.00 to 26.00 
one a POS rer er Ly 4 a og Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 11.00 to 11.50 _ i —— ‘ ‘ rE ee ay to ores 
° LORE > ssgauaddande ice¥'s0 J ° New York (dealers) ........ ; F . uis, agricultural ...... .00 to 18. 
LOW PHOSPHORUS oar Tae: iad fy Boy Ne 19.50 to 20.00 
RON sew chasnsatt tass conte 18.00 to 18.50... IRON AXLES 
ree all 13.00 to 13.50 OG | 5s vale sgt kb <n'0d 6 19.50 to 20.00 HEAVY CAST 
Eastern Pennsyivania ....... 19,00 to 20.00 Boston (consumers) ......... staat eens Bemen Loe) - «+--+ rye teerr 
Pitts, billet and bloom crops 21.50 to 22.00 ARRAD «-r-0---20--00020°" 26 og 45959) Cleveland rvevceresc.scocci: 12.28 40 12.80 
ae ic CE chee gba ch aos cance 18.00 to 18.50 Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 16.50 to 17.00 
Patleces ett ee eee eee e ee ees yo 4 ay Reale 32. abc cy eee 26.00 to 26.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
ie RRB 12:50 to. 13.00 New York (dealers) ........ 23.00 to 24.00 New Yorkk (dealers) ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
. KNUCKLES . ‘COUPLERS. SPRINGS Eastern Pennsylvania AEiep 8 20.00 to 22.00 Pittsburgh “TUE Ree 15.50 to 16.00 
PON Ye ee ELLE ED ” 16.50 to 17.00 IRON RAILS ,, MALLEABLE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 Buffalo ......eseeeesseseees 19.00 to 20.00 Boston (railroad) .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
SR, ona peceachaal es aa 19.50 to 20.00 Chicago ....sssseeeeseeeeee 17.50 to 18.00 Buffalo .............--seeeee 19.00 to 19.5¢ 
ee Pe Re ipsa s nies 19.7500 16.25 _ Cimeiamat npc ccevcwvcccccses 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, railroad ............ 16.00 to 16.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Oe: ns cig vc scat 10.50 to 11.00 wee a gene am  frhermes 15.50 to 16,00 
Err re 13,50: to 14.00 PIPES AND FLUE ncinnat, , Sgricultural ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago .......5........ 7 ; 50 to 10.00 Cincinnati, railroad ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis .......... ixte 13,00 to 13.50 Cincinnati "....--. eesssetehs Se Aan Cea 17:30 to 18.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT Cleveland Thala en 10.00 t0:10.25.. Tyetecit (dealers) ........ t j 
. , : eer eee aees's + 9.9510) > , ; Detroit. Gesiers) .........:.. 16.00 to 16.50 
St. ates pans lacmes = ee = ke NE ea ese sa osc wmke 6.50to 7.00 Ractern Pennsylvania, railroad. 15.50 to 16.50 
Chicane 15.2510 15.73 pugs RAILROAD GRATE Rey 7" gue ps re 15.50 to 16.00 
‘ | POTTS ees CHEV Crews es 4 we s BUfFAlO we eeeeeeeeeeeseeenees .00t0 15.50 St. Louis, agricultural ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis ...0.sseeeesseeees 13.50 to 14.00 Chicago -s+++s22seveereeees 14.50 to 15.00 St, Louis, railroad ........ 13.25 to 13.75 
° SS EO ae er 3.75 to 14, 
il Iron Mill Scrap Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 Miscellaneous Scra 
. RAILROAD WROUGHT New 5. (dealers) ...4,.:. er to 12.09 p 
irmingham ................ 11.00 to 12.00 St. Lowis ...++--+.+.++.+0+s pre 834.5 RAILS FOR ROLLIN 
Boston (dealers) .......... 12.50 to 13.00 FORGE FLASHINGS 5 feet and over . 
Ee. os 450500 dk taea 12.50 to 13.00 Boston (dealers) ............ 8.00 to 8.50 Birmingham, tram car ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
— _ - 5 te wentea ee + : . 13 rane SE ab ss caw a ween ae 12 00 to 12.50 Boston (dealers) ........... 14.00 to 14.50 
nicago, No. 1 ......sss4e- 3.25 to 13. ge ee Py ee RM Be Oe et 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, NO, 2 cesssecsvess 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 11.50to12.00 Cleveland ................05. 15.50: to 16.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 .........- 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland (over 10 in.) .... 9.50to 10.00 Detroit ................c..08. 12.00 to 12.50 
— ALE 2 OR gabe aye od Le cot Detroit (dealers) ............ 9.00 to 9.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
er WORTA. 2. cine’ . o 18. Mi 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 15.00 to 15.50 FORGE SCRAP Pisdeah pew ri «sales 17,00 to 17.30 
: » Adee ; 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 .......+-- 13.50 to 14.00 ene (dealers) ............ Fy Ay B00 St. Loule ...0esceee-ssnees 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ........... 16.50 ECAGO ness ere ss trsteeeee eeeees: ae Seas : : 
St. Loule aa is Ra 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 13.50 ’ LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Bee 2 65s. cwdns 11.50 to 12.00 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Chicago... .eseeeeeeeeseneee 17.00 to 17.50 
‘ WROUGHT PIPE Chicago Pip SR Rho 18.50 to 19.00 is. PE nteonk cd sow renee 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (dealers) ............ 9.50 to 10,00 St. Mouwls ....---..eee-seeee -50 to 18. LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHI 
Oe FR oS ase ee «++. 11.00 to 12.00 : ANGLE BARS—IRON eS Ee Lec roe eee . ves Se te 15-00 
ge —— ov tes i 15.00 to 16.00 RT, verre 17.50 to 18.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
ew York (dealers) ........ 20.25: 00:30.75 Be. BOWS owe | 08pescess cece 7A 17,50), KUMUOTER nies cies sens dann 20.00 to 20.50 
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Imost 2000 lons- 


‘LOGEMANN HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
éccshiii ocx Sheet Scrap 


Double-Ram Hydraulic SCRAP- 
— _ METAL PRESS 


For details on this type of equipment, 
write for Bulletin No. 171. Please mention 
tonnage and character of your scrap— 


ealth from \ 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 
3126 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











NOTE—We also build “Modern Leader” mechatical scrap 
presses which were formerly manufactured by Chicago Baling 
Press Mfg. Co., which business we recently purchased. We 
recommend these presses for light scrap where density re- 
quired or quantity does not justify hydraulic installation. 
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Iron and Stee 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 5.40 


Old Range nonbessemer, 514% per cent 


MOU. % ccd coccccth vel Ohbcstmenee anon 4. 


Mesabi 
EE Gocccncvevedsoutcssesedbenevess . 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsy!- 


vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 

er) Gane is 2 cas « 0 ces ba eae 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 

53 to GS per cent ...ccecess 12.50 to 14.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


54 GOT COM an ciessieccece 9.00 to 9.50 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

7S OF COME. cecectansances 10.00 to 10.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00to0 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

to GB per Cemt s.evcccees 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to $4 per cent ..ccsesece 8.00 to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 

50 te 54 per GRt . cicsevc. 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained, 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......... 

..-nominal 41 to 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 

Fob dre oae8 Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


92 50 


Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 to 22.5 


Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 


20.60 to 21.10 


BTOSS TOM coccewenesesecs 
. 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets L. a 
errr 2.65c to 2.70c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller......... 


70 and 10 off to 70, 10 and 10 


Nuts and Bolts 


off 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 


ic kv abcovevalseeasene $5.00 to 4.75 off list 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
spiesnaiscebateabeen $5.00 to 4.75 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
ek bh Sacknbanees owen $4.50 to 4.25 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon.... 
Se Ce ee $4.50 to 4.25 off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
$-inch and larger .......... 80 and 10 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller ....80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(4% x 6 inches, sfhaller and shorter) 
ESS eae 60 and 20 off 
ere 60 and 10 off 
Larger and longer .......... 60 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread .......... 60, 20 and 10 off 
EE Te Le <P 60 and 20 off 
Larger and longer .......... 60 and 20 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Sen SOONG - canuwviews occecs 50,10 and -10 off 
ee NE ee eee 65 and 20 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 
SEMAGe ced Es Docenticccc cee SO One 26: of 
Le Se 50-10 + 20 off 
Flat and round head stove bolts...... 
ee rn 80,10 and 5 off 
Other stove bolts ...... -80, 10 and 5 off 
BE NEO Cae 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 


60 and 20 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.. 


stocnnesveceget hes tevaee 20. aan 10 off 
Biank bolte >. ...%<ds0 ees 6s 60 and 20 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size)........ 
Te 2 fe ee 45, 10 and 5 off 
Washers 
Wreeegnl:. sid» «kin vse'n ot $5.25 to $5.75 off 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads, 


Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
igs radaussseds eee see 45 19% 
M% and #-inch .......... 51 25% 
Lo ee 56 42% 
DE Sars ic Ee ehcoees.9 6 60 48% 
OS "ee SS eee 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
ENT ete ere or 55 434% 
Bee OS GEER ise sbvccssce 59 474% 
FO Sabie cha kevensds 56 43% 
DO FOGG Ki b-ecctccss 54 41y% 
BE ae TEE i dia dccce 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
a ee ee 60 8Y 
Lap Weld 
ee Pee ee ee ee oe 53 41% 
BO OG GE i kbs.c keene 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SI tech wena bees vceee 41 24% 
eee 47 30% 
ET Sy oi eek 64 cease ees e 53 42% 
a aren 58 47% 
By ME ROREOR cccccsdusses 60 49% 
SUC cctuccenbasase 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
ENS 655 bers oversees sed 53 42% 
Fe. a eee 57 46% 
See 0 GAMER oe scadosvees 56 45% 
eee GAMER svesaccsecs rae 39% 
te eS: eae 45 32% 
te ee errr ray at 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SEGRE <5 oc Phos cecnuuscess 42 32% 
we 00 BIR SROR A Wececieaas 45 35% 
ee 8 eer ry ere 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
PONE Seess daw kewsiwe'e ce 1 $2% 
Bee 00 ORR sb caseovenes 43 34% 
S96 00. GOBER: Seccccccccs 42 33% 
T 4b DARE Bile ctccies sieve 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 

+1 


% and M-inch ........ 1 +39 

PEARED ssdcawnsecivcces 2 

- CS EY ee 28 11 
ka 30 13 

Lap Weld 

1% and 1%-inch....... Upon application 

ee et Oe Ee 

255 to GAMER caccccvcics 26 ll 

D6 PE sesso cncsee 28 13 

T GB RR aise cicacee 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and H-inch ........ +19 +54 
SRT 0.48 boc cx ib Oh cba he 21 7 
SRM: Taibo cv. 0 6be Gate 28 12 
1.t0.4964Geb . ..4%-nkan 14 

Lap Weld 
DI ia os oo edie tees 23 4 
a eer erer 29 15 
4% to Ginch ....cecee. 28 14 
kh... ae Ae 21 7 
ea | ee ae 16 2 

oe ee ae STRONG 
utt 

GED. . yada scan Chen eho |e 59 
Dn | cvsnnns nites bias Th +i5* 


L. C. L. discounts. 


Dutstthh: avid hose ceeds cess +34 +46 
PME “negedecccbeceée +28 +40 
PIMEOR, sok dawes coe wees +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
Pe ere ee + 8 +17 
4% to G-inch ......se0- + 9 +18 
a es ae ae * +12 


Boiler Tubes 

C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 


rere Per rer ee ee 23 off 
ee, Me OR AMEN Bhd see wledinwidacs co 33 off 
een as 5 SNRs cae ea dos ewe Nw se 36 ott 
res Oe EO iS eeeecsncesncses 38% off 

ie Tr eee eee 42 ott 


CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 


bo ME OCEE EES OER TEESE LEE +22 
oT er, eee. SOT Cre et eee +12 
i ee eee eer eee + 2 
ave We TUNE 05% Vewics c 42h -dw pines ces 3 
SG: OE PNAS 6 vc htevianet uc cetescs 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
RAMEE. © 6 vo dA 4H OU * pais nee é ott 
WAG nd “TSEC oo co cbc cece -. 43 oft 
WEETOM | ales <iblv 0 dco Skis Wah spp os gh Oe 27 oft 
Bieta GWG: 645+ dasnee caaaciee ss 18 off 
> ee er ©, a 28 off 
SF BE SOR MINOR: Kecccckccveseavenss 32 oft 
3% — PEG Mec tek been senses 33 oft 
AUN Rb Gest 600500 cece ces gberae 37 off 
4Y, sé SESS rer itis ee 29 oft 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
pr WN ss cece nececebeds ie 34 oft 
RS MOO ow acccscccdivecse 35 off 
EE iD vis Wks ec ccccscec ee sla 39 oft 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than’ four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
Shia a's 0.0 4p a oe 12-gage 15c 
UN Sets Sains 600d area 12-gage 15¢ 
NN CMU WirwA a 0s 06st eos . ll-gage 16c 
SS Ug ee 10-gage 17¢ 
POR eich Rb hare cccniand 12-gage 17¢c 
ROR Danwb.des ccc cdebae 11-gage 18¢c 
PIG SE ao 5b bile s 0 0 estan 10-gage 20c 
Ee a  - e oee 7-gage 35¢ 
pee Eee PSE Pe 9-gage 15¢ 
Fe re ee 9-gage 55¢ 
FOGAMOR -0 nbs Gs ok os cccwae o-gage 57c 


& 
‘Plus usual extras for forming and for 
iong lengths. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel).. 5.00c 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00c 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.50 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4.25c 














